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Abticle L—FAITH and DOUBT.* 

It is both pleasing and usefal to trace the history of the 
stroggle between Christianity and the various forms of unbe- 
lief and doubt; from the time of the Apostles to the present 
time. In such a course of reading, the book before us os the 
best guide it has fallen to our lot to find. It is more than a 
mere guide, for it gives within its own compass much of that 
very history itself, both in its outline, and, to no inconsiderable 
extent, in the details. It even goes further, and attempts by 
analysis to detect the various causes underlying the history^ 
If in the latter efforts we do not altogether agree with the au- 
thor, we can always give him credit for honest labor and can- 
did thought, frankly conceding that his suggestions help us to 
satisfy ourselves as to causes where he fails to assign them. 

We might complain that the author uses too dignified a term. 
to denote the adversary of Christian faith. Free Thought, we 
might object, is too good a name to be given to doubt, unbelief 
and various forms of opposition of the human mind to Bevela-^ 

♦ACRmcAL History of Free Thought in reference to the 
Chrisiiaa religion. Eight Lectures preached before the University 
of Oxford, in the year 1862, on the Foundation of the late Rev. John 
Bampton^ M. A., canon of Salisbury. By Adam Storey Farrar, 
M. A., Michael Fellow of Queens College, Oxford. New York, D*. 
Appleton & Co. 1868. 
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tion. Bnt after an effort to fix npon a better, our charity is at 
least enlarged toward the author. If we say " Free Thinking," 
we find, as the author says, it has been employed in a technical 
sense to denote the Deism of the last century. If we say " In- 
fidelity," that has a technical allosion to a particular form of 
opposition to Christianity, or at least as represented by the 
Papal church, in France. If we say " Skepticism,"^ we find that 
is also specific rather than general, so of unbelief and doubt. 
Unbelief rejects Christianity by volition, under the impulse of 
the feelings. Doubt hesitates on account of insufiScient evi- 
dence, or rather on account, in this case, of inability of the in- 
tellect owing to prejudice, and feeling duly to weigh the evi- 
dence, at least, so as to cause the intellectual perceptions deep- 
ly to impress the sensibility. In what we have to say in thi^ 
article it will be seen we use the term in a more general sense- 
We are far from suggesting that it is a better term than Free 
Thought, but we believe it is better for our purpose. 

The struggle of which we speak, viewed historically, must 
for want of materials be confined chiefly to Europe, in the large 
sense, if one might say so, to indicate the field of European 
thought, whether at home or abroad. In our country and others, 
at this day, modifications of that thought may be readily traced, 
but the divergence yet is not sufficient to mark a distinct his- 
torical scene in so extensive a history. 

The time of this history our author marks off into epochs^ 
sufficiently definite to include at least the time of culmination 
of the conflict which Christianity has had with any predominant 
error in a given sphere. The first epoch thus marked, extends 
from A. D, 160 to 360. During these 200 years, we view the con- 
flict as waged by Christianity against heathen philosophy. The 
second period extends from 1 100 to 1400. During these 300 years 
Christianity struggles with the skeptical tendencies of scholas- 
ticism. The third period of two centuries and a quarter, ex- 
tends from 1400 to 1625. This is characterized as a struggle 
of Christianity against the wrong tendency of literature at the 
Renaissance in Italy. The fourth extends through the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries to the present time. To this^ 
the Reformation may be regarded, if we speak of the occasion 
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simply as distinguished from cause, as introductory. This last 
great struggle is also presented under three aspects ; Christi- 
anity in conflict with modern philosophy in three forms : First 
with English Deism in the 17th and 18th centuries; next, with 
French infidelity in the 18th century; lastly, with German Ra- 
tionalisnr in the 18th and 19th centuries. Of this, the end is 
not yet. 

Before we enter upon these epochs, it is well to form a dis- 
tiuct notion of the nature of the conflict. Our author thus 
gives us his views on this point : 

'^ Ckristianity offers occasion for opposition by its inherent claims, 
independently of incidental causes. For it asserts authority over re- 
ligious belief in virtue of being a supernatural communication from 
God, and claims the right to control human thought in virtue of pos- 
sesfiing sacred books which are at once the record and the instrument 
of the communication, written by men endowed by supernatural wis- 
dom. The inspiration of the writers is transferred to the books, the 
matter of which, so far as it forms the subject of Revelation, is receiv- 
ed as true because divine, not regarded as divine because perceived 
to be true." 

It seems to us that the author here assumes burdens for 
Christianity, for the Revelation of the Scriptures, it has not the 
obligation to bear. We do not believe it claims authority over 
religious belief in virtue of being a divine revelation in the ab- 
solute and authoritative way in which he represents, at least in 
its first approach to the human soul. It comes at first not to 
control irrespective of the claims its contents have over reason 
by virtue of their own merit. It comes willing to be criticised. 
It comes at first inviting investigation. It comes to us saying, 
" Gome, let us reason together." It comes at first with argu- 
ments sufficient to convince the soul that it is inspired of God. 
It is the doty of reason, not to say necessity, to decide the 
question of the merits of Revelation, both as to its contents in 
the main, and of the claims it has to reception as inspired. 

The human soul must first pronounce for itself whether the 
Scriptures have the characteristics worthy of a divine revela- 
tion, both in its proofs of inspiration, and in the main la U^ 
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contents, suppose they presented no more external proofs of 
inspiration than the Koran and the Shasters, is the human soul 
under any obligation to receive it as inspired ? By no means. 
The Bible diflFers from them, in this view, precisely in this, that 
it presents claims which are satisfactory to reason, while they 
do not. But again, suppose, if we can, that the Bible, with all 
the external proofs of inspiration it now has, still had for its 
contents the Koran or Shasters, could reason by possibility in 
that exercise in which it intelligently receives the Scriptures as 
inspired, receive it in the supposed case ? By no means. Both 
the external proof and the contents must in the main be accord- 
ing to the demands of reason before any book can properly as- 
sert authority over the human soul. Reason in its candid and 
impartial and patient exercise must furnish its own tests of in- 
spiration, or at least find in the proposed revelation satisfacto- 
ry tests, or it is under no obligation to receive it as inspired. 
Nay more, it cannot if it would. It may receive it only by re- 
fusing to exercise reason. It can only receive it, in the circum- 
stances supposed, in opposition to conscience, only by com- 
mitting sin against itself and God. <' If our hearts condemn us 
God is greater than our hearts." There is no safe side in er- 
ror. It is as great a sin to receive a book as inspired which is 
not inspired, the book of Mormon for instance, as it is to re- 
ject one which is inspired. In the very nature of things, the 
soul must decide this question. If a book has not the tests 
which reason demand, how can reason accept it? How can it 
be under any obligation to receive it ? 

Our view is that the Bible asserts its authority over reason, 
not because it is opposed to its legitimate demands, but be- 
cause it meets them. We do not say that the Bible in all 
things meets what might be called the perceptions of reason, at 
least in detail. We do not say it can comprehend all that is 
revealed. We do not say that it has no difiScultics in accept- 
ing the Scriptures ; but we say it acts contrary to itself when 
it does not receive the Bible as the inspired word of God. When 
it is said without qualification, that the Bible " asserts authority 
over religious belief in virtue of being a supernatural communica- 
tion from God," it seems to us likely to carry with it a wrong 
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impression ; unless it be explained that reason in virtue of her 
own laws is obliged to accept it in that character in the first 
place; to accept it by virtue of its capability of meeting the de- 
mands of reason as a revelation. 

Again, when it is said that the revelation contained in the 
Scriptures, " is received as true because divine, not merely re- 
garded as divine because perceived to be true," there is a sim- 
ilar danger. At first, that is in settling the question whether 
the Bible is inspired, the perception of its general truth has 
much to do, as we have seen in bringing the reason to affirm 
that the book is divine. This remark of the author has no ap- 
plication till after that question is settled. Then it has its ap- 
plication within certain limits. When the doctrines of the Di- 
vine Incarnation and the Resurrection of the Dead, for instance, 
afid other things which are manifestly above reason, are com- 
municated, we receive them because they are contained in a 
book which reason has previously decided to be inspired ; the 
doctrines though above reason are not contrary to it ; to reject 
them under the circumstances, is not according to reason, but 
entirely contrary to it. In this way the Bible may contain and 
does contain things not according to the preconceptions of rea- 
son, but aside from them it contains enough to aid the reason 
in deciding that the Bible is inspired, and then those higher 
things are never contradictory to demands of reason as acting 
under the new light which inspiration sheds upon it. 

We do not complain of this author as representing the Bible 
as unreasonable, and yet as asserting that reason ought to sub- 
mit to the Bible. Far from it, yet we fear some may easily so 
understand his language. Others in efifect, do assert the mon- 
strous doctrine and then take to themselves great credit for 
exalting the Scriptures. The fact is that such a course or any 
thing that savors of it inflicts an untold injury upon the interests 
of true religion and is not easily rebuked in terms sufficiently se- 
vere. Some men seem to think they bring great praise to God 
by doing all they can to degrade man in the essential elements 
of his being, though the Bible so explicitly declares that therein 
the creature was made in the image of the Creator. 

1* 
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The confiicti then, between Christianity and the various 
forces with which it has had to contend is not the conflict of 
reason against revelation nor anythini? like that. It is the con- 
flict of that which is true with that which is false ; it is more ; it 
is the conflict of that which is reasonable with that which is 
nnreasonable. It is the straggle ol man as guided in the ways 
of right reason against himself as under the bondage of appe- 
tite, and as blindly following that which his own heart, when 
under the guidance of right reason, condemns. It is of the na^ 
ture of an appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober. 

The feelings are known to have a great influence upon the 
will. A prejudice often goes farther in determining the deci- 
sion of the will than the best of arguments addressed to the 
intellect. Again the attitude of the will has a great influence 
upon the intellectual powers, in preventing them from giving 
attention to argument and in preventing evidence from exerting 
its legitimate force in producing conviction. If, therefore, we 
assume that Christianity is right and carries with it both the 
external and internal proof of its divine nature sufficient to 
produce conviction in intelligent, candid minds, we expect that 
much of the opposition to it may be traced to the influence of 
feelings, prejudice, appetite and passion. Its doctrines pro- 
pose to interfere with a life under the dominion of the sensi- 
bilities. They naturally rebel and too often carry with theui 
the will. Christianity is rejected. The mind passes beyond 
doubt to positive unbelief. Another source of opposition to 
Christianity arises from ignorance or incapacity to apprehend 
it in any sufficient degree. Still further, there are difiiculties 
to enlightened and naturally candid minds; not insuperable 
difficulties, it is true ; but still difficulties which frequently have 
a tendency to try the impatience of the natural heart. This 
state of trial is more strictly doubt. From this state the 
mind may easily, by a perverse will, pass into opposition to 
that system in which it has seen so much to admire and whose 
proofs it had well nigh mastered and accepted. It is to the 
latter kind of opposition, the author proposes to give his chief 
attention. But it is difficult to draw the line in concrete life 
between them. Both kinds of these causes frequently cdope- 
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rate to produce the yarioas forms of enmity and opposition to 
CImstianity. 

Iq the first great struggle of Christianitj, against nnbelief 
anddoabt; as embodied in expiring heathenism, both these 
causes are manifestly in operation, and we judge on the whole 
more from feelings than from intellectual doubts. Though it 
would lack the part of candor to say there might not have been 
grave doubts in some of the abler opposers, it seems not difS* 
cqU to trace other causes as the preponderating influence. 

Though there are various allusions to Christians; their doc- 
trines, and their lives, before the middle of the second century, 
by heathen authors, it is not till then Christianity became the 
theme of literary investigation. Then, instead of anything liko 
fiEiir treatment or intelligent opposition, it was held up to ridi* 
cole and assailed by satire, by Lucian, in what, perhaps, the 
heathen might have called a religious novel. Peregrinus Pro* 
teus was his hero. This hero was a»base hypocrite, philoso- 
pher and villain, who is represented as joining the Christians, 
" miserable men ;" suddenly becoming a bishop, he burns him- 
self to gain immortality. He ridicules his hero for abandoning 
the gods of the Greeks to worship " the crucified sophist." 
Here is an author who probably hates and ridicules all relig- 
ion, Christianity among the rest, probably from a secret convic- 
tion that his own religion was false, and allows his feelings, 
rather than his convictions, to give a verdict against the new 
religion. 

At the same time, or a little later, Cclsus wrote against 
Christianity. He uses arguments, though not very fairly, more 
than the scoffing Lucian. He was a pantheist, and strove to 
overthrow Monotheism ; he complains of the Scriptures as very 
defective in form, contradictory in substance; defamed the 
Christians and justified their persecution ; complained of them 
bitterly for converting the poor and vicious ; rejected the whole 
. system as bringing God down too low and lifting man too high. 
Origen thought it worth while to answer tbis author, and it 
is from him we learn what Celsus wrote, and how the Chris- 
tians probably replied. But the new religion gained ground. 
It was no doubt the fear that Christianity would o^^tW^xq^ 
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heathenism, to which he was wedded, that led Celsus to write 
against Christianity. His feelings quickened and magnified 
his doubt as to the just claims of the new religion, though he 
noticed some admitted difficulties. 

Nearly a century later than Celsus, Porphyry, the next op- 
posing writer, brought much more argument and intellect to the 
encounter than the two predecessors. He was evidently much 
better acquainted with the Christian system than they. He 
made fierce and able attacks upon the Scriptures. He seems 
to have been a very earnest man, and probably feared that de- 
caying heathenism, without a revival, would not long hold soci- 
ety together. 

He attacked, probably with good reason, the allegorical 
mode of interpreting the Scriptures, then in such general accep- 
tance among Christians. He brought forward the dispute be- 
tween Paul and Peter, to show that the Bible is altogether hu- 
man. He criticised the Mosaic history, with more intellect 
than Colenso of our day. He examined the book of Daniel 
with an acumen that yet commands admiration, and wins imi- 
tators among able German writers. 

In the efforts to oppose Christianity, the aim was to get rid 
of the supernatural element by casting suspicion upon the nar- 
rative of the miracles. But in the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, the attack was made from another point of view. During 
the Diocletian persecution, which began in 303, Hieracles, one 
of the persecutors, wrote an account of Appolonius, a Pythago- 
rian philosopher, with the intent to make his hero rival our 
Saviour as a teacher and a worker of miracles. His hero " was 
partly a philosopher, partly a magician ; half mystic, half im- 
postor.'' At a still later day, this character was reproduced 
by one of the Philostrati. The aim appears to have been similar 
to that which modern spiritualism seems to have in view, so far 
as it is conscious of a religious aim ; to present miracles as 
worthy of being considered divine as are those of Christianity. 
In neither case js it the object to prove there is any God 
outside of nature, but to reduce Christian miracles to the 
level of mere natural phenomena, by consenting to place their 
own miracles under that head. Miracles thus disposed of, it 
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etsilj follows that inspiration of the Bible is nothing pecaliar, 
and hence God only speaks through it as he speaks through 
homtn minds to-day. Tbns, while seeming to admit tlie tmUi- 
folDess of the accounts of the miracles, this new opposition was 
really trying a new plan for the overthrow of Christianity. If 
the others be called a bold assault; this may be called the pro- 
cess of mining the foundations of the citadd. It, by slow and 
insidious approaches, proposes to conquer. 

Still Christianity gained in power. Persecutions ceased, 
and the doctrine of toleration for Christianity was proclaimed 
by imperial authority ; not long after, by the same authority, it 
was proclaimed that the state religion and heathenism had to 
take its turn of begging simply toleration. 

Julian became emperor, and for a little period the wheels of 
time seemed to go backward. He used both sword and pen 
(A. D. 363) to restore the old religion. He differed from his 
predecessors in that he had been educated in Christianity. He 
better understood the moral necessities of man as an individual 
and in society. He therefore saw that heathenism must be re- 
formed, or fail to hold society together, and he proposed a plan 
for its reformation in his officia Icapacity as Pontifex Maximus. 
He could not succeed, however, in causing Christian fruits to 
grow upon heathen doctrine, figs upon thistles. He seemed to 
be seeking the absolute religion, as is the phrase of this day. 
Christianity, indeed, was one of the forms, but not the exclu- 
sive form. He criticised both the history and polity of the 
Old Testament With him prophecy was only a species of 
oracles such as the heathen had, and what there is good in the 
Scriptures had been borrowed from the Egyptians, a kind of 
wisdom that still lives in certain quarters, where it is thought 
to be original. He, of course, saw nothing so peculiarly Divine 
in Jesus, a good man, whom John alone undertook to palm off 
18 Divine. After two years, Julian was removed by .death, the 
, last hope of heathenism was gone, and the shadow once more 
moved forward on the face of the dial. 

We cannot enter upon the wide field of conflict over -which 
Christianity had to carry on war with heathen philosophy, 
which was broi^ht into the church ; nor can we stop to speak 
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of the warring of sects and the centralization of power 'which 
soon corrupted, to a great extent, the chief body of those bear- 
ing the Christian name. Christianity proved itself to possess 
a vital force sufficient to vanquish all her foes. She more than 
realized the fable of the infant Hercules strangling the ser- 
pents. Heathenism had to give place to the new religion. 
The same arguments, under new forms and in new circumstanc- 
es are, from time to time, still used against Christianity. She 
will easily outlive the effects of the arguments she has over- 
thrown, as well as the new ones to come. 

Our author very properly remarks that this part of the his- 
tory of the struggle of Christianity with the forces she has 
already vanquished in her march, is fruitful of practical lessons 
in carrying forward the great work of Foreign Missions. The 
heathen of to-day bring forward similar objections, and similar 
answers are, in many cases, as well adapted to our times as in 
those early days. In many respects we may expect similar de- 
velopments of error in our mission field, both inside and out- 
side of the church. 

In this chapter of the struggle, we find but slight traces of 
that argument which, in our times, perhaps, if not the chief, 
already is destined to be the chief, in creating doubt in the 
more strict sense ; that science contradicts the Bible, and 
therefore cannot be Divine. This was more than intimated, 
however, in the various criticisms upon the first part of Gene- 
sis, especially in noting that there were evenings and mornings 
before there was a sun. But we look forward without one dis- 
tressing doubt as to the grand result in each renewal of the 
war. This is the victory that overcometh the world for us as 
individuals, and as a race, even our faith. 

After the conquest of heathenism, Christianity remained the 
acknowledged victor of the field for several centuries. Not 
till about the beginning of the twelfth century was the peace 
again really broken. Old society had dissolved. The Roman 
empire had disappeared, and even its language had been broken 
up into the Romance languages, a second confusion of tongues. 
New races and new kingdoms had come upon the theatre of 
action. Through the fearful dissolution of society and the con- 
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flict of hcterogeneoas elements for political and social ascen- 
dency and the slow reconstruction, Ghristianitj had been the 
only abiding power and guiding light. But the very abuses olT 
Christianity, as practiced by her so-called friends, were among 
the potent causes which were preparing the way for a new 
struggle. If feudalism had dissolved, the popedom had appear- 
ed in power, and the political struggle for liberty was, for the 
most part, against those who should have been the leaders in 
the way to freedom « . 

This second great struggle lasted three hundred years, ex- 
tending from the year 1100 to 1400, and, if it then ceased, it 
was only after introducing the third, extending, in reality, to 
the present, though often changing its form. In the second 
straggle, what is called the scholastic philosophy, played an 
important part, and yet it is difficult to say precisely what that 
was. The words of our author are well chosen and brief upon 
this difficult point : 

*^ Scholasticism is the vague name which describes the system of 
inquiry in the middle ages. In truth, it marks a period rather than 
B system ; a method rather than a philosophy. In spite of difference 
of form, it links itself with the speculations of other ages in com- 
munity of aim, in that it strove to gain a general philosophy of the 
nniverse, to reach some few principles which might offer an interpre- 
tation of all difficulties." 

We cannot enter upon details. We may, however, say that 
scholasticism confined itself, in the main, to metaphysical stud- 
ies and modes. The great field of physical sciences was 
scarcely touched by the powerful minds of those days. In met- 
aphysics, also, they had to set out with a chaos — Greek, Arab, 
and Christian elements commingled. The following quotation 
from our author will introduce the reader to one of the chief 
controversies of the times: 

" The progress of discovery has forced upon us a sub-division of 
the sciences into two classes, unknown in the middle ages ; in one of 
which we discover causes ; in the other, in which we are unable to 
find causes, we rest content by classification by species and genera. 
In the former we discover antecedents^ in the latter, types. But in 
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medieval science, a8 in Greek, the latter class was regarded as tha 
sole form of all perfect science. Hence the reason will appear whj 
tha question as to the true nature of genera and species had a monop- 
oly of the field of inquiry ; and also why the theory of predecation 
was exalted into the most important part of logic. Those who thought 
that genera had a real existence as essences apart from man's mind 
and from nature, were denominated Realists ; those who denied to 
them any real existence, and considered them to be a common quality 
labelled by a common name, were Nominalists ; those who held the 
intermediate view, and assumed them to exist, not only as artificial 
names, but as general classes in the human mind, were Conceptual- 
alists. With the realist, classification was not arbitrary, but true 
and determined for man. With the nominalist and concept ualist, it 
was created by man, and amenable to correction." 

Without a little attention to the fact that the same dispute 
is very active in our own day in thB field of natural science, we 
might be disposed to smile that the contending parties in such 
questions should become so earnest as alternately to sway the 
chief destinies of society. Even now, however, the question 
whether species are permanent as conceptions of the Divine 
mind, embodied in nature, not to be transmuted the one into 
the other, or whether they are not fundamental but transmuta* 
ble, wo know has, in our own time, awakened earnestness even 
to bitterness, among our most scientific men. It is now a ques- 
tion upon which even the mind, unaccustomed to science can see, 
has much depending upon it, not only in abstract science, but 
as afiecting our views of, and faith in, the Scriptures, and con* 
sequently in the whole field of religion, and even ethics. We 
are not, then, quite at liberty to laugh at the ancients. 

Take one example of the application of the contending theo- 
ries of the realist and nominalist in those times, to a religious 
controversy, that of the Trinity. It was easy for the realist to 
assume Deity for his genus, and admit the identity of essence 
in the three species. Father, Son and Holy Ghost. The nomi- 
nalist could only make nominal distinctions and fall under the 
suspicion of holding trithoism if held thus to the Divine unity ; 
if held to the diversity only in the verbal sense, then the Son 
and Holy Ghost were only the attributes, or perhaps powers of 
the one God, and thus became chargeable with Sabellianism. 
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Abelard, by the application of his theory to this very subject, 
aroused St. Bernard to its defence on the other side. It is 
donbtfnl whether he intended to introduce any form of opposi- 
tion to Christianity, though he was condemned more and more 
as time went on ; it% may be he was only a forerunner of true 
Protestantism. Still, it is certain the intellectual activity 
• aroused by him, together with the unwise modes of opposing 
him, did not cease till the claims of Christianity had to be dis- 
cussed again. He suggested that there were false readings of 
the Scriptures, and spurious books and other things of similar 
• nature, when he could not find satisfactory interpretations. 
He may be regarded, in this sense, as commencing a movement 
which at length resulted in the science of Biblical criticism. 

There are other movements of this age deserving of notice. 
One denominated the " Everlasting Gospel,*' founded on the 
idea that there must be a dispensation for each person of the 
Trinity. The Father's ended with the coming of the Son ; the 
Son's ended with the establishment of the Franciscan order, 
which put forth the idea. Of course the Spirit's dispensation 
was to be carried forward by themselves. This, though intend- 
ed, perhaps, to be only mystical, at length assumed the attitude 
of hostility to Christianity. 

There was also another movement to find the '^ absolute re- 
ligion," and to deprive Christianity of its claim to be the exclu- 
sive religion of mankind. This appears from time to time, and 
in oor times it is very active. 

Another element introduced into the controversies of those 
times is peculiarly revived in our own time : The doubting of 
the doctrine of immortality. This seems to have come from 
contact with the Mahometans. The crusades over, there were 
friendly communications with them. Averroes, a Mahometan 
philosopher and commentator upon Aristotle, seems to have 
been the chief promoter of this doctrine. 

The weapons used against errors in those times were not 
always legitimate ; though those of a legitimate kind at length 
gained the victory ; their success was often hindered by perse- 
cution and the inquisition. These often reacted so as to give 
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new life to error, as being allied in those times to political 
freedom. 

As we proceed to consider what our author regards as the 
third crisis, the reader should reflect that it follows immediate- 
ly upon that which has just been descrilyd. The former is 
regarded as ending in 1400, and the latter begins at the same 
date. Between the termination of the first and the commence- 
ment of the second, intervened a period of peace of more than 
seven hundred years. But the transition of the second to the third 
is gradual. Old causes partly fall away, and partly continue 
their activity. New causes come to commingle with the old in . 
bringing on the third struggle, which is regarded as extending 
to 1625, in all 225 years. 

The pantheism of Averroes, and disbelief in the immortality 
of the soul, continued, and even increased, in force. Though 
the author was of the twelfth century, his philosophy still last- 
ed. According to that philosophy, Ood is not a free, personal 
cause, the creator of matter; and other minds are not free and 
personal ; but matter is eternal and God the impersonal mind 
of the universe, and that iuto this impersonal mind all others, 
as being only manifestations of it, are to be absorbed. In ad- 
dition to this view, another form of infidelity should bo men^ 
tioned, which served to divide with that just mentioned, the 
opposers of Christianity. This second was pure materialism^ 
absolutely denying the immortality of the soul, not saving for it 
the poor privilege of absorption ; and of course denying every- 
thing like an adequate idea of religion to guide and bless an 
immortal soul. These influences were sustained chiefly by the 
great Medical University at Padua. These doctrines had con- 
fessors, as Bruno and Yanini, and the weakness of the church 
party, by putting them to death for opinion's sake, constituted 
them martyrs. 

But these old forces were greatly strengthened by new 
causes, to which we must direct attention in few words. While 
the crusades had impoverished the rest of Europe, they enrich- 
ed Italy by extending her commerce, by turning her religion to 
worldly gain, and aided in exalting her as a political power 
over the nations. Material prosperity gave encouragement to 
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literature and art. Manuscripts and the remains of classic art 
won upon the attention ; and the scholastic philosophy declined ; 
bot the Arabian gained strength, as we have already seen. In 
the material prosperity, devotion declined, and Epicurean in- 
difference took its place. The revival of classical learning 
absorbed the attention of the cultivated classes ; sacred litera- 
ture was not cultivated ; the religion embodied in the Catholic 
church lost its hold upon the faith of men ; infidelity, secret 
and open, abounded ; the life of the chnix^h, so called, hardly 
furnished the saving salt, for it was a time of profligacy, even 
among the clergy. 

*^ Classical mythology was intermingled with gospel doctrines ; and 
the early years of the sixteenth century represent the semi-heathen 
tx>ne of thought, which was the transition to the perfect fusion which 
^afterwards took place of the old learning and the new. It was an 
^ige similar to those of modem times in France and Germany, which 
liave been called periods of humanism, when hope suggests the inaug- 
viration of a new moral and social era, and the pride of knowledge 
'produces a general belief in the power of civilization to become the 
«ole remedy for evil." 

It is worthy of remark that at this crisis when faith died out 
as nearly as it could and survive, and the other period like un- 
to it in France, in the last century, both occurred under full 
power of the so-called Catholic church. In no Protestant 
country has such a total disbelief in the supernatural ever ap- 
peared. Romanism being tried in those great epochs, has been 
found wanting. Protestantism is often charged by Papists as 
wandering from the restraints of religion and seeking truth 
through eclecticism, so as to break down the division between 
the sacred and the philosophic ; it is charged with being a 
form of free thought in the bad sense : But it is well observed 
that the great movement of the Reformation was serious, and 
the farthest remove possible from infidelity, and that though 
Protestantism throws off the restraints of mere human authority 
and mere tradition, it bows most submissively to the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

Again, the weakness of Rome appeared in her failure In the 
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use of persecution and violence, to repress infidelity in this 
period, as in the past. Pity that such failures had not pre- 
vented Protestantism from ever imitating, in any measure, the 
bad example. But the weakness and corruption in Italy, dar- 
ing the period of which we have been speaking, were perhaps 
not only the occasion of the Reformation in the northern na- 
tious, but also conditions which rendered it possible for that 
great movement to be successful. It was the reaction of that 
movement which most influenced the Latin portion of what was 
once the Catholic church to return at all toward the great doc- 
trines of Christianity. 

We have now seen Christianity in conflict with the old 
heathen philosophy, with scholastic and Mahometan philosophy 
of the middle ages, and in conflict with the influences arising 
from the revival of classical learning, as those influences com- 
bined with certain old forces of opposition. Christianity sur- 
vives in these three conflicts. Not only survives but conquers. 
Not only conquers, but renews her strength, and through the 
Reformation obtains a purer and higher influence upon civili- 
zation than ever before. She comes forth from these conflicts 
with strength sufficient to meet new adversaries. Her strength 
has in the past been equal to her day. Every conflict has only 
served thus far to develop new forces, by forcing into light 
newly discovered truths of Scripture and new applications of the 
truth which had before been more fully apprehended. We can 
certainly trust her for the future. 

The seventeenth century brought the commencement of the 
fourth and last epoch, to which we can only cast a glance : 

Bacon and Descartes introduced a new method of inquiryi 
that of experience ; the former in regard to the outward world ; 
the latter in regard to consciousnest. Bacon insisted upon a 
collection of facts as the method of coming to the true explana- 
tion of them by leading to a knowledge of their underlying prin- 
ciple. Descartes insisted upon a similar method in studying 
the powers of the human mind through the mental facts which 
consciousness can observe and classify. He perceived that the 
validity of our knowledge of the outward world, through the 
senses, must ultimately rest npon the validity of the conscious- 
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ness to the experiencos of which wc are the subject through 
those senses. "I think, therefore, I am," said he. This was 
his starting point. " Doubt as we may," said he, " we cannot 
doubt that we doubt." Thus he finds his way to the sure and 
solid foundations of metaphysical knowledge by the process 
which Bacon uses with reference to the knowledge of the phys- 
ical universe. These two men perfectly revolutionized the sci- 
entific world. 

Among the great thinkers whom Descartes particularly influx 
enced at once was Spinoza. He had been educated in Holland 
a Jew, as he was, in the synagogue, and under the great mas- 
ters, with reference to the Jewish religion, of which, perhaps, he 
was expected to be a public teacher. But he early rejected 
that religion, and was expelled by the great excommunication. 
As it is required of every Jewish lad to learn some trade, he 
had learned the art of grinding glass for telescopes. By this 
humble calling, he supported himself while in poverty, for the 
rest of his life he pursued his studies. Often did he reject 
proffered wealth, and positions lucrative and honorable. Seri- 
ous, benevolent and pure in morals he lived and labored. The 
popular notions do great injustice to one of the greatest think- 
lers of his age. 

But his philosophy was such as to raise no uncommon strug- 
gle against Christianity at length. He rejected the distinction 
between mind and matter, and regarded them both as modifi- 
cations of one primitive substance, that is, God. According to 
his philosophy, God is infinite substance, existing in two modes, 
extension and thought^ the former is the objective act of God ; 
the latter, the subjective ; the universe is therefore nothing 
more and nothing less than God. Cause and effect are identi- 
cal, God. The nature producing and the nature produced are 
one and the same. This is the boldest form of pantheism pos- 
sible. God is not simply the soul of the universe; He is the 
universe itself, God is all, and all is God. 

Of course, this banishes the distinction between the natural 

and supernatural; there is no such thing as a miracle in the 

Christian sense, for though it admits the facts which we call 

miracles, yet are they simply manifestations of the same sub- 

2* 
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stance as in nature ; they arc Divine in the sense in which na- 
tare is, and in no other. 

He anticipated many of the speculations of the German ra- 
tionalism. Prophecy is vividness of imagination, as it exhibits 
haman thought and feeling; the Pentateuch, and other histori- 
cal books, were all composed by one historian, probably Ezra ; 
Deuteronomy is the oldest; the prophetic books are a collec- 
tion of fragments ; the doctrines of Christianity are but the 
teachings of nature; his philosophy can admit nothing but self- 
evident truths. 

His speculations, notwithstanding their general pernicious 
influences, yet had some good ones. His observations upon 
what is called the '^ human element'' in inspiration, compelled 
the defenders of the Bible to give up the old mechanical theory 
of inspiration, and substitute one which allows the sacred witers 
to be penmen, and not merely pens. 

This notice of Bacon, Descartes and Spinoza, may serve as 
the transition from old influences to that of modern philosophy. 
These views of Spinoza may be regarded, in the main, as the 
fountain-head of much of the later opposition to Christianity 
as our author well says in the following paragraph : 

" Nor is it merely in respect of criticism that Spinoza's views have af- 
fected subsequent thought. The central principle of his philosophy, the 
pantheistic disbelief of miraculous interposition which has subsequent- 
ly entered into so many systems, was first clearly applied to theolo- 
gy by him. Wherever disbelief in the supernatural has arisen from 
a priori considerations, and expressed itself, not in allegations of con- 
scious fraud against the devotees of religion, nor with attempts to 
explain it away as merely mental realism, but with assertions that 
miracles are impossible, and nature an unchanging whole ; this dis- 
belief, whether insinuating itself into the defence of Christianity, or 
marking the attack on it, has been a production of Spinoza." 

In this, view, the speculations of Theodore Parker are not 
startling by their novelty. We know that Spinoza suggested 
the very thing, as to the authorship of the historical books of 
the Old Testament, which bishop Colcnso is now putting forth 
with great zeal. 
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The aathor now proceeds to trace this stream as it divides 
into three channels, into Deism in England, into Infidelity in 
France, and into Rationalism in Germany. Not that this foun- 
tain fills all these channels, but in those channels the waters of 
this fountain manifestly commingle with other waters. It was 
the beginning of the great movement to reexamine the claims 
of Christianity, under the stimulus of modern philosophy. That 
movement is still going forward. At one time we are told that 
the discoveries in Egypt utterly overthrow the Old Testament; 
bnt it is not long till the lion which would turn us out of the 
way is chained. Hume discovers that it is impossible to prove 
a miracle. Evidence for such a purpose is plainly impossible. 
Still, the best of minds manage to believe in miracles, and the 
preaching of that gospel, which is founded upon miracles, is 
still found to have power to reform men in life, and give them 
hope in death. The world is clearly proved to be hundreds of 
thousands of years old; but it is alleged that Moses says it is 
hardly six thousand : therefore, the Bible is false. Still, it is 
foand that Moses did not say what is alleged, and that his peri- 
ods still remain, though geologists continue to modify their 
periods into a nearer and nearer approach to his statements. 

In the seventeenth century, in the reign of Charles the First, 
Lord Herbert made a discovery, as infidelity would ask us to 
believe, that revelation is entirely unnecessary, as religion is a 
matter of iodividnal intuition ; the true religion must therefore 
be a universal one. He enumerated five of the intuitive, self- 
evident truths, to which alone any layman may be expected to 
assent: "The existence of one supreme God; the duty of wor- 
ship; piety and virtue as the means thereof; the efficacy of 
repentance ; the existence of rewards and punishments, both 
here and hereafter. These he regards as the fundamental pil- 
lars of religion ; and distinguishes from these realities the doc- 
trines of what he calls particular religions, one of which is 
Christianity, as being uncertain, because not self-evident." This 
discovery must have its day of influence, bnt it will be short, as 
compared with some others. 

Hobbs, on the other hand, reduced religion to expediency, to 
be settled by the state, that individual opinion might repose 
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upon a fulcrum external to itself. Religion with him was only' 
a form of selfishness* 

Toward the close of the reign of Charles, Blount brought for- 
ward ApoUonius again as the rival of our Saviour, the chieF 
object being to undermine faith in miracles, and, with Herbertt 
fell back upon the inward oracle for religious light. 

The revolution stirred all opinions and inquiries as to gov- 
ernment, philosophy and religion. Locke's philosophy, which 
attempted to lay the foundation of knowledge in psychology, 
according to tiie general method of Descartes, failed by reduc- 
ing all first truths as coming through sensation and perception, 
dependent upon sensation. By overlooking the action of thq 
faculty which gives the ideas of duration and space, his philos* 
ophy could never legitimately recognize God, nor attain unto 
his attributes. Though Locke was himself devout, and did not 
intend and did not foresee the consequences, there were plenty 
of men both in England and France ready and anxious to push 
this philosophy to its worst results. This philosophy, which 
was received at first with great favor by Cbi^stians and infidels 
alike, soon became the most potent and fruitful source of oppo- 
sition to Christianity. Tolland and Collins assert the suprema* 
cy,of reason to interpret all mysteries. Shaftesbury denied 
one of Herbert's self-evident truths as to the motive of rewards 
and punishments, and asserted natural ethics as a rule of con- 
duct. At length Hume brings the whole force of Locke's phi- 
losophy against miracles, and the supernatural in general. If 
we know nature only through the senses, then cause is entirely 
material. 

But these gloomy days were soon to be brought to an end. 
Intellectual giants arose to defend Christianity by arguments; 
among them Butler was chief. His Analogy showed the advo- 
cates of a mere natural religion that they had to contend with 
all the apparent objections with which the Christian has to con- 
tend, and without any of his advantages. Besides, it pleased 
God to pour out the power of Christianity upon such men aa 
Wesley and Whitefield, and Christianity appeared not only in 
her beautiful robes, but in renewed power. Thus this phase of 
the fourth great struggle passed away. Beginning in 1640, it 
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reached its maturity in about one hundred years, and then de- 
clined for twenty years, when we are brought to the times of re- 
freshings from the presence of the Lord. This field richly repays 
study. It is very extensive, and, in our brief space, we can hard- 
ly make an allusion to it. Many of the chief combatants on both 
sides we must leave without mention. On both sides the mighti- 
est human intellects were engaged, and to the end of time the 
history of the conflict will interest and instruct mankind. 

We turn to* look a moment at infidelity in France during the 
eighteenth century. Descartes had changed the mode of 
thought in France. Spinoza had tinged it with infidel tenden- 
cies. The soil was well-prepared to receive the principles of 
Locke's philosophy. If Hume of Scotland pushed' those princi- 
ples to their legitimate results again^ the supernatural, Con- 
dillac in France did more, by starting with Locke's principles 
in some particulars, overlooking and perverting them in others. 
He denied innate faculties, as well as innate ideas ; the very 
facolties of the mind were transferred into sensations. Others 
soon pushed these premises to '' fnaterialism in philosophy, sel- 
fishness in morals, and an entire denial of those truths which 
caDnot be proved by sensuous evidence." 

In the first half of the century, the opposition which was 
thus commenced against the truths of Christianity, was brought 
to bear chiefly against the papal church in France. That church 
had resisted the Reformation ; had sustained the tyranny and 
abuses of the state ) had caused the edict of toleration to Pro- 
testants to be revoked, though it cost France a million of her 
best inhabitants, and everlasting disgrace. The days of trial 
were approaching that church. 

In the latter part of the century, the opposition, through the 
writings of Rosseau, assumed a political form, whose end was 
to modify the state, and attain to the political liberty which 
had been gained in England and other Protestant countries. 

Voltaire became one of the most bitter and effective writers, 
not only against the abuses of the church, but against the fun- 
damental truths of Christianity. He was simply destructive in 
his aim. Though he admitted the being of God, and some 
other principles- of religion, he did not seek to build up a sys- 
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iem ofrel^on or philosophj. He was offended with the com- 
cessions which Rossema made to Christimn tnith. It was th^ 
&irnesa of Bosseaa which caased him to sar: <^ If the death of 
Socrates was that of a sasre. that of Jesus was the death of » 
God.** Stilly Rosseao did not belicTe that Christianity is foand- 
ed upon irrefragable evidence, and attacked prophecy and mira— 
cles. He admitted the precepts of the gospels, though the gos- 
pels themselyes are partly fictitious, as indestructible moral, 
truths. 

There were others, howcTcr, with the spirit of Voltaire, wh<^ 
followed out his suggestions to an extreme that met his con- 
demnation. Diderot denied the existence of God. Helvitiu^ 
held that pleasure is the only good, and self-interest the ground, 
of morals. D'Halbach, ^ed by- these and others, published, im^ 
1774, « The System of Nature." The object of this work is to 
set forth the doctrines that there is no God ; that the mind ex- 
ists not outside of its material fabric, a mere mode of organ- 
ism ; that there is no freedom of will ; no immortality. 

The way was prepared for the great political changes which 
overturned, for a season, both church and state. 

*' At first, under the National Assembly ; the attack was only made 
on the property of the church ; but on the establishment of the Con- 
vention, when the nation had become firantic at the alarm of foreign 
invasioD, to which the king and clergy were supposed to be instru* 
mental, the monarchy was overthrown, and religion was also declared 
obsolete. The municipality and many of the bishops abjured Chris- 
tianity ; the churches were stripped ; the images of the Saviour 
trampled under foot ; and a fete was held in November, 1793, in 
which an opera dancer, impersonating Reason as a goddess, was in- 
troduced unto the Convention, and then led in procession to the Ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame ; and there, elevated on the high altar, took 
the place of Deity, and received adoration from the audience. The 
services of religion were abandoned ; the churches were closed ; the 
Sabbath was abolished ; and the calendar altered. On all the public 
cemeteries the inscription was placed : ^ Death is an eternal sleep.' " 

But the mind cannot rest in mere negation. It must have 
something positive to rest upon, or rest not at all. Even 
Robespierre soon saw the necessity of a publifc recognition of 
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Cod. The churches were permitted to be opened by the priests, 
if thej would do it at their own expense. In eight years^ there 
was a public inauguration of religion in the same place which 
lad been polluted bj the goddess of Reason. But many of the 
people continued to live without religious restraints and to this 
da; make the Sabbath a day of worldly pleasure. 

The victory of unbelief was complete. History afifords no 
parallel in the power of unbelief or the wretchedness of the 
people. The literature and philosophy by which this struggle 
was carried forward, add little enough to human knowledge, 
and those by which it was opposed still less. In the latter re- 
*8pect especially, the case was different in the struggles of 
Christianity with heathenism and English deism. Unbelief 
seems to have exhausted itself, and the mind to have sought 
rest of its own accord. In nothing, perhaps, docs the differ- 
ence between Protestantism and Romanism appear to the ad- 
tantage of the former, than in contrasting these two struggles. 
The church and the state were not shaken by English deism ; 
by French infidelity they were both overthrown. The deism 
was checked, and in a good measure subdued, by arguments and 
the revival of religion ; the French infidelity ran its course, 
leaving death where it had carried desolation. 

The movement in France reacted upon England. Gibbon 
and Paine did not a little to keep up the sinking spirit of un- 
belief which deism had left. The controversy was not, however, 
carried on as before, by denying Christianity upon a priori 
grounds by Gibbon. His argument was historical. The French 
irony also entered into the opposers. Gibbon reached the cul- 
tivated classes, while Paine spread his poison among the uncul- 
tivated. Owen, also, in his socialism, made '^ the rule of right 
to be each one's own pleasures and pains.'' But he belongs to 
this century, rather than to the last, chronologically ; in spirit 
to the last. So of Byron and Shelley. 

The third phase of this fourth struggle was in Germany, and 
is called Rationalism, extending through most of the last centu- 
ry and this, to the present. 

The influence of Descartes reached Wolff through Leibniz. 
Wolff attempted to work out a system of philosophy upon na- 
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tore; the miDcl, and Qod ; not by the collection of facts and the 
proceeding to inferences; but by assuming the abstract princi* 
pies of the mind as his data. It was enough; however, to awak- 
en opposition, as it looked to the reconsideration of the grounds 
of belief. Several works of the English deists had been trans- 
lated in Germany, introducing the doctrines of natural religion. 
But a still more potent influence in commencing this movement, 
or rather in preparing the way for it, went forth from the court 
of Frederick the Great, who had gathered about him Voltaire, 
Diderot, and others like them, through whom anti-Christian 
sentiment pervaded at the court, and among the upper classes. 
This poison was widely spread, through its power over the men ' 
who were then striving to create a native literature. This 
brings us to 1760. The. German mind was thoroughly awaken- 
ed to inquiry. 

Rationalism admits of division into three periods : The first^ 
extending into the beginning of our century, is called destruc* 
tive, as it then flourished and spread to every department of 
theology ; the second, reconstructive, as it sought to harmonize 
faith and reason, extending to 1835, at which time Strauss^ 
Life of Christ was published ; the third, which contains the 
divergent tendencies, comes to the present. At the head of 
these respectively stand Semler, Schleirmacher, and Strauss. 
Of course each of these have their associates and c5worker8, 
more or less related in doctrine and spirit. 

Semler began by inquiring what of the so-called sacred 
books are canonical 7 Is the so-called canonical book really 
so ? He undervalued external evidence, but abided by the de- 
cision of his own reason, on the principle that no book was to 
be received unless it conduced to a religious object. 

There were three modes of interpreting the Scriptures, the 
allegorical, the dogmatic, and grammatical. To these Semler 
added the historic, which, after discovering the grammatical 
sense, accepts the meaning which the circumstances of society 
of that age permit. A valuable principle in itself, though he 
abused it by his theory of " accommodation," according to which 
demoniacal possessions were diseases of epilepsy and madness ; 
the doctrines of our Lord an '^ accommodation'' sometimes to 
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Jewish prejudices. Some of bis followers carried his princi- 
ples so far as to shock himself. *' GhristiaDity/' said one, 
" existed before the New Testament, so it could exist after it." 
The tendency was decidedly skeptical ; it was " the commence- 
ment of critical rationalism and open deism." 

One of the powerful influences at this time was the philoso- 
phy of Kant. His analysis of the human mind set aside forever 
Locke, Hume and Condillac, where his system is known and 
understood. Besides sensations, he discovered that there is a 
faculty which, upon the condition of sensation, gives the ideas 
of space, duration, and upon the condition of volition gives the 
idea of duty. These affirmations are absolute; not simply 
that space and duration, for instance, may exist, nor simply do 
exist ; but must exist. So obligation must be on the condi- 
tions. By his system revelation and reason were united, but 
even this great discovery was abused, perverting it against 
the truth, and asserting that reason is enough without religion. 

Rationalism did not, like English deism, regard the Bible as 
the device of imposture ; but only denied that it is supernatu- 
ral ; it treated it as an ordinary history ; miracles impossible, 
but the narrators were honest, though mistaken ; the transfig- 
uration, a confused recollection of sleeping men ; the resur- 
rection of the Saviour a case of recovery from " suspended 
animation ;" the supernatural is always to be attributed to 
ignorance. 

Christianity came to confirm the teachings of reason, not to 
reveal ; no man should recognize anything as truth, the Trini-^ 
ty, for instance, which cannot be brought within his comprehen- 
sion ; Christ's death signified simply that sacrifices had come 
to an end. 

Schleirmacher^ who is compared with Origen for greatness^ 
began the reconstructive movement about 1810, which Neander, 
his pupil, carried forward to greater completeness, even till the 
movement reached evangelical Christianity more fully in the 
pupil than in the master. 

It is very difficult to convey to one who has not some ac- 
quaintance with German theology a distinct idea of the princi- 
ples by which Schleirmacher maintained that Christian truth is 

3 
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to be attained. We will, however, give a lengthy extract froa 
oar author, who has taken great pains to choose his words hen: 

^^ The fandamental principles were, tluit tmth in theology was Ml 
to bo attained by reason, but by an insight, which he caUed ChristitB 
couscioufinesfi, which we should call Christian experience ; and tliai 
piety connists in spiritual feeling, not in morality. Both were €0^ 
claries from his philosophical principles*'^ 

By Christian conscioosness he means that insight and hA 
ing which arc peculiar to the converted soul. '' Spiritual tbingi 
must be spiritoally disceraed." When he says piety consists 
** in spiritual feeling/' we understand him to insist upon whil 
wo call conversion. By " morality" he designates the volitiont 
of the unconverted soul. 

** Tliore are two parts, both in the intellectual and emotional 
bniiichos of our nature ; — in the emotional, a feeling of dependence io 
tlio presence of the Infinite, which is the seat of religion ; and a cod- 
•<uo\iflnesB of power, which is the source of action and seat of morality, 
and in the intellectual, a faith or intuition which apprehends God and 
truth ; and critical faculties, which act upon the matter presented and 
form scionco. lu making these distinctions, Schleirmacher struck a 
blow at the old rationalism, which had identified, on the one hand, re- 
ligion and morality, and, on the other, the intuition and reason* 
llouoi>, IVom Uiis point of view he was led to explain Christianity, when 
eontranted with other religions, subjectively on the emotional side, as 
tlio mi>Mt perfect state i>f the feeling of dependence ; |[no doubt, feeling 
and volition, as we indicate them by the expression, entire submis' 
»iouJ ; and ou the intellect ual, as the intuition of Christ and his works ; 
antl the orgau of truth in Christianity was regarded to be the special 
form of insight which apprt^hends Christ, just as natural intuition 
approhonds iiod ; which insight was called the Christian eonaeiou»' 

Wo vvuturo to suggest U> the reader not iamiliar with this 
suhjt'rt. to ponder these i^aragraphs carefully, for the author 
>voU m*:*. ** porha|ki no noblc'r analysis of the religious fiM^ulties 
hav^ over Ih>ou givoiK Koligion was placed on a new basis; a 
homo waA found for it in the human mind distinct from reason. 
Tho old ralioualisitt was $hown to l>o uutme ia psychology 
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The distinctness of religion was asserted ; and the necessity of 
spiritual insight and of sympathy of Christian life asserted to 
be as neeessary for appreciating Christianity as aesthetic insight 
f<Hr art 

Bat even this good thing was perverted by the great philoso- 
pher himself. He regarded the collective Christian conscious- 
ness as the last standard of appeal in Christianity. He was 
<lisposedj therefore, not to hold the Bible and its inspiration so 
important «s they were required to be, even by his own philos- 
ophy, for to awaken these spiritual faculties, the object upon 
which they can act must at first be presented in the form of an 
outward revelation. But with all the defects of this writer and 
his coworkers, Germany turned back towards the Bible from 
her distant wanderings. She was saying to herself, even by 
her heretical writers, ^ I will arise and go to my 'father's 
house." Many of her ablest sons had already reached home 
before the new commotion created by the publication of 
" The Life of Christ," by Strauss, in 1835, a year that began a 
new phase in religious thought in Qermany, and its influences 
are affecting France and ISngland, and, to some extent, Amer- 
ica. 

In this work of Strauss, all the rationalism. of the past, and 
his own views, were gathered into a concentrated system, as if 
for the purpose of giving in one blow all the blows of the past 
with the great momentum which he added, to Christianity. In 
addition to all the arguments against the supernatural on the 
grounds of reason, he professed to explain all the facts of 
Christianity upon the hypotheses of legends and myths. The 
facts of Christianity are merely temporary in his system, for 
the purpose of setting forth eternal ideas. << Christ's life, death 
and resurrection wei*e the sym'>ol of the life, death and resurrec- 
tion of humanity." 

The result of the new agitation is to divide the writers into 
parties, which may be put, for our present purpose, into three 
classes : Those who are skeptical defined their position as such ; 
those who are believers, and do not give up the ground of Pro- 
testantism, that the Bible is the only authority over reason in 
religious belief; those who, while claiming the name of Lutheran 
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and other ProiestaDt names, are really assoming Papal ground, 
that the state and chnrch, one or both, ought to exercise an- 
thority over matters of religious belief — their authority ought 
to be superadded to that of the Scriptures in settling religions 
doctrines. We think.it is manifest that in our own country 
these three tendencies may bo traced. In England they are 
more manifest. So in France. 

Evangelical religion in Germany, after this night of distress, 
has fairer prospects than ever before, since this great movement 
began. Criticism has evoked new knowledge. The Bible and 
the arguments to sustain it are better understood. The more 
it has been put into the furnace of doubt, the more the true 
faith shows its gold. What has been done for Germany, has, 
in effect, been done for all lands. Her great scholars have 
treasured up the results in such a way that the history of the 
struggle, in its different phases and particular shades, may be 
made available in other lands and times. 

No doubt there are yet greater struggles to go through in 
the future than in the past, though one might almost hope that 
faith has already been brought into contact with every possible 
phase of doubt. But the contest to be raised by questions of 
natural sciences is far from being settled. It is fearful to think 
how many able minds in the past have been wrecked and 
stranded, and how many more will be in the contests to come. 
The question of accountability in such cases must be left to the 
Judge in the last day. Yet, in looking over the past, it seems 
to us that the candid must admit that the cases are compara- 
tively rare in which even apparently the wreck results from in- 
tellectual difficulties alone. Some unholy passion to be gratifi- 
ed, some prejudice to be preserved, some bias of self-will, adds 
its force to that of doubt, to render the doubt destructive. 

While this review of the fields of conflict should teach us to 
look to the future with calm hope, it should also teach us les- 
sons of wisdom in dealing with souls under the influence of doubt. 
Tenderness, patience, an extensive acquaintance with the soul 
in its trials under doubt, and definite grounds of faith, are all 
cxceediugly useful for the pastor and the teachers in institutions 
of learning, and those who conduct the religious press. 
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Oar author reviews the present condition of France and Eng- 
land. But we mast not follow him farther. We have already 
occapied much more space than we intended^ and yet have been 
obliged to omit much that we expected to notice. But we dis- 
miss the book with the less regret, in that we trust our readers 
will not rest till they have both procured it and mastered its 
contents, especially those whose calling it is to guide souls 
through the sorrows and dangers of doubt, to the peace and 
safety of faith. 



Art. II.— the LIFE AND TIMES OP JOHN HUSS.* 

The new method of writing history finds a fresh illustration, 
^^d yields us some qiost valuable results, in these volumes of 
^r. Oillett, devoted to the most significant period of Bohemian 
history, and to the development of that intense struggle in the 
^Oclesiasticism of Europe which heralded the convulsions of the 
^ezt hundred years. The author has studied his subject with 
S^eat care, conscientiousness and patience, only spurred on by 
the scantiness of his ready materials, resolved to master his task, 
cind lift Huss and bis coadjutors into their proper places of 
honor. Making no attempt to smother his own convictions, 
and indicating perpetually the direction which his own sympa^ 
thies takcy — now reverent before the moral heroism of the Re- 
formers, and then almost too indignant for pity in the presence 
of that bigotry which neither conscience nor shame could mas- 
ter, he rises far above the sphere of the partisan and the method 
of the advocate. He is not at all impartial in the sense of 
having no preference that a right principle should be vindicat- 
ed, or that a true man should win a victory over his unprinci- 

* Ths Life Ain> Times of John Huss ; or the Bohemian Reforma- 
tion of the Fifteenth Century. By E. H, Gillett. In two vol- 
umes. Boston : Gould & Lincoln, 1868. Octavo, pp. 632, 651. 

3* 
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pled antagonist. He is not a Papist, but a Protestant; h 
always puts Scripture above tradition, and the dictate of an ei 
lightened conscience, before the decree of an enraged council. 

But his method is truly historic, and he paints his portrait 
with a scrupulous regard for the truth. He has consulted a^ 
available authorities, patiently compared and weighed testimc 
ny, and candidly reported the arguments of men who he believe 
substitute sophistry for logic, and are only striving to gain 8U[ 
port for a bad cause. He does indeed render some sever 
verdicts, but it is only when he has completed a fair trial, an 
summed up and elucidated the testimony. The style of th 
work is plain, easy, lucid, picturesque and glowing. Detail 
are suflBciently abundant, the pictures are touched over ant 
over, the portraits are hung in a great variety of positions ; be 
the narrative hardly becomes prolix even when it really lit 
gers, and the successive scenes and characters generally d( 
serve the sustained attention which is asked for them. Boh( 
mian history will, by means of these volumes, possess greate 
significance henceforth ; the struggle for ecclesiastical refort 
in the fifteenth century will be less overshadowed by the Refoi 
mation of the sixteenth, and Huss will be more thought of a 
the predecessor and the peer of Luther. 

Both with a view of presenting the outlines of a movemen 
which has heretofore received less attention than it meritec 
and of calling the notice of our readers to the very interestin 
and valuable work of Dr. Gillett, we propose, in this paper, t 
bring out some of the salient points in this story of the Bohc 
mian struggle, assured that every reader who is thereby induce' 
to procure and study the volumes themselves will be thankfc 
for the impulse. 

The Roman Pontiff, Gregory XL, died at Rome, in 137S 
For sometime previous, the French and Italian cardinals an< 
people had indulged not a little rivalry in their efforts to sc 
cure the habitat and the filling of the Popedom. Some o 
Gregory's predecessors had been Frenchmen, and others Ital 
ians; and Avignon in France and Rome in Italy had divider 
the honors and the disgrace of being the residence of the Papa 
See. The Italians were generally determined that the nex 
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Pontiff should be one of their countrymen, and have his court 
at Rome ; the French were equally intent on securing the as* 
cendeocy of one of their own cardinals, who should flx the seat 
of the pontificate at Avignon. Italy pleaded by-gone prece* 
dents; France pleaded present power and prestige. Jealousy, 
Bmbition and political intrigue were all at work with more zeal 
than conscience ; — willing, if need be, to rush into conflict, but 
slow and reluctant to enter upon a policy of conciliation. The 
result was the famous Papal Schism, continuing for a period 
of forty years, during which two, and sometimes three, rival 
Popes were claiming the Papal prerogatives, fulminating bulls 
and excommunications against each other and against all who 
disputed their claims, and exhausting the arts of diplomacy and 
dnplicity in strengthening their position, increasing the number 
of their allies, and guarding against defeat and deposition. 
This disgraceful state of things did not a little to answer the 
arguments for the infallibility of the popes, and dispose of the 
claim that the church must have one earthly head. Not a few 
perceived that it was actually growing up into the proportions 
of the great beast of the Apocalypse. Good men could not 
help feeling that the centre of the Romish hierarchy was becom* 
ing the great scandal of Christendom, and their reverence was 
steadily giving place to grief or indignation. The lower eccle* 
siaslics were too ready to follow the example of their superi* 
ors, and the people were learning to cherish a contempt for the 
church which was only blighting the world it had been set to 
redeem. This was one of the strong influences that operated 
to raise and swell and intensify the demand for reform, which 
Bohemia pressed so earnestly through the lips of Huss and 
Jerome, and contended for through the swords of Zisca and 
Procopius. 

Besides, the Bohemians had a strong love of independence,, 
and a pride of nationality, which were never fully overcome in 
the successful effort to extend over their country the jurisdic- 
tion of Roman law, and establish within it the usages of the 
Bomish church. Their country was situated in the heart of the 
Eoropean continent, divided from surrounding states by ranges 
of mountains, possessing a fertile soil and a genial climate, and 
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well fitted to bo the home of a race at once brarc, enterprisiD} 
and jealous of foreign encroachment Her chief city, Pragu* 
was the residence of the Oerman Emperor, the homo of ar 
and the foremost capital of Eastern Earope. The revival < 
learning was early and strongly felt by the professors in h< 
renowned University, and through them by the whole body « 
the nobility. Translations of the Scriptures were beginning 1 
multiply, and general knowledge was passing out.from the cloi 
ter into society. 

Moreover, some of the Waldenses, driven out from Piedmoi 
by persecution, had crossed the mountain barriers into Boh 
mia, where they found an asylum, and a people more or lei 
ready to receive the doctrines for whose sake so many of the 
had cheerfully yielded np their lives. Peter Waldo himse 
the reputed foonder of the sect, escaped the Papal police th; 
hunted him, by fleeing into Bohemia, where he at length foui 
a peaceful grave. The seed thus sown, and quickened into li 
many years afterward by the teachings of WicklifiFe in Englan 
brought forth its harvest abundantly. 

But the anti-papal spirit needed no strong impulse fro 
abroad to rouse it into activity. The Bohemians were not le: 
keen than others to perceive the grievous crimes which wei 
flourishing under the cloak of religion, and not less prompt ac 
bold to expose them. They were neither slaves to authorit 
nor blind followers of dictation. About the middle of the XI^ 
century, some most significant criticisms on the degeneracy « 
Christendom, and protests against its corruptions, were pi 
forth in Bohemia. Among these pioneers in the work of eccl 
siastical reform, there are three whoso eminence and boldnei 
deserve special mention. They were Conrad Waldhauser, Jol 
Milicz, and Matthias of Janow. 

Conrad had made a pilgrimage to Rome to attend the jubiU 
proclaimed by Clement VL, in 1360. He was thus afl'ordc 
ample opportunity to witness the results of the Papal bull < 
indulgence. His eyes were opened and his heart filled wit 
agony. He returned to be a preacher of repentance, and 
disturber of the criminal peace of those who were lording 
over God's heritage. The mummeries of the monks were sii 
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glcd ont for his special and his severest censures. He likened 
them to the Pharisees, whom Christ denounced for laying bur- 
dens on men, and charged them with being chiefly concerned in 
making gain of godliness. He lashed their views and those of 
their abettors, and defied all their efforts to crush him. Arti- 
cles were drawn up against him, but when the day of trial 
came, his accusers wero manifestly afraid to confront him, and 
the case was dismissed. 

Milicz was a contemporary of Conrad, and a worthy coadju- 
tor. He preached openly and often against withholding the 
cop from the laity, the employment of a foreign tongue in pub- 
lie worship, the celibacy and wealth of the clergy, the vows of 
the religious orders, &c. His labors were directed to the ob- 
ject of purifying the church, reforming the clergy, and saving 
the people from the vicioos forms of life to which they were 
yielding themselves. Merciful to the sinful when once their 
penitence was awakened, and making special and successful 
efforts to save the abandoned and hopeless around him, he was 
nnsparing in his attacks upon whatever symbolized the corrup- 
tion of doctrine and practice in the church. He was accused 
by the priests to the Pope, to whom he went in person to meet 
his trial and make his defence ; but while he waited for a hear- 
ing at Avignon, death removed him to a higher and juster tri- 
bunal. By his purity of life, his eminent talents, his marvellous 
and earnest labors, and his published writings, he did not a lit- 
tle to prepare the way of Huss. 

Matthias of Janow was a noble and worthy successor of 
Milicz, by whose influence his career was largely determined. 
He had a large acquaintance with, and a profound reverence 
for, the Scriptures, and passed through a most significant in- 
ward experience to a thorough self-renunciation and devotion 
to a true Christian life. He boldly tries human traditions and 
popish decretals by the word of God. He calls a secularized 
hierarchy anti-Christ embodied. He claims that the unity of 
the church consists in its unity with Christ. The priest and 
the layman alike are one in him. The idea that one who is 
elected Pope of Rome thereby becomes head of the whole 
church; and supreme vicar, he pronounces a base lie. It is 
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false that what the Pope determines in matters of faith, is o£ 
equal authority with the gospel ; — the doctrine that the Pope is 
to be obeyed before the gospel, is blasphemous. He deals un* 
sparingly with the avarice, ambition, negligence, laxary. quar* 
rels and simony of the prelates ; — the sale of masses, indnlgen- 
ces, the worship of relics, the persecution of the pious, are held 
up to a stern reprobation. In 1389, he was arraigned before 
the Synod of Prague, and for a time banished from the city, 
and after his death his writings were committed to the flames. 

Such were some of the prophets and heralds of the struggle 
which afterwards made Bohemia a battle-field, and shook tiie 
continent. Events were ripening, the air was full of ominous 
voices, men's hearts beat expectantly, the moral elements wait- 
ed the roaster's hand, to combine and control them. Minds 
were full of thoughts, and hearts throbbed with feeling. The 
man of strong voice and resolute soul was wanted to utter the 
conviction of the people, and put their emotions into deeds. 
He was standing at the door asking for audience. 

John Huss was born in the Southern part of Bohemia, July 
6, 1373. Like many 6ther eminent men, his surname was de- 
rived from the name of his native village. Fully written, ac- 
cording to the ancient custom, his designation would be John 
of Hussinitz. His parents were poor but honest peasants, liv- 
ing in quietude, and seeking to give their son the best educa- 
tion which their circumstances allowed. He was sent to a 
school kept at the monastery, and the boy became a great fii- 
vorite of the monks. The considerable Latin library, standing 
sealed to him in the monastery, provoked many questions 
touching its contentr, and aided in firing his ambition to be a 
scholar. He went from the monastery to the Collegium, and, 
having mastered its course of study, managed to secure admis- 
sion as a student to the University of Prague, already a rival 
of the older Universities of Oxford and Paris. Even here, 
without powerful friends or high social connections, bis purity 
of life, devotion to his studies, and his eminent talents, were 
making an impression. He is described as " a powerful speak- 
er," " meanly born, but of no mean spirit," " his gentleness tow- 
ard all more effective than any power of words," and " disiin- 
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goished for the repatation of a life of remarkable purity." 
These are the testimonies of men who wrote against him after* 
ward as opponents, and who were in little danger of giving him 
larger credit than the truth warranted and required. He re- 
ceived successively all the honorary degrees which the Univer- 
Bity was accustomed to bestow^ excepting that of Boctor of 
Theology. 

Personally acquainted with Jacobel and Jerome of Piitgue, 
an earnest and sympathetic student of ecclesiastical history, a 
keen observer in a position to become familiar with the spirit 
prevailing in the higher circles of the church, studying the works 
ofWickliffO; which had found their way across the channely 
with a quick conscience, a high aim, and a resolute spirit, he 
coDld hardly do otherwise than protest against the corruptions 
which met his gaze on every hand, and take the attitude of an 
nneqaivocal reprover. 

Buss was not, in any proper sense, a disciple of Wickliflfe. 
.He bad at first regarded more or less of the English Reform- 
er's teachings as erroneous, and never gave them his unqualifi- 
ed endorsement. Besides, he possessed one of those indepen- 
dent and original minds which cannot readily yield themselves 
to any human mastery. But when, in 1403, a convocation of 
the University of Prague, with the theological faculty and oth- 
ers, proceeded to arraign and condemn forty-five articles pro- 
fessedly, but unfairly, drawn from Wickliffe*8 works, Huss 
BO^ht vainly to prevent or postpone any decisive action ; and 
the indecent zeal and haste with which the efibrt to make all 
the English Reformer's treatises contraband was carried for- 
ward, doubtless did much to induce Huss to examine them with 
more care, and to receive with more readiness, the needed and 
startling truths which they contained. 

In the year 1400, Bethlehem Chapel was completed at 
Prague. It was erected simply " for the preaching of the word 
of Grod," — a purpose somewhat at variance with the uses to 
which most oi the houses of worship were then devoted. In 
1402, the founder of the chapel selected Huss for its preacher, 
and here, for twelve years, he occupied his proper sphere, and 
foHDd a fitting theatre for the exercise of his high and peculiar 
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powers. As the position was not the gift of prelatical favor, 
its occnpant was left comparatively free from ecclesiastical dic- 
tation and restraint. For several years he was the faithful 
and powerful preacher, and though both ecclesiastics and lay- 
men felt themselves rebuked by his faithfulness and condemned 
by his blameless life, yet being strong at court, and cherished 
in the affections of the people, the dissatisfaction of his foes 
found vent only in secret complaints and guarded whispers. 
His convictions grew clearer and his utterances of them bolder, 
but the people were losing their reverence for Romish tradi- 
tions and gradually adopting the views of WicklilFe, even while 
assenting to the curses uttered over his name. Some of the 
ablest men in the church were scandalized at the proceedings 
of the Popes and the higher ecclesiastics, and lifted up their 
Toices and used their pens in condemnation ; and while men 
heard and read the truthful accusations, tliey were verging to 
the conclusion that a church thus constituted and managed was 
not the true fountain of faith, nor the rightful dictator of con*- 
duct. 

The condition of the church was indeed disheartening. The 
popedom had two rival claimants, who exhausted their honora- 
ble and dishonorable resources in maintaining their position, 
and in seeking supremacy and autocratic powers. Many and 
various efforts were made to adjust the quarrel, and restore 
peace and unity. Neither would cede his powers to the other, 
and both were too suspicious or too selfish to cede in favor of 
some third candidate waiting for election. Partisanship proved 
too strong in the two colleges of cardinals, for conciliation, 
and ambition was too great in the pontificates to allow unity. 
No sooner was the death of a Pope announced, than his parti- 
san cardinals went into conclave to appoint a successor. Grego- 
ry XII. was the Pope of the Italian party, and Benedict XIII. 
kept up the French succession. 

The scandal of the schism was now becoming so great, and 
the mischiefs of it so manifest, that an effort was made, in 
1407-8, to induce a settlement of the rival claims, or a mutual 
cession of powers. The popes were urged to meet together 
and arrange some compromise. Both professed great readiness 
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to do thiS; and with about equal sincerity. A place and time 
were appointed for the conference. Benedict was promptly 
present, Gregory was late. The cunning Italian immediately 
withdrew, and sought to throw the odium of the failure upon 
Ms French rival, whom he was anxious to humiliate, but unwil- 
ling to treat with. "After this neither would accede to the 
propositions of the other. One would not leave the sea-coast, 
and the other would not approach it. Gregory complained 
that he had no gallies ; and Benedict would not venture into 
the heart of Italy, where he would be powerless and his person 
insecure. It was facetiously said of them that one was a land- 
animal, afraid of the sea, and the other a sea-animal, afraid of 
the land." 

The cardinals of Gregory, weary with exhortations, and 
chagrined over their failure to move the inflexible old pontiff, 
very generally withdrew their allegiance, and appealed to a 
general council. They describe him in anything but flattering 
terms. They call him *^ an unscrupulous tyrant," and anticipate 
^'a future Pope who shall be authorized to redress what his 
predecessor has unwarrantably ordained." The appeal strikes 
a somewhat damaging blow against Papal infallibility and the 
Dnity of faith. 

Gregory's answer was in keeping with his character. He 
excommunicated his cardinals, and declared them deprived of 
their dignities and benefices. But he neither won nor terrified 
them. They replied with specific and fearful accusations, and 
jK)8ted their replies on the church doors. They hurled all sorts 
of terrible epithets at '' the monster," and summoned him to 
hear his sentence of deposition. 

Meantime the adherents of Benedict were forsaking him, 
and the civil princes were exhorted to renounce their allegi- 
ance both to him and to his rival. A portion of the cardinals 
of both colleges were at length induced to unite in calling a 
general council, which they appointed to meet at Pisa, March 
25, 1409. This plan met with general favor, and a large atten- 
dance was secured. Twenty-two cardinals were present or 
acted through deputies, two hundred bishops, besides many ec. 
clesiastics of inferior rank ; while the civil power was repre- 
4 
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sentcd by the ambassadors of six kings and numeroTis princes. 
Each Popo had rallied as many adherents as possibtei and their 
opponents had not failed to gather the strongest force which 
could be commanded. The council held its sessions in the great 
Cathedral, into which the magnificent procession passed to 
hear mass, and listen to the sermon preached by the Archbish- 
op of Milan, before entering upon the waiting work. Then 
came the struggle. Questions of order and privilege were 
raised. The council was objected against as illegitimate, be- 
cause it had not been called by a pope. The right of a pope 
to abdicate was doubted. But Oerson, the great Parisian 
scholar and theologian, exposed the sophistry of these pleas, 
and pressed home the necessity for purging away the shamefd 
schism, until the council yielded to his views, and proceeded to 
depose both Benedict and • Gregory, " for their persistence in 
schism, their notorious heresy, their perjured violation of sol- 
emn oaths, and their wickedness and enormous excesses." 
They declared the Roman See vacant, absolved. the whole peo- 
ple from all allegiance to either of the contendents, and declar- 
ed all bulls, decrees, processes and excommunications issued by 
either after the assembling of the council, null and void. The 
twenty- three cardinals in attendance then went into conclave 
and elected Peter Fhila^rgi, who assumed the title of Alezan^ 
derV. 

But the difficulty was not at an end. The action of the coiia* 
cil had added another to the already existing claimants of the 
pontificate. Neither Gregory nor Benedict would yield his 
pretensions, and both had their adherents. The decision of 
the council was not accepted as infallible everywhere. Besides, 
nothing effective had been done to check the profligacy of the 
clergy, and purify the sacred offices. Complaints wore made 
against the council for grievous neglects, and its character was 
most seriously and boldly impeached. Clemengis, afterwards 
Benedict's private secretary, and a man of great ability and 
worth of character, says <' the assembly of Pisa only deceived 
the church of God.'' He says it was largely composed of 
" carnal and avaricious men, eager after their benefices, and 
blinded by their passions, who have obstructed the reformation 
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of the chnrcb." Boniface, brother of the eloquent Vincent of 
Ferrara, and bis equal in piety, speaks of the council as '' a 
profane, heretical, cursed, seditious, absurd, scandalous, diabol- 
ical assembly." Possibly his portrait may have been some* 
what shaded, by his disappointment, but its zeal was certainly 
less questionable than its character. But the controversy open- 
ed the door for the entrance of the doctrines of the reformers. 
The council had denied Papal infallibility and authority, and 
deposed the pontiffs. Eminent Catholic doctors affirmed that 
the coancil had no authority to depose a Pope, and in its action 
bad both grievously blundered and sinned, so that no one was 
boDod by its decisions. Three popes, each claiming authority 
and infallibility, were seeking to crush each other as usurpers, 
heretics and schismatics. It is obvious that the Papal See 
conid never stand before the world unchallenged, as it had done 
before. Besides, one of the first acts of the newly-elected Pope 
vas the issuing of a bull granting larger privileges to the men- 
dicant monks, who were being steadily crushed by the gener- 
al opposition of the regular clergy and the people. The meas- 
ure excited surprise, indignation and resistance, and aroused 
opposition against Alexander Y., even among those who aided 
in his election, and welcomed him with acclamations to the 
pontificate. Gerson, speaking for the University of Paris, de- 
clared the bull to bo " intolerable, incompatible with the wel- 
fare of the church, that must be rescinded before the preaching 
friars could be restored to their privileges." 

At Prague, the action of the council was generally accepted, 
and Hus^imself gave a sort of sanction to its proceedings. 
Bat the decision against Wickliffe grew more and more dis- 
tasteful to the preacher at Bethlehem Chapel, and the national 
feeling in Bohemia, from considerations that were more politi- 
cal than theological, was gradually sidiug with him. Sbynco, 
Archbishop of Prague, found that sentiments akin to those which 
had been condemned as Wickliffe's, were finding utterance 
within his jurisdiction, but the work of suppressing them was 
likely to prove so delicate and difficult a matter, that he for- 
mally certified, as a means of silencing complaints, that, after 
diligent examination; no further heresy or error was to be 
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found in the land. He disliked Huss and bis sympathizers suf- 
ficiently, but greatly dreaded a rupture. 

In 140d, owing to some changes in the government of the 
University of Prague, Huss was appointed rector. It was a 
testimony to his worth of character, and his eminence and 
faithfulness as a preacher. The archbishop, who still sided 
with the deposed Pope Gregory, soon began to manifest his 
jealousy of the bold preacher's influence ; and now that he could 
directly reach him through his rectorship, he began to exercise 
his power. He soon after issued an ordinance, forbidding any 
person within his diocese to discharge priestly duties, who ad- 
hered to the action of the council of Pisa, and refused to recognize 
Gregory as Pope. This mandate was manifestly chiefly aimed 
at Huss. It would not have carried with it any great force but 
for the members of the clergy, who felt themselves rebuked and 
galled by the exposure of their negligence and vices, continual- 
ly made at Bethlehem Chapel, and in the University pulpit. 
These joined their efforts to those of the Archbishop. 

It was the first open conflict with higher ecclesiastical au- 
thority. But Huss, strong in his convictions, refused obedience. 
The Archbishop complained to the King, Wenzel, but to no 
purpose. He cared little for theology, he was on friendly 
terms with Huss, and what little moral and patriotic feeling he 
possessed, was arrayed against the legate and partisan of 
Gregory. " So long," he replied, " as master Huss preached 
against us of the laity, you were very much pleased with it ; 
your turn has now come, and you had better b^ content.^ 
There was both sarcasm and truth in the answer. Huss grew 
bolder, openly expressed his strong sympathy with Wicklifie, 
while rejecting some of his opinions, recognized him as an able 
and Christian teacher, and translated more or less of his works 
into the Bohemian tongue, and set them circulating through the 
kingdom. This excited opposition and alarm. Andrew of 
Broda, a former friend of Huss, remonstrated, abandoned his 
old associate, and wrote to the Archbishop, who was then 
abroad, an account of the matter. The possessors of Wick- 
liffe's writings were ordered to bring them forward to be burn- 
ed. Huss asked to have the heresies pointed out, promising to 
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reject whatever should be proved heretical. But the Archbish- 
op could use fire more readily than he could employ logic or 
Scripture. Two hundred bound volumes were given to the 
flames, amid remonstrances, while some members of the Univer- 
sitj denied the authority, and kept the books. The Archbishop 
abandoned the cause of Gregory, for the sake of getting sup- 
port ia his proceedings against Huss and the recusant stu- 
dents. Under cover of the bull of Alexander V., to whom he 
now gave in his adhesion, he made a new demand for the books, 
and forbade Huss and his sympathisers to preach. They ap- 
pealed, and thus incurred the archiepiscopal sentence of ex- 
commuDication. But Huss, after deliberating, decided that it 
was his duty to preach in Bethlehem Chapel. He put aside 
the prohibition on the ground, first, that it conflicted with the 
original deed of endowment, which devoted the chapel to the 
preaching of the word of God ; and, secondly, that it was op- 
posed to the plain command of Christ, who had bidden his dis- 
ciples go everywhere preaching the gospel. Still later, after 
considering the whole subject, he states his purpose in these 
memorable and decisive words : 

"In order that I may not make myself guilty by my silence, 
forsaking the truth for a piece of bread, or through fear of man, 
I avow it to be my purpose to defend the truth which God has 
enabled me to know, and especially the truth of the Holy 
Scriptures, even to death ; since I know that the truth stands, 
and is forever mighty, and abides eternally ; and with her there 
is no respect of persons. And if the fear of death should ter- 
rify me, still I hope in my God, and in the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit, that the Lord himself will give me firmness. 
And if I have found favor in his sight, he will crown me with 
martyrdom. But what more glorious triumph is there than 
this ? Inciting his faithful ones to this victory, our Lord says : 
'Fear not them that kill the body.' " 

These are resolute words, but they exhibit a calm, thought- 
ful, conscientious spirit. It is not bravado, but a deliberate ac- 
ceptance of the sentiment oT the apostles, — ^' We ought to obey 
God rather than men." Ho appealed to the Pope against the 
prohibition and demand of the Archbishop, in a lengthy docn- 
4« 
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meat, which ably reviews the whole ground. Bui it did not 
suffice to stay proceedings. The books were publicly burned/ 
amid the tolling of bells, on the 15th of July, 1410, and three 
days later the Archbishop pronounced Huss and his protesting 
companions excommunicated. The king was indignant, bat 
could really do nothing; many of the inhabitants of Prague and 
elsewhere threatened the Archbishop with violence, and derided 
him in caricatures and street songs. But from the pulpit ^^^ 
Bethlehem Chapel, the voice of Huss rang like a prophet's and 
its echoes were repeated over the kingdom. 

Meanwhile, Alexander T. had died, and Balthasar Cosset 
known as John XXIIL, had been duly elected his snccessoi** 
Among the many pontiffs who have disgraced the position !>> 
their vices, he was notoriously eminent. He had secured tb^ 
election of his predecessor, managed him while he lived, is get'' 
erally believed to have procured his death by poison, and ihet^ 
won or forced the cardinals into the appointment of himself 
successor. He had been a pirate in early life, and he hit 
struggled for the pontificate in the same spirit in which he had 
chased a prize on the sea. No crime had terrified him or hin- 
dered his pursuit of ecclesiastical distinctions^ and his charac- 
ter was not likely to improve in the exercise of the power 
which he had coveted for the sake of its gratifications. 

From such a man Huss had nothing to hope, except as the 
pontiff's interest might chance to lie in the same line as the 
reformer's conscience. He gave the whole case into the charge 
of a single cardinal, Otho de Colonna. The cardinal accepted 
the representations of the Archbishop, urged him to more strin- 
gent measures, and summoned Huss to appear within a specifi- 
ed time and justify himself before the tribunal of the Pope. 
The citizens of Prague sent a deputation to Rome to confer 
with the cardinal, and endeavor to get his consent that the case 
might be tried at Prague. They believed that Huss would not 
be allowed to reach Rome alive. But the deputy refused all 
concessions, and, on the expiration ^f the period designated for 
pill appearance, the cardinal added his sentence of excommnni* 
ipifoii to that of the Archbishop. The sentence was based on 
tt i|||^««] to appear. Huss still occupied his pulpit^ but the 
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Archbishop laid the city of Prague under interdict and closed 

the churches. The King overruled the Archbishop, and the 

matter was compromised by the authorities, in such a way as 

ihat the Archbishop was to withdraw his sentence and interdict, 

Aid prosecutions were to cease on both sides at Prague. The 

papal dignitary was overborne, but the proceedings against 

Suss before the higher tribunal at Rome were not likely to be 

stayed. Sbynco had fairly capitulated to the opposing forcesy 

c^nd left Prague wearied and humiliated ; but John XXIIL, 

'^liongh he might be lenient from policy, was not likely to be 

swayed by conscience, or conquered by fear. 

In September, 1411, Sbynco died, weary of life, and too 
"^ireak to carry longer the burdens of his office at such a periods 
[is successor, Albic, appointed by the king, was a man of still 
less character and ability, — ignorant, indolent and sensuaL 
[uss had not much to fear from such an ecclesiastical supervi- 
sor, bat the Pope sent as his legate to take the oversight of 
papal affairs at Prague, Conrad, bishop of Olmutz, a man of 
Tigor and power, who soon managed to reduce Albic to a mere 
puppet. Affairs soon came to a crisis at Prague. The Pope had 
issued a bull and curse against the King of Naples, who supported 
the pretensions of Gregory XII., declaring him a heretic, a 
schismatic, and guilty of high treason against the church and 
against God ; proclaimed a crusade for the destruction of his 
adherents, and granted a full indulgence to all who would bear 
arms or give money in aid of the undertaking. Conrad pub- 
lished the bull at Prague, and being suspicious that Huss 
might oppose it, he requested Albic to summon him, and in the 
Archbishop's presence, demanded whether he would obey the 
apostolical mandates. Huss declared himself perfectly ready 
to obey them. The legate of the Pope expressed his delights 
** My lord," rejoined Huss, " understand me well ; I said I am 
ready with all my heart to obey the apostolical mandates ; but 
I call apostolical mandates the doctrines of the apostles of 
Christ; and so far as the papal mandates agree with these, so 
fiur I will obey them most willingly. But if I see anything in 
them at variance with these, I shall not obey, even though the 
stake were staring me in the face." 
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Thet reply shows clearly where the respective parties stand. 
Ignorant of the word in its later signification, perhaps, or 
spurning it when uttered, Huss is a Protestant. Ho has ac- 
cepted the council of Pisa as a legitimate assembly, and recog- 
nized John XXin. as the lawfully elected Pope ; and now the 
question before him is, whether he will endorse every decree, 
and aid in executing every mandate of the Pope, without regard 
to its character ? Will he sink his own private judgment under 
the requirements of his ecclesiastical superior ? Will he listen 
to the Pope even when he appears to be plainly contradicting 
Scripture, and contravening the law of Christ ? Will he be the 
pontiff's slave, or the Messiah's freeman ? It was the vital 
question, and Huss, after much deliberation, answered it without 
equivocation. He must either retreat or advance. He must 
withdraw and condemn the words already uttered against the 
assumptions and vices of the prelates, or he must arraign and 
rebuke the Romish See itself. Other men, who had kept pace 
with Huss, grew timid and faltered. The king could not be 
counted on to support him. Stanislaus, his former teacher, and 
Paletz, his almost bosom friend, were ready to desert him and 
the cause, and make peace while it was possible with the offend- 
ed authorities. 

But Huss could not be false to his convictions, nor play the 
coward even before this new and greater danger. From his 
pulpit in Bethlehem Chapel, he frankly told his hearers what 
he thought of this projected crusade, which was conceived in 
malice, nursed by ambition and pride, " which travistied the 
fundamental principles of the gospel, and scandalized all Chris- 
tian minds." Huss was now fully roused. Efforts were being 
made in his own parish to enlist men and secure contributions 
for the crusade. He began to hint that the Pope was Anti- 
Christ, while prostituting his powers to such purposes. In 
June, 1412, he affixed a statement to the doors of several 
churches, that, on a certain specified day, he would publicly 
dispute on the following question : " Whether it is according to 
the law of Christ, and a profitable thing, that Christian believ* 
ers, with God's glory, the salvation of souls, and the welfare of 
the kingdom in view, should give their support to the bull of 
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■• 
the Pope, proclaiming a crusade against Ladislans, King of Na- 
ples?" He challenged the teachers in the University, priests 
and monks, to meet him with their objections. An immense 
audience assembled before which Hnss boldly announced his 
news, and mostly silenced his opponents. Jerome,^ — in some 
8eDse a disciple of Huss, bold and able, whom we shall meet 
again hereafter^ — supported the arguments of Huss in a long, 
able and energetic speech, which was loudly applauded by many 
of the Bohemian Knights. "Bight is on his side,'' was the ^ry 
from every quarter. • 

The feeling grew deeper and spread. Mock processions 
and songs were arranged b/ the citizens to ridicule the sup- 
porters of the crusade. The papal assemblies were sometimes 
disturbed, and the venders of indulgences dri en away. Some, 
of the leaders in these movements were arrcf ted, and thr^C^ 
them were tried and executed, in spite if if b efforts of Huss 
to save them. He had labored to previ nt ul such outbreaks, 
bat the more ardent and impetuous Jerc^e seemed to be en- 
couraging the* hostile manifestations. Huss sought earnestly 
to exculpate himself from the charge of holding the extreme^- 
riews which were frequently attributed to him, blending pr 
deoce and conciliation with fidelity ; Jerome dealt his bl^ /s 
with more severity than caution, and often fed the fires ^ in- 
dignation now burning in the hearts of the populace. 

The case of Huss was still pending before the pontiff*, and 
there could be little room for doubt over its issue. " There was 
bo longer any hope of mercy at Bome for a man who hadunscru- 
pdously exposed the iniquity of the papacy, and sinned against 
its avarice." A third bull of excommunication was launched 
against him by Peter de Augelis, a cardinal into whose hands 
the Pope had put the matter, in the summer of 1412. Men 
were forbidden to extend to him charity or pity, and every 
town or city harboring him was put under interdict, religious 
worship suspended, and the sacraments refused. If he died 
excommunicated, he was to be denied buf ial in any consecrated 
spot. The Pope added his direct word, requiring that the per- 
son of Huss should be seized and brought before the Archbishop 
of Prague, and that Bethlehem chapel should be torn down that 
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it might cease to be a den of lieretics. But this old weapo 
terror could not frighten the reformer. He still remained 
PraguC; and preached from his pulpit. The people were 
largely the friends of Huss, and many of them were welcom: 
the inspiration of the truer faith. They remonstrated agaii 
the execution of the order laying the city under interdict, ai 
the king, Wenzel, from politic and selfish considerations chiefl 
interposed his authority. He issued an order to the paris 
priests, who held their offices by his consent, and receive 
their salaries at his pleasure, charging them to continue theii 
regular ministrations, or lose their money. The pocket con- 
quered the inclination. The gold of Wenzel was a stronger 
motive than the prohibition of John XXHL, and the bull was, 
for the time, practically counterworked. 

Near the close of the year, however, Husshad concluded that 
it would probably be wiser for him to leave Prague, at least for 
a time. He had remained long enough to prove his courage, 
to sow the seed of a better faith in many ready hearts, and 
thoroughly vindicate the positions which he had taken. His 
stay would keep alive a bitter irritation, perhaps compromise 
the position of his friends, furnish grounds for a charge of con- 
tumacy, and imply that the cause he loved was not solely bound 
up in the person, or dependent on the efforts, of a single advo- 
cate. He might scatter the truth elsewhere by a removal, he 
could put his convictions into permanent form by the aid of his 
pen, he would be following the directions of Christ to his dis- 
ciples, and he could return to Prague whenever it seemed need- 
ful. Before leaving he clearly defined his position, and drew 
up his third and final appeal from the sentence of the Pope, 
which, after reciting the methods in which, and the grounds on 
which he had been arraigned and condemned, closes in these 
words : — *' I, John Huss, present this appeal to Jesus ChriBt, 
my Master, who knows, protects, and judges the righteous cause 
of every individual whomsoever." 

He retired to his native village, preached extensively in the 
fields, and private dwellings, and wherever the people thronged 
to hear him, corresponded with his flock and* friends in Prague 
and elsewhere, and gave to the world that most elaborate and 
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systematic of all his treatises, the exposition of the Church in 
its coDstitotion, offices and powers. He makes a distinction 
between the true Church and the visible church. The former 
embraces all the predestinate^ — ^those in the world make up the 
church militant; those in purgatory the sleeping church, those 
in heaven the church triumphant. The visible church has those 
in it who are not of it, and many members of the true church 
are thrust out of the visible church. Christ is its sole Head« 
The Pope is a successor of Peter, only when he reproduces 
Peter's faith, humility and love. The popedom is not essential 
to the well being and edification of tBe church. There was no 
pope in the early church ; Christ can properly provide for its 
welfare, even though there should be no more popes till the 
last day. The office does not make the priest, but the priest 
the office. Faithful Christians, t:eep{ng the commandments, are 
the magistrates of theVhurch, but prelates who break them are 
least, and if reprobates, have no part in the kingdom of Ood. 
Opposition to the mandates of ecclesiastical superiors, when 
they contravene the law of Christ, is true Catholic obedience. 
The laity may rebuke the priests for their faults. The power 
of the keys rests alone in God. He still believes in transub- 
stantiation, and makes no special protest against withholding 
the cup from the laity. 

There are many Bomish traditions which are yet manifestly 
retaining their hold upon the mind of Huss, but it is easy to see 
that these views strike at the very tap-root of the great hie- 
rarchy and its assumptions. The real question at issue is 
whether the Pope or the Scriptures shall be recognized as pos- 
sessing the higher authority, and that question is the radical 
one. And the great mass of the Bohemian people, and a large 
portion of the nobility, are already ranged by the side of Huss, 
accepting him as both exponent and leader. Indeed Bohemia 
began to be thought of as hopelessly lost to the Church, and 
the teachings of the reformers were spreading beyond these 
limits. The King could not be relied on to aid the Pope, the 
Archbishop was overawed by the people, the University was 
verging over to protestant views, and the Barons were largely 
united in the purpose to resist the papal demands. " There was 
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a conviction becoming deeper and more general oti every aide 
among the papal party, that Huss could only be managed, and 
his heresy restrained, by a general council. Might not one be 
convoked ?" 

There were many reasons to be urged in favor of such i 
measure. Christendom was scandalized by the picture of three 
rival pontiffs struggling for supremacy. There was a loud and 
increasing demand for ecclesiastical reform. Sigismund, th< 
emperor of Germany, feared an invasion from the Turks, whicl 
ho could only hope to repel by the force of a united kingdom 
and the papal schism, and*the Bohemian heresy were weakenin{ 
it with fierce internal dissensions. The emperor urged it upoi 
the Pope with arguments and threats, the cardinals were en 
listed in its behalf, and at length John XXm. reluctantly unite< 
with Sigismund in appointing It to meet in Constance, Octobe; 
.3, 1414. Huss was cited to appear before it and answer t( 
the charges that were to be brought against him, and Wenze 
was directed to see that the reformer was escorted there. 

Of this council at Constance, which continued in session foi 
more than three years, we have no space to speak at length 
Its history is a varied, but, in the main, a mournful though in 
structive record. Of its large number of learned and eminen 
men gathered from every quarter of Christendom ; of the plot 
ting and counter plotting which kept the various parties anx 
ious and busy ; of its fruitfulness in expedients and its lack o 
straightforwardness and principle ; of the brave words whicl 
were spoken and the cowardly deeds which followed them; oi 
the sonorous outcries against corruption, and the perpetua 
clamors for reform, which seemed intended merely as expedi 
cuts for getting rid of repentance ; of the beginnings, when the 
council asserted its superiority to the Pope by deposing th< 
whole three rival pontiffs, and of the end, when their successor 
Martin Y., for whose election it had provided, became the die 
tatorial master of the council ;-r-of all these things Dr. Gillet 
has given us a full, well-digested and graphic account, condcns 
ing the voluminous compilations of Van der Hardt into f 
clear and vivid narrative. We must content ourselves with i 
succinct statement of its action touching Huss and the Bohemiai 
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h&refsf ] and the remftining portion of the story, M\ of interest 
as it is, mnst be told in the briefest and most general way. 

On the 11th of October, 1414, Hoss left Pragnefor Constance j 
haying asked, and, singularly enough, actually obtained, from the 
grand inqnieitor of tfie diocese of Prague, a certificate of his^ or- 
t)iodoxy/-^in which the author declares that he has ^ always con* 
Bidered him [Huss] to be a good Gathalic, not finding in him 
up to this day any eril or error/' It ia not very easy to ex* 
idftia the act of the inquisitor ia giving such a testimonial. 
He emperor, Sigismpnd, had also granted him a safe-condnet 
in the usual form, and two faithful knigbta and true friends 
^ere deputed to accompany him^ — John of Ghlum and Wenzel 
^Duba. He made a full and careful statement of his doctri- 
Bal Tiews before leaving, declared his willingness and desire to 
^nder uq account of his faith before the assembled representa- 
tives of the Christian world, expressed his desire to be con- 
viDoed out of the Scriptures of any error which be had taught^ 
and added : ^ But I trust that Ood will not grant the victory 
to unbelieversy^to men who outrage the truth." The parting 
seene between him and Jerome was marked by deep and ten- 
der emotion. ^ Dear master,'' said Jerome, '< be firm ; mait- 
tain intrepidly what thoo hast written and preached against 
the pride, avarice, and other vices of the churchmen, with argu- 
ments drawn from the Holy Scriptures. Should this task be-^ 
eone too severe for thee, — should 1 learn that thou hast Mien 
into any peril-^I shall fly at 'once to tby assistance." There 
were good reasons for the anxiety felt by the Bohemians re- 
specting the fate of their leader, and why Huss himself, thou^ 
calm and firm, should have felt like Paul going bound in the 
%fin% to Jerusalem. 

He was not molested during his journey, and multitudes of 
people, with varied feelings, thronged about him, anxious to see 
the priest who had dared to brave the supreme authority of the^ 
church. On his arrival at • Constance, his two attendanta 
Botified the Pope, John XXHL, of his presence, and asked 
vbether he might remain in the city free from the danger of 
violence. The pontiff replied promptly : '^ Had he killed my 
own brother, not a hair of his head should be touched while he 
6 
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remained in the city." For a few weeks he enjoyed compani' 
tive quiet, but his enemies were busy in inflaming the minds of 
the authorities and of the people against him, by every device, 
which a skilful and persistent malignity could invent. 

On the 28th of November, a meeting of cardinals was 
held in the Episcopal palace to consider the case of Huss, and 
he was cited before them. Huss promptly obeyed the sum- 
monS; but while declaring his willingness to confer freely with 
the cardinals, he stated that he had appeared at Constance to 
answer before the general council, where be would unhesitating- 
ly abjure any error when convinced of it. As night approached, 
the provost of the palace informed his faithful attendant, John 
de Ghlum, that he was at liberty to retire, but that Huss must 
remain in custody. Huss and his friends were astounded at 
this unblushing disregard of the pledges of the safe-conduct^ 
and of the guaranty given by the Pope. But the perfidious 
spirit of the papacy was beginning to show itself. Remonstrance 
and appeal were vain. On the side of the oppressor there wa» 
power, but neither honor nor justice. On the 6th of Decem- 
ber, the reformer was carried to the prison of the monastery, 
09 the banks of the Rhine, thrown into a nauseous, underground 
apartment, through which all sorts of filth were discharged into 
the stream. In a few hours he was thrown into a violent fever, 
which threatened his life. He was, therefore, removed to more 
healthy apartments above ground, but the proceedings against 
him were not stayed for an hour, be was refused the aid of an 
advocate, and every man who came forward with an accusation 
against him was freely allowed to testify. 

The contest between the council and the Pope put the case 
of Huss for sometime into the background. Meantime he bad 
been removed, for politic reasons, into anatber monastery, 
where at length his Bohemian friends found him, atretcfaed on a 
miserable couch, wasted almost to a skeleton. For three days 
he had been without food. The indignation of bis friends did 
not help him. The next day he was given into the custody of 
the bishop of Constance, who removed him to the castle of 
Oottlieben, three miles from the city, irons were fastened to 
his feet, and at night he was chained by his arms to the walL 
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The impulsiTO Jerome hastened to Constance, drawn by friend- 
ship and indignation, but discovered that his presence might 
jeopardize his own life and increase the bitter feeling against 
his friend. He accordingly retired, and wrote to the emperor 
and the council, asking each to grant him an open and unequiv- 
ocal safe-conduct, that lie might appear at Constance and justify 
both himself and his master. The emperor shrewdly refused 
the document ; the council replied, virtually summoning him to 
Appear before them within a fortnight, as a suspected teacher 
of heresy. He posted his petition and the substance of the re- 
plies upon the church doors, and declaimed openly, in his im- 
pressible indignation, s^ainst the injustice. ' He was trapped 
and arrested at Hirschau, a small village on the Rhine, April 
24th, 1415, bound, and sent to Constance, dragged through the 
streets by a chain, accused of all sorts of errors by all sorts of 
men, dragged then to the dungeon of a tower, chained so as to 
prevent his sitting down, and kept for two days in the most 
painful posture, refreshed occasionally w^th a little bread and 
water. And it was not till his health gave way, and the stake 
was in danger of being cheated of a victim, that his treatment 
became tolerable. 

But the detail of these cruelties need not be presented. The 
Bohemian nobles presented a remonstrance against the treat- 
ment which Huss and Jerome had received, but though it de- 
layed proceedings somewhat, and i^licited some encouraging 
words, it effected nothing in preventing the final result which 
the enemies of Huss and Jerome had resolved should be reach- 
ed. It was not without the most strenuous exertions of John 
de Chlnm and his coadjutors, that Huss obtained an audience 
before the council, or escaped open condemnation without any 
real hearing. His first hearing, — such as it was, — took place 
on the first of June, 1415. The proceedings were in keeping 
with the previous plotting. As Huss commenced to reply to 
the successive accusations, the council was a scene of tumult, 
and outcries and insulting clamors filled the room. The coun- 
cil adjourned for a weeM) and Huss again appeared, loaded with 
chains, and stood for the first time before the emperor, who 
now presided. Accusations and replies filled the hours, — 
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many of tho charges beiog utterly false; and few of the remain- 
der being at all fair. The next day a third aadienoe was 
{^ranted him, when thirty-nine articles were read* charged aft 
heretical; and ostensibly drawn from his writings. Most o^ 
these had, with a semblance of honor, been shown to Hnss 
his prison, and his replies were prepared in writing. Hoss wa. 
exhorted *^4o give in hia submission to the council, and endmr^^ 
without remonstranoOf whatever should be determined inregam^^ 
to him by the common voice" Hnss asked what the ooimoirflS 
determination was. The cardinal of Cambray replied ; <' Firsts 
that you confess that you have erred in those articles thathavc^ 
been alleged against you ; then, that you promisCi on oath, noC 
to teach or think any of those errors in the future ; and, finally, 
that you recant all those articles." Huss replied that he was 
ready to be instructed, but begged they would not force him to 
crucify his conscience and imperil his soul; and added that he 
could not renounce many of the articles charged against him for 
the reason that he had never held them. He left the council to 
return to it only once more. 

Some of his friends urged a qtuisi recantation. Paletz, his 
old associate, now one of his prosecutors, seeing that a fatal 
result might be reached, labored to shake the reformer's con- 
stancy, influenced, perhaps, somewhat by self-reproach. But 
Huss was firm, though still asking only to be convinced oat of 
Scripture. He had now^no hope of escape, and spent his time 
in meditation and prayer, and in sending messages of love, and 
exhortations to constancy, to his friends. With a beautiful uid 
rare magnanimity, he chose Paletz for his confessor ; but the 
task was too painful to be accepted. 

On the 6th of July, Huss had his final hearing before the 
council. He was stationed in front of the platform, the bishop 
of Lodi preached a sermon well calculated to whet the appetite 
for the blood of the prisoner. Thirty more articles were read 
and charged upon him, and no fair opportunity allowed for a 
reply. Why listen to a plea which may impeach a jury for 
framing a verdict which they are bant on rendering ? The 
bishop of Concordia read the two sentences of the counoil|— 
for Huss was not to be flattered into compliance nor frightened 
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into sabmission^-— one condemning bis books to be burned, the 
other, reqairing his degradation from the priesthood, that he 
might be given over to the secular arm. When the reading 
was coDcladed, Huss knelt in the presence of the vast assem- 
bly, and prayed thas: '' Lord God, through thy mercy I pray 
thee, deign to pardon all my enemies, for thou knowest that I 
have been Hnjustly accused by them, overcome by false witness- 
es, oppressed by fictitious accusations, and unrighteously con- 
demned. For thy mercy's sake, therefore, remit their sins." 
It was the prolonged echo of that prayer which once ascended 
from the lips of Him whose fidelity and love made him Example 
and Redeemer. Then he was clad in priestly robes, urged 
again to retract, then stripped of the habiliments with bitter 
and insnlting words, and given over to the officers for execu- 
tion,*^who were bidden to burn him, with whatever pertained 
to him. The procession, on its way to the stake, passed by 
the point where the condemned books were being burned. He 
was bound to the stake, the bundles of straw were lighted, 
and amid prayers and recitations of the creed, the earthly life 
passed away. The skeleton was beaten into fragments, the 
heart roasted on a stick till it was reduced to ashes, the gar- 
ments were consumed, and then the ashes, and every fragment 
«nd memorial of the scene were shovelled up, carted away, 
and thrown into the Rhine, that nothing might be preserved as 
a relic It was on the 6 th of July, 1415, — the Sabbath^ — the 
forty-second birth-day of the martyr — that this tragedy was 
ended. The right of private judgment, the authority of the 
Scriptures, the fallibility of the popes and councils, and the 
power of truth uttered in faithfulness and enforced by a conse- 
crated life, had been asserted in a tone that could never be 
silenced. 

On the 19th of July, Jerome was brought before the council, 
and again on the 11th of September following. Efforts had 
been industriously made to induce him to abjure his avowed 
opinions, and subscribe to the justice of the execution of Huss. 
He had been kept in a dungeon and in chains, prostrated by 
sickness, plied by artifices, and was now threatened with the 
fate of Huss. Bold, energetic, ardent and overflowing with 

5* 
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the zeal of courage as he was, full of self-reliance and resUetfS 
fire, ho quailed before these steadily approaching terrors, and 
yielded to this long-continued friction of trial. He was a hero 
in the hour of action ; but the calmness and patience, the steady 
faith which is fed by meditation and prayer, the self-distrost 
which sends one to the fountain of help that is found alone in 
God ; — these were more or less wanting. He signed the paper 
submitted to him in an hour of weakness, though not withoat 
inward reproaches. But having wrung from him a partial sub- 
mission, the council were bent on a full recantation. His treat- 
ment was less harsh, and a considerable party were ready to 
release him. But the more violent questioned the sincerity ofT 
his apparent submission, and brought forward new charges* 
Six months had passed, and Jerome had reflected, and reflec 
tion had brought back the old vigor of purpose, and a deeper 
and calmer faith. 

On the 27th of April, 1416, the council met and proceeded, 
to deal with the case of Jerome. The document containia^ 
the new list of accusations was long enough to occupy a sessioim 
in the reading, and indicated that the new commission had gone 
over tlic whole period of the prisoner s life, and collected everjr 
circumstance that could be made to weigh against him. It was 
a marvellous product of malice and skill. The false and tiie 
true were mixed artfully together, the insignificant and the im- 
portant aided alike to fashion the ponderous document Oa 
tlie 2Sd of May ho stood before the council, and heard his in- 
dictment drawn up in one hundred and one items. Less fair- 
ness, if possible, was shown by the council in the hearing, than 
was exhibited in the trial of Huss. The council adjourned 
over two days, and on its reissemUing on the 26th, Jerome 
won tho privilege of speaking with almost unabridged freedom, 
lie was now fully himself, and master of his wonderful powers. 
He was ^vilo through imprisonment and suffering, but migeatic 
iu tho peuilcnoe b<^tlen by the memory of his cowardly sub- 
ttiasiou on a previous day. and in the purpose of a noble diaa- 
vowal of what he now accounted his disgrace. His reverent 
solemnity as he b^[au silenced the levity of the council, his 
ke<u criticisms captivated its attention, his indignaat eloquence 
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thrilled it with admiration and awed it into fear. He took 
back the sentence of condemnation which he had been partly 
terrified into writing against Huss, and while the tender mem* 
ones of their former friendship were revived, he paid him atrib'^ 
Qte which love only could prompt, and only a master of speech 
coold utter. 

This, the noblest part of his great effort, sealed his fate. He 
vindicated the character and the teachings of Huss «nd Wick- 
life before the men who had vilified and cursed them, and that 
oonld not be pardoned. Testimonies to the wonderful ability 
(^Jerome's defence, many of them presented by bis enemieS) 
all unite in establishing his reputation. Paggio, an eminent 
Italian narrator, describes it in a manner suggesting Burke*s 
eology of Sheridan's eloquence. 

Jerome went back to his prison a doomed, but an almost 
joyful, man. He had won an inward victory, such as took away 
the homiliation of any outward defeat. On Sunday, May 30, 
1416, he was brought before the council to receive his final 
BeDtence. When formally called upon to retract, he responded 
thast 

''Almighty God I and you who hear me, be witnesses I I 
swear that I believe all the articles of the Catholic faith, as the 
cbarch believes and observes them ; but I refuse to subscribe 
to the condemnation of those just and holy men whom you have 
unjustly condemned, because they have denounced the scandals 
of your life, and it is for this I am about to perish." 

Then followed the sermon, meant to sanctify the waiting 
deed, and put the assembly into a temper to execute it. Then 
Jerome was once more allowed to speak before receiving his 
tentence. He explained his position, again confessed his cow^ 
ardice and guilt in his previous recantation, bore yet another 
testimony to the godly character and wise teaching of Huss* 
and Wickliffe, and closed with these memorable and prophetic 
words: 

^ You wish to see me die, because I honor upright men, who 
have stigmatized the pride and avarice of priests^ Yet is that 
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a safficient cause to warrant my death? Why! before you 
foand in me any evil whatever, yon had resolved that I sthonld 
die. Courage, therefore, and proceed ! But, believe me, that 
in dying I will leave you a sting in your hearts, and a gnawing 
worm in your consciences. I appeal to the sacred tribunal of 
Jesus Christ, and within a hundred years you shall answer 
there for your conduct toward me." 

The sentence was read, the heroic man was given into the 
hands of the officers, who led him to the spot where Huss bad 
been burned, the fagots were lighted, the tones of prayer gradual- 
ly died on the eloquent lips, his garments and bed were thrown 
into the flames that were consuming his body, the ashes were 
flung into the Rhine, and the voice of another noble martyr went 
ringing round the world. 

Huss and Jerome were dead, but the Bohemian nation had 
canonized them, and been provoked into a defiance of the au- 
thority, and a rejection of the ecclesiasticism, which had sent 
them to the stake. Church reform was demanded by many 
voices, but not attempted by the council. Wenzel died, and 
Sigismund sought to take possession of the crown of Bolfemia. 
The new Pope proclaimed a crusade against the Bohemians to 
reduce them to submission. The nation rose in arms, repel- 
ling alike the rule of an emperor who had allowed his safe-con- 
duct, given to Huss, to be disregarded, and the dictation of a 
Pope who had lent the Eanction of his name to the ezecntioii 
of their noblest citizen and their ablest and purest preacher. 
Wars, fierce and desolating, followed, in which the Bohemians 
repeatedly repulsed or broke into fragments tbe largest and 
best appointed armies which the emperor could marshal. Un- 
der the direction of Zisca, a bold, sagacious, skilful, patriotic 
and devout military leader, the Bohemian soldiers seemed well 
nigh invincible. And it was only when the Hussites had become 
divided in their own views and counsels and aims, and the radi- 
cal Taborites and the moderate Galixtines were pitted against 
each other, and the latter had affiliated with the Romish 
party, that Sigismund was able to establish imperial authority, 
and Martin Y. to extend the Papal ecclesiasticism over Bo* 
hemia. 
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Bot the work of Haes did not perish. The Taborites, chas- 
tened in spirit by their .oalamities, and keeping their Puritanic 
&itb and devotion, live even yet in the Moravians, or United 
Bretbreni who are their lineal descendants, and whose mission- 
ar; teal has created many a moral oasis in the desert of Euro- 
pennlife, and kindled its beacon fires amid the Arctic ice. 
And it was less than a century after Jerome uttered his proph- 
et It Constance, when the suppressed toice of the Bohemian 
reformers broke from the lips of Luther to herald the incoming 
of the Groat Reformation. 



abt. ul— agreement of grace and law. 

m 

'* How shall a mail be just with God ? K he will contend 
with him he cannot answer him one of a thousand.'' This 
question has been asked, with intense earnestness, by every 
geaeration, since sin accursed the world. The analogy of na- 
ture has been invoked, the speculations of profound thinkers 
implored ; voices from the inmost soul, the experiences of life, 
the traditions of the past, have all been scrutinized, to throw 
some light upon this question, to impart some definite knowl- 
edge on\he ways and means of salvation. All other interests 
are insignificant, trifles, compared . to this, and yet how little 
saUsfMtion do all teachers outside of the Bible, afford the anx- 
ioiis aool. The great Socrates felt the burden of this uncer- 
tainty, and cried oat in agony for some relief; and his prayer 
was the voice of human nature, in distress. The words from 
heaven bring us light and relief, for salvation is there re- 
vealed. 

Bat even with the Bible in hand, there is much confusion in 
many minds, about the way of life. Some hope to be saved 
by good deeds, on the simple basis of justice, and affirm that 
Ihe Book teaches such a doctrine. Others hope only in grace, 
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but confess inability to harmonize the reign of grace with the 

integrity of law. Many eloquent preachers have drawn glow- 
ing pictures of the conflict between law and grace, justice and 
mercy ; and ascribe a wonderful victory to grace over law, and 
in this way find hope for the lost. Even those who do not 
subscribe to that supposed war between law and grace, are 
often troubled to reconcile the reign of grace with the honor 
of law ; they concelVe it to be unreasonable that conflict, dis- 
cord, war, should exist between God's attributes or acts, and 
recoil from the thought that law or justice is in any manner 
violated by salvation through grace, though unable to see just 
how the two systems are reconcilable. That there must be real 
harmony between them, they fully believe, and their lack of 
knowledge or ability to discern how the work is done, does not 
shake their faith that it is nevertheless a fact that real harmony 
exists. Salvation by grace they firmly believe to be the only 
open door of hope, and yet they do desire to see that all of 
God's attributes and laws perfectly agree in this plan. A few 
suggestions on the relations of law and grace may relieve the 
minds of such, and it is devoutly wished that they might also 
draw those who are hoping for life on the basis of law, to es- 
cape from impending ruin, and seek life through grace, where 
sinners alone can find it. 

MEANING OF LAW. 

Law has various significations, as used in the sacred oracles. 
It sometimes means the moral principles which pertain to the 
government of rational beings. We have an example in Rom. 
2 : 14, <' For when the Gentiles, which have not the law (the 
written, revealed law,) do by nature the things contained in the 
law, these having not the law are a law unto themselves, which 
show the work of the law written in their hearts, their con- 
science also bearing witness, and their thoughts the meantime 
accusing or else excusing one another." This law is universal, 
moral, binding on all moral beings, at all times, in all places. 

The term law often refers to the Mosaic institutions. Acts 
13: 39. By Christ all are justified by faith, <<from all things 
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rora which they could no tbe justified by the law of Moses.'' 
This is not merely the ten commandments; but the whole ritual, 
noral and ceremonial, given by Moses. So also in Bom. 2 : 25, 
'For circumcision verily profiteth, if thou keep the law; but if 
;hou be a breaker of the law, thy circumcision is made uncir- 
julncision." And Gal. 3: 19, "Wherefore thou serveth the 
aw ?" How many have asked this question. Of what use is 
;he law if we are not saved by it ? Paul gives a good answer. 
' It was added because of transgressfon, till the seed should 
;ome to whom the promise was made ; and it was ordained by 
mgels in the hand of a mediator." And verse 24, '*The law 
was our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, that we might be 
justified by faith." This was something added to the moral 
law, as a means of discipline, because the world had become so 
wicked that a revelation of Christ could not be safely made to 
them, until a special court of record was established, for the 
Gtccumulation and safe-keeping of testimony, in proof of his di« 
vinity ; and a particular tribe or nation must be separated from 
the rest and schooled for this work. The law of Moses was 
sidded, as a school book and rules of discipline, for this pur- 
pose. • 

Law also signifies the revealed Scriptures, including the proph- 
ecies, psalms, and historic Scriptures. In Ps. 19 : 7, we have it 
30 used. " The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul ; 
bhe testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple." 
Also in 1 Tim 1 : 5 — 8, " Now the end of the commandment is 
charity out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of 
faith unfeigned ; from which some having swerved have turned 
aside into vain jangling ; desiring to be teachers of the law ; 
understanding neither what they say, nor whereof they af- 
firm. But we know that the law is good, if a man use it law- 
fully." 

It is important carefully to notice these significationa of law, 
if we would comprehend its relations to grace or salvation. 
The moral law occupies a very different position, and sustains 
different relations from the law of Moses, or the general canon 
of Scriptures, which includes all that is said oPgrace, as well 
ets the rules and demands of simple justice. 
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JUSTIFIED BT JJiW, 

It is plainly set forth, that while the Mosaic law was in force, 
sinners were saved through its provisions ; and for this reason, 
this law was fonnded in grace, and was the mediam of convey- 
ing grace to the penitent. Even the ten commandments are 
adorned by words of grace. Hear them : << For I the Lord am 
a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the ftithers upon the ebil' 
dren unto the third and^ fourth generation of them that hate 
me, and showing mercy unto thousands of them that love me 
and keep my commandments." How often are we assured, m 
these writings, that '' God forgiveth transgression and sin T 
Since man transgressed, the fad of the atonement through 
Christ, has been the basis, the meritorious cause, of pardon, 
and none have been saved except through this provision of 
grace ; but the means of access to that grace have not always 
been the same. To the Jews, under the Mosaic dispensation, 
God conveyed grace, through the Mosaic law, while the residue 
of the world received it through other means. By conformity 
to the law of Moses, and believing that God would save those 
who thus obeyed, the Jews were forgiven. Hence, there was a 
time when the Jews could be savf d by the law, but not the 
moral law. If they obeyed the Mosaic law, they received par- 
don, though they understood not the nature of the atonement, 
by virtue of which that pardon was granted. So Paul says, 
Rom. 2 : 25, " For circumcision verily profiteth, if thou keep 
the law, but if thou be a breaker of the law, thy circumcision is 

become uncircumcision.*' 10: 5, <<For Moses describeth the 

• 

righteousness which is of the law, that the man who doeth those 
things shall live by them." Under the moral law, there was no 
place for repentance, bat the Mosaic law called to repentance 
and offered pardon to those who did repent, and offer the re^ 
quired sacrifices, believing that God would forgive. This was 
a diffic\^t, cumbersome path to life, but many did find grace in 
it, and have won eternal glory. 

THB MOBAL LAW. 

This is universal, binding all people, during all time. Its 
spirit, its essential element and power, is equal, exact compen* 
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sation. It knows nothing of pardon, repentance, mercy. Jns- 
tioe it demands and administers ; it gives according to desert, 
no more and no less. If we do what this law demands, we are 
paid jast what we merit ; if we disobey, we receive exactly the 
pODishment we deserve. The scales of justice it always holds, 
and meets oat to all, fair aW equal reward for whatever they 
may earn by- deeds, good or bad. Obedience secure? blessings, 
disobedience brings curses. Sin is never forgiven or forgotten. 
^ that lies oooe, is always a liar in the law's esteem ; that blot 
never be erased, it is indelible, * its stain is for eternity. 
One cruel act committed will stand charged to our shame for- 
ever; every single sin is recorded, and is cancelled never. This 
S^ law. So speaks the Bible, and all logical minds agree in the 
"Utterance. So the great men of every age and country have 
affirmed. To sinners this is a terrible truth, but one more 
^*«adily apprehended, and universally believed by man, than al- 
^Xiost any other. 

Yet some sinners appeal to simple justice as a basis for hope. 
'I'bey say, '* Give me justice, pay me what I earn, reward me ac- 
cording to my merit, and I am content." This language is in- 
QODsiderate. On this basis there is no hope. If sinners receive 
o&ly what they deserve, their doom is misery. The blight of 
aia forever rests upon them ; as we have said, under law, once 
a sinner, always a sinner, once a thief, always a tbief, once a 
liar, always a liar. How vain the plea, that they have not 
sinned as frequently as they might, are not as wicked as others, 
have done more good deeds than bad one^I Would that be 
a proper plea before a court of justice ? ''I admit having 
stolen, but I had opportunity to steal fifty times, and only stole 
onoe. I respected the right of property fifty times, and vio* 
laCed it once. I claim, therefore, that I merit praise more than 
blame, and should be acquitted." Would that plea be allowed ? 
Ko more will it avail in the eyes of moral law. We are bound 
to do right every time, not to steal at all, and one theft makes 
us thieves forever. This is justice, simple, untempered justice.. 
Who, then, on earth, can appeal to law with hope ? Is there 
one man able to stand ? If we get just what we deserve, no 
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more, no less, we stand forever as sinners, gailty, coyered witi 
shame, the law ever pointing at us, marking oar guilt, our manj 
sins, and holding us under the ban of rebuke, and in the circU 
of the condemned. Those black spots on our characters wi 
can never wash away, our relation to the law can never b< 
changed ; our guilt will be as a canker upon us without end 
eternally we must welter under the disgrace of *oar crimes 
What madness then to appeal to justice for hope I How terri 
ble the case of him who receives only what he merits I If tha 
is the doom of the world, then not a ray of hope dawns on on; 
future ; there is no relief, a fearful looking for, of fiery indigna 
tion is the horrid prospect before us. Is there no deliverano 
from this 7 Are we eternally shut up to mere law, mere com 
pensation according to desert ? '< By the deeds of the lai 
shall no flesh be justified." 

D0CTBIN£ OF GRACE. 

" By grace are ye saved through faith, that not of yoarselve 
it is the gift of God." " Yc are not under law, but under grace. 
This is totally different from law. Grace is favor where it is no 
deserved ; blessings given, not because the party merits it, ba 
needs it. Want is the rule regulating supply, and not desert 
This is a novel and peculiar element in the Divine governmen 
but it is a most beautiful response to man's sad conditioii 
Reason and human wisdom would never have anticipated sue 
a scheme to remedy the ills of sinners, but no other door o 
hope seems possible in our case. Grace is the key note of th 
gospel, and all its chords are in perfect harmony with thi 
precious idea. Christ came not to call the righteous to n 
pentance ; came not to save the whole, but the sick ; came no 
to reward for merit, but to save the lost, to redeem sinners, t 
give life and salvation to those who did not deserve it. 

Though our race needs just such a system so much; and ba 
no basis for hope without it, yet human reason naturally repel 
it, and clings to the bare theory of law. Our natures seem t 
have been built on the scale of compensation ; we look for tha 
ve easily believe in it, find it difficult not to believe in it, an 
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are slow to accept of a system that seems so entirely different 
ia spirit and aim, as this doctrine of grace appears to be. All 
philosophers, moralists and religionists, aside from Christians, 
bnild their theories on this basis ; and apostates from Chris- 
tianity nniformly reject the doctrine of grace, and drop down 
to that of simple compcnsa|ion. Men are slow to believe in 
grace, the Greeks stumbled over it ; the speculative, and mere 
naturalists, very generally reject it. They see and feel that man 
^serves good or ill according as he is virtuous or vicionS; 
t)beys or disobeys, and therefore naturally accept that as the 
moral scheme nnder which we live ; but they cannot appeal to 
their own feelings, convictions, or experience, to attest that 
they may expect what they do not merit, receive good when 
they deserve evil, life when they deserve death. Therefore 
this seems strange and hard to believe, and the cross is an of* 
fence unto them. 

But those who profess to accept of the gospel, and yet teach 
the scheme of compensation, are blind to the gospel they at- 
tempt to expound. The very name, gospel — ^is significant of its 
nature. It is glad tidings, and that too, to the lost. But to 
inform them that they can have just what they merit, that God 
is just and will reward us for all the good we do, is not tidings 
at all. Every one knows that from nature and the language of 
his own conscience. Glad tidings to the lost, can be nothing 
less than that God is able and willing to bless them as they 
need, rather than as they deserve. The system is called Sal- 
vation, and this implies something better than what we can 
work out by our own efforts ; it contemplates help to the help- 
less, relief to the weak and suffering. Salvation I what a word 
that is to sound in a sinner's ears ! Does mere law speak such 
a word ? Does mere compensation imply such an idea ? Is 
this salvation, pay, or mercy ? It is mercy without doubt ; it is 
the fruit of some other system, which law does not affirm, re- 
Teal or imply. " Saved by grace '' is the language or the impli- 
cation, on every page of the gospel. Jesus spoke it, lived it, 
breathed it; the Apostles preached it, gloried in it, expound- 
ed it, and inspired glorious hope by it, in all their ministry. 
So the church have ever believed and rejoiced. 
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^* Grace first contrived the way 
* To save rebellious mao, 
And an the steps thai grace display. 
Which drew the wondrous plan." 

LAW AND GRACE HARMONIZED. 

Paul sajs that this salvation is, << by faith that it might be by ^ 
<^acc/* and asks, Bom. 3 : 31, " Do we then make void the law 
through faith ?" And replies, " God forbid, yea we establish the 
law." Hero is the point of difficulty. Can grace and law be 
reconciled ? Is law sacrificed by grace ? Paul says, no. That 
is decisive, but still we ask, <' How can this thing be ?*' Sight 
here many have found trouble. It seemed to them, that if they 
resorted to grace, they discarded the voice and authority of 
law ; if they relied on law, grace was despised.* The two would 
not harmonize. Paul's saying, " Ye are not under law, but un- 
der grace,'' has been used as license to sin by some, and been a 
perplexity to others. But all of this difficulty springs from 
misconception, or ignorance of the true nature and relations of 
law and grace. Grace is not like law, but it is not opposed to 
it, does not annul it, nor weaken it, but establishes, adds 
strength and power to the law. Let us try to make this ap- 
pear. 

1. The gospel teaches that the law is in full Jorce over etU 
who do not obey the gospel. 

If sinners do not choose to come under the sceptre of grace, 
they are left to all the advantages and disadvantages of com- 
pensation ; and the gospel approves of the jurisdiction of the 
law over them. How could that be the case if grace made void 
the law? Hence the doom of those who reject the gospel. 
Bom. 2 : 8, 9, " But unto them that are contentious, and do not 
obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man that doeth evil ; 
of the Jew first and also of the Gentile." So, if they appeal 
to justice, justice they will receive ; if they refuse to come un- 
der grace, they will remain under law ; if they refuse to be 
blessed according to their necessity, they will be dealt with ac- 
cording to their merit. Whatsoever they sow, they shall also 
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reap, sowifig to law, they shall reap of law, sowing to grace 

they shall reap according to the love of Christ. 

Then those who elect to live onder grace, are forbidden to 

disobey the law. If they do, grace is forfeited. And the con- 
dition of receiving grace, is that we repent of all that we have 
ever done against law. Until we do that, and set ourselves 
perfectly loyal to justice, and in our hearts accept the law as 
holy, just and good, none of the favors of the gospel are avail- 
able to us, the door of hope is shut and barred against us. 
Does not this prove that grace does not make void the law, but 
rather honors and establishes it? Why else does it insist so 
imperatively that not a soul shall come under its aegis, until he 
has bowed in humble homage to law, and confessed in heart- 
broken penitence, that every act against the honor and behest 
of that law was wrong, mean, inexcusable, and worthy of bitter 
condemnation ? But so soon as we assume that position, we 
are fully welcomed to the temple of grace, and blessed a thou- 
sand fold more than wo deserve, blessed without any regard to 
onr merit, but wholly on the basis of our necessity. Does this 
not show harmony between grace and law ? No one can ques- 
tion it. If grace is against law, why can no one enjoy the ben- 
efits of grace until he has paid this hearty, honest, penitent hom- 
age to law? 

2. Grace and law aim at and promote precisely the same 
objects. 

Law was not made merely as an expression of authority; it 
is no arbitrary utterance to gratify a desire to command ; it 
has a benevolent aim, it comes forth on the mission of order, 
and righteousness, that the highest happiness of all rational 
beings may be promoted by bringing and holding them in har- 
mony with the mind of Jehovah. It seeks to make men holy, 
that they may be happy, and make others happy ; that they may 
honor their own being, and glorify God. For this purpose, God 
reigns, gives law, rewards virtue and punishes sin; and so far 
as this result is achieved, the Lord is delighted, and the law 
satisfied. Every command, promise, threat, all the motives 
and persuasions found in the law bear upon this result; all the 
6» 
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power, influence and excellence of the law is consecrated to ihi^ 
work. 

No doubt the law power U great, and all its currents of in- — 
fluence holy and good ; the whole net-work, in all its variations, 
complications and functions, wherever they penetrate, whatever 
they toneh, are wisely calculated to make men holy and happy* 
But alMt,' from some cause, there is a sad,^a terrible failure, 
man is not held to the path of glory, holiness is not maintain- 
ed. The law, like a kind and holy angel, strove to prevent the 
fall ; and expended all its power after the fall to restore, bot 
was unsuccessful. Compensation for merit, punishment for sin, 
could not do the work. But the law was fair and equal in all 
of its demands, just and honorable in its offers, and all heaven 
was sad that man refused to be ennobled and blessed by its 
administration. 

What shall be done ? The law-angel proves unable to re- 
deem. Simple justice is now eternal ruin to man. The great 
purpose of the law, to make man holy and happy, is likely to 
fail. It would lift him to glory, but is obliged to thrust bim 
down to hell ; the friend is obliged to serve the wishes of the 
enemy. Can the law be helped in this extremity ? Is there another 
arm, among all the powers of the Eternal, that can be stretched 
out to aid in this work of making man holy and happy ? Are 
there higher motives, stronger persuasions, more powerful influ- 
ences in the heavenly world, by which the lost may be restored, 
the sinner reclaimed, the rebel made loyal, the bad man made a 
good man ; and the glory and purity of God and heaven remain 
untarnished? Yes, there is a higher moral firmament than 
compensation. To justice, so much for so much ; Jehovah adds 
the motives and power of grace ; offering to give according to 
necessity, to bless those who deserva cursing, save those who 
were justly lost. In this, grace is not against law, does not 
annul it, but helps it. Every motive and influence of law is now 
urged, and motives infinitely higher added. The voice from 
Heaven now is, " I will give you all you merit," but does not 
stop there, but adds, " I will also give you all that the gloriooa 
Redeemer merits, if you will be good." What motives shine 
here J What a heaven, what glory, what bliss is here profifered I 
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Such a heaven as we merit is a howling wilderness compared 
to the glory purchased by Christ. Some say that all they ask 
is jnst what they deserve. Bat they know not what they say. 
Oar future will bo poor indeed if we receive only what we de- 
serve. The best of us would dwell in a barren land. But 
the mansions, the city, the new Jerusalem, is prepared ac« 
cording to the merits of Jesus, and the saints are chosen co- 
heirs with him. With these motives, grace helps law to draw 
men to glory. 

Not only so, but grace considers the work of sin in poison- 
ing, paralyzing, corrupting the soul, and it offers to make the 
heart what the law desires it to be ; bring it to love virtue, 
truth, God, holiness, all pious exercises. So the rebel heart is 
converted by grace into a new heart, with new life, new love, 
new hopes, new aspirations, like God's. Another trouble ex- 
ists. Under the law, '^ once a sinner, always a sinner," stands 
as an eternal barrier to salvation. Grace comes to the rescue; 
the Son of God is given, is bom among men, becomes a man, 
dies, bears the world's guilt, that he may so emphasize God's 
love of holiness that he may safely pardon sin, and then, the 
sacrifice being made, the agony of the garden papsed, the cruel 
cross endured, the grave burst asunder, grace says, " I can 
forgivCf wash sin away, cover it, justify the penitent, and make 
it safe to raise him to a seat in Paradise with God." On the 
principles of merit, there can be no pardon, and of course, under 
law salvation is impossible for sinners, even if the motives and 
influences of law were adequate to induce reformation. Christ 
and his atonement for sin is the centre, the heart of grace; 
around this the whole scheme clusters, upon it every mercy 
hangs, from it every grace proceeds. But law is not dishonor- 
ed by it. If justice, order and holiness can be properly pi*o- 
tected and honored, that is all that law demands. And did not 
the sacrifice of Jesus so add to the power of that protest which 
the law utters against sin, that the penitent may be pardoned, 
and not the least licence given to sin ? Do not the conditions 
of pardon, faith and repentance, properly guard the integrity of 
law ? No one can receive pardon until he kisses the law, and 
does holiness heartfelt homage. But when the sinner returns 
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to allegiance^ when he yields his heart to holiness, grace for* 
gives ; and this prospect is urged as a motive, an encoaragen 
mont to repentance. Without grace, repentance would be una* 
vailing, for there would be no release from guilt. '*' Once a 
sinner always a sinner," would still hold them for pcrditiooi 
and without the hope of pardon, no one would repent. 

Moreover, it is not in the nature of law to woo, plead, be* 
seech, draw, and move to obedience, by all possible acts of 
love ; it commands, holds up, notices, trusts to the power ol 
truth, facts, principles, consequences. Now the case of man ii 
such, that under such treatment he is inevitably lost. 6rac€ 
comes to help, brings the loving heart of Christ close to the 
cold heart of the sinner, throws over him indescribable inflii< 
ences, that take hold of the tenderest functions of the soul] 
touches every chord in the whole scale of spiritual faculties] 
feelings, thoughts, convictions, draws by " love's resistless pow* 
er," tries all means to save some. What a spectacle grace re* 
veals 1 Jehovah bending before the Wretched sinner, and ac- 
tually praying to those who disdain to pray to their Maker; 
the Lord journeying to earth, seeking for the lost, who have 
never asked this favor ; bearing the sins of a world that refuse 
to accept of salvation when freely oflFered ; drawing them by 
all the attractions of love and resources of heavenly mercy I 
And does this make Toid the law ? No, verily, it establishes 
it, and makes it honorable, for it conspires to make men love 
that holiness which the law commands, and hate the sin which 
it condemns. 

God is the great moral power in the universe ; the law is 
but an embodiment of his character, thoughts, feelings, and all 
of its power and excellence comes from this fact. The power 
of the law is just in proportion to the amount of God it reveals. 
In its light God appears holy, just and good, governing the 
world on the principles of equal compensation, but intimates no 
higher resources of moral power. But grace removes the veil, 
and reveals infinite glories of love, sympathy, compassion,* t^n- 
derness, which no language can describe. So vast, beautiful 
and touching are these revelations, that he seems like another 
God ; the new attributes which we behold are fountains of love, 
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sending oat floods of glory, filling all the vision with* blessed 
ligh^ softening the terribleness of bis holj nature, and persuad- 
ing Qs to haste to a tender Father's bosom. 0, what glorious 
views of GU)d this grace reveals 1 What new resources, new 
characteristics, new relations it reveals 1 But all is harmoni- 
ous. There is no conflict in the Divine character. It is only a 
higher and wider view that we have caught ; new fields are 
opened, more glory revealed. As grace reveals more of God, 
it presents more and stronger influences to constrain the 
world to reverence and adore him. But this was the aim of 
laW| to bind all rational beings firmly to the throne of Ood, by 
revealing his nature and attributes. Will not this higher reve- 
lation secure the same result with more certainty ? Does it 
not work for the same glorious end ? Is there not perfect har- 
mony here between law and grace ? Both draw and bind souls 
to revere and worship God. The authority of law is propor- 
tioned to the Divine influence over mind, and grace adds to 
that influence beyond all power of computation. There is not 
an angel in heaven but feels deeper reverence, and casts his 
crown at Jehovah's feet with more awe and love, on account of 
these revelations of grace. God's power over sinners, to re- 
form and convert them into good and loyal saints, is increased 
in the same way ; and the redeemed will forever love, adore, 
obey, worship him with an intensity that would have been im- 
possible but for this scheme of grace. Is the law offended by 
this ? Does this contravene the purposes of the law, and make 
it void ? No, indeed, it is promoting exactly the same ends 
that the law proposes ; it is helping, and not hindering, the 
law ; there is perfect harmony, and no shade of conflict be- 
tween law and graco. 

If a father's authority fails to restrain and establish the son 
ifi virtue, is it a sign of quarrel that the mother's love, sympathy 
and tenderness is brought to bear upon the rebellious heart to 
aecore the same result ? The mother helps, but opposes the 
father not at all. So the melting power of grace helps the 
sterner efforts of law, and hence we have done among sinners 
what the law could never do. 

How beautifully Paul argues this in the letter to the 
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Romans. 8 : 3, 4, " For what the law could not do, in that it 
was weak throagh the flesh, Ood sending his own Son, in th< 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh 
that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, wh< 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit" 

So, then, grace helps the law, establishes it, and makes i 
honorable in the minds of those who hated it ; for they an 
redeemed by Christ, changed by his power, made new crea 
tures, and blessed on this new scale of mercy. '' Now tb 
righteousness of God without the law is manifested, being wit 
nessed by the law and the prophets ; even the righteousness o 
God, which is by faith in Jesus Christ, unto all and upon al 
that believe, for there is no difference ; for all have sinned, am 
come short of the glory of God ; being justified freely by hi 
grace, through the redemption which is in Jesus Christ ; whoE 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation, through faith in hi 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sin 
that are past, through the forbearance of God ; to declare 
say at this time his righteousness ; that he might be just am 
the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus." 

The conclusions of our argument are obvious : 

There is entire harmony between the administration of la^ 
and grace. Both aim at the same results, are equally oppose 
to sin and in love with holiness, jealous of the honor < 
God, and earnest to promote the happiness of all rational \h 
ings. 

The hearts of angels and men should overflow with grat 
tude and praise, that mercy does help law, and blesses accon 
ing to necessity, rather than desert. All in heaven must I: 
happier in view of these revelations, and despair by it is bai 
ished from the hearts of penitents. Pardon, new hearts, hel 
in trouble, light in the valley of death, glory in the future equi 
to the merit of Christ who has bought us, is all of grace ; witi 
out this, woe, awful, soul-crushing woe, would have been oi 
only doom. 

Those who still cling to law, and refuse the reign of grac 
are foolish and criminal. Sinners, under law, are always coi 
demned; the merits of mortals here below are shame, so 
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row, penalty^ and not glory. If we get only what we deserve, 
heaven is closed against us ; no crowns of glory will deck 
onr broW| no mansions will be prepared for ns, no purchased 
possession await us, bat poverty, shame, desolation, and con* 
tempt mast be ours forever. Refuse grace and cling to 
lav I Infinite madness ! Spiritual murder ! Grace is what is 
affirmed ; grace is what is offered; and the wise will accept and 
live. 



iJiT. IV.— THE STUDY OF THE ANCIENT LANGUAGES, 
AS AN AID TO PULPIT ORATORY. 

Speech may well be reckoned among the highest gifts of 
i^atare. By word of mouth to sway at will the masses, to 
arouse and quell human passion, to mould the opinions of men, 
UDd thus to direct and control the general conduct, is the most 
commanding and sublime of all action. To be a good public 
speaker, therefore, is wofthy of the highest ambition of man. 

The service of a gospel minister is eminently a service of 
speech. He is, in the New Testament sense, a proclaimer, a 
herald of truth. His powers of ratiocination may be of the 
highest order, and his logic unexceptionable ; but if his elocution 
be defective, or his style loose and inelegant, his efforts must 
fail of producing the full effect of true oratory. Well would it 
be, then, for every public speaker, and especially for every Chris- 
tian minister, to cultivate and improve his speaking powers and 
style of composition. 

In opposition to such care and culture, it were vain to cite 
such instances as Moses, who complained of himself, that he 
was '' not eloquent,"' for God designed to work by him miracu* 
lously, and therefore declared, " I will be with thy mouth ;" or 
as Paul, whose '' speech" was said by others to be ^ contempt- 
ible," since this judgment may have hacf respect, in part, at 
least, to his doctrine, rather than wholly to his elocution, which 
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finds confirmation in the fact that elsewhere he was compared- 
to Mercury, the god of eloquence. 

It is obvious to remark, that Gk>d has largely availed himseV 
of the auxiliary power of human speech in promoting his cause^-i 
since we find among the mightiest champions of tr^ith, many— 
of the most eloquent of men. And wisely. For every one =^ 
knows that there is a power and charm of persuasion in the liv* - 
ing voice, not found in dead books. 

Among the many aids to the culture and acquisition of good 
oratory, may be reckoned the careful and thorough study of the 
ancient languages, as one of no inconsiderable importance. 
To the question respecting the utility of the study of these 
languages at all, and especially the utility of studying them 
to the extent now common in the schools, there probably 
will be no end. Ever since the revival of this branch of learn* 
ing during the fourteenth century, they have been opposed both 
by the ignorant and the learned, but still they have stood, and 
now standi as towers of strength, as pillars of marble in the 
ample temple of sound learning and finished culture, and we 
believe will thus stand, time to come indefinite. 

Admitting the study of the classics thus destined to be an 
important part of the culture of tliji^^chools, it appears clear 
why the student, preparing himself for the employment of 
teaching, should give them ample and generous attention ; but 
to what purposcHhe theological student should devote labori* 
ous years to their cultivation, may not seem so obvious. To 
set forth the whole advantage of such studies, even to them, 
would extend this article far beyond its prescribed limits. It 
might not be unintQ^esting or unprofitable to speak of classical 
study as a source of severe n\pntal discipline, as a means of 
widening the range of thought, and as a help to a more thor- 
ough and critical study of the Bible, but in this connection we 
shall confine our observations to the aid such study may afford 
to the style and spirit of public speaking. 

Whether the advantage derived from the study of these lan- 
guages in this single direction, will warrant all the labor and 
expense bestowed oti their culture, it may not be necessary 
here either to aflSrm or deny ; bat that there is an advantage 
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in it, great and valnable, it maj be well to show. It were vain, 
we say again, to affirm that many non-clagsically educated have 
distinguished themselves for flaencj of speech and elegance of 
style, indeed have been greatly and truly eloquent, since in this, 
as well as in every other department of human improvement 
and activity, we find the naturally gifted, who rise to eminence 
by a shorter and easier route that the generality of their fel- 
lows ; and since, also, there is qothing to show that even they 
might not have excelled themselves by the enjoyment of addi- 
tional advantages. 
But to the point in question : 

1. The high literary character of classic authors renders 
thetn worthy of study as models. 

Though some pour contempt and ridicule on what they em- 
phatically call the dead languages, we shall not be driven to the 
opposite extreme, so as to affirm that " wisdom died with the 
ancients.^' We have men, who, in point of native talent and 
general learning, may well compare with the brightest exam- 
ples of days of old. But we do affirm, that for appropriateness 
and strength of language, for elegance and completeness of 
style, and for exact and finished scholarship, the old Latins and 
Greeks beat the world!' Whilst for beauty and appositeness 
' of illustration, and for sublimity of sentiment and diction, the 
Hebrew bards beat the Latins and Greeks i Our writers, too, 
often write and speak f6r the day, or the passing hour^ these 
old scholars wrote for eternity ! 

Many of our composers turn out from the press a volume a 
month, whilst it took Virgil eleven of his ripest years to write 
the ^neid, seven of which he spent on the first half, averaging 
less than two lines, or about twelve words a day. And even 
then failing, by reason of the approach of death, to revise and 
correct it as he had intended, he enjoined it on his executors 
to bum the manuscript with fire. 

No man, possessing an element of scholarship, or a shadow 
of the poetic or oratorical genius, can, by any possibility, dili- 
gently and critically study such a composition, without breath-^ 
ing in the spirit of learning, and attaining to a higher finish. 
7 
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and force of style. We imperceptibly become assimilated to 
the character of the l^ooks ^e read, as to the men with whom 
we converse. And nothing is more prejudicial to the beauty 
and style of one's diction, than familiarity with books whose 
composition is loose and inelegant. 

2. The process by which the languages are studied is such 
as to insure improvement in writing and speaking. A Greek 
word, for instance, is to be tran9lated. The Lexicon attaches 
to it some thirty or forty renderings, differing by slight and of- 
ten almost imperceptible shades of meaning. Here judgment 
and taste are to be exercised. Judgment in selecting sdch 
terms as will convey the exact meaning of the original, and 
taste in preserving the purity and elegance of the English lan^ 
guage. 

This is a constant exercise, and can hardly fail to improve 
and perfect a nice discrimination, both as to the beauty and 
strength of language. This advantage resulting from the pur- 
suit of the classical studies, has been too much overlooked, 
both in theory and practice. Teachers should regard it as a 
more prominent object in their instruction, since a generous 
command of language, and a nice sense of its proper use, are 
of inestimable value to the writer and public speaker. 

It may be said, that this discipline and improvement might 
be acquired by a course of English study, with snitabh text- 
books, and perhaps at less expense of time and labor. It is ob- 
vious to reply, that no such course of study has been prescribe 
ed, and no such text-books exist. And besides, it were difficult 
to conceive of any adequate substitute in that direction. 

Again, it may be objected to this course, that these languages 
are easily forgotten. If they should be forgotten, even their 
very alphabet, all is not lost. By the study of them, there has 
been inwrought a habit of thought and utterance, that will re- 
main when the language has altogether passed from the recol- 
lection. The classic scholar opens his mouth, and the impress 
of Homer and Yirgil is on his lips. He speaks, and the strains 
of David's rapturous harp, and the tread of Isaiah's stately 
measures come back to us from the sepulchre of the ages ! 
These languages forgotten ! Well, if we do not wish to study 
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tliem for further improvement^ let them be forgotten. If the 
house be built, what care wc what becomes of the scaffolding I 

3. This course of study tends to check that superfluity of 
ornament, and pompousness of style, into which many unhap- 
pily fall; and which is so inappropriate to the pulpit. 

This proposition may not commend itself to all as true and 
Just. Some suppose that the classic style is eminently pomp- 
ous, demanding great swelling words, and high sounding peri- 
ods — whilst nothing is, or can be, farther from the truth. The 
best classic authors, and among these we would always include 
some of the old Hebrew bards, are eminently free from excess 
of ornament and exuberance of high sounding words. Of De- 
mosthenes' Phillipics, Dr. Wayland remarks, — ^'^ Their whole 
-essence is, as it seems to me, plain, simple, concentrated, burn- 
ing common sense." And this remark may apply, with more 
or less justness, to all the best ancient orators and poets. 
There is in their productions a remarkable combination of the 
useful and ornamental in the choice of words. Their composi- 
tion has the strength and consistency of solid masonry, and 
at the same time is embellished with the highest artistic 
finish. 

The minister, above all, should guard against mistaking 
sound for substance. Elegance of style, richness of ornament, 
and a graceful elocution, can never supply the place of thought 
and argument. We have listened to sermons and lectures, 
that for the time filled us with astonishment and admiration. 
And we could only pronounce them splendid performances. 
But when we have brought them to the test of this question, 
how much truth have they elicited, how much useful informa- 
tion imparted, to our utter surprise we have found them aston- 
ishingly barren of ideas. The rich and gorgeous drapery 
which we supposed hid from view the grace and beauty of a 
well-proportioned and symmetrical statue, when drai^ aside, 
revealed the {portifying fact that there was no statue there at 
all i We sicken and sadden to think that it takes such a wealth 
of ornament to adorn and beautify — nothing ! There is> how- 
ever, a little relief in connection with a performance so widely 
profuse of ornament, found in the consideration, that if one 
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must be smothered, bright, sweet-soented flowers are to be pre- -«• 
ferred to dry leaves and dust. 

Such superfluity of show and excess of embellishment, rarelj^^f 
afllicts a style of thought and utterance which has been chas — -a- 
tened by classic study and moulded by ancient models. 

4. We may observe, in this connection, that this kind of im^ -^* 
provement does not ofiensively betray itself. This is an ad — J- 
vantage of no inconsiderable importance. A compliance wil 
most direct rules of the elocutionary art, results in a mechani- 
cal stiffness, in obvious restraint or effort ; but here the infli 
ence is indirect, and in consequence does not manifest itself to< 
the consciousness of the person himself. One's classic 
never in any respect appears to his disadvantage, unless in an 
unlucky moment he be so unfortunate as to quote Latin or 
Greek in the presence of an audience innocent of learning, and 
thus, in the judicious estimation of Paul, make a sheer barbarian 
of himself! It is, however, by no means difficult to detect in a 
public speaker the classic spirit and finish. But this element 
of learning, as has already been intimated, is so interwoven in- 
to the habit of thought and utterance, and at the same time the 
speaker is so unconscious of its existence and manifestation, 
that it is hardly ever disagreeable. 

So true is it that its influence is concealed from its possess* 
or, that it unwittingly is employed in the opposition, which a 
few liberally educated men make to the study of ancient lan- 
guages. This is what makes their opposition sad and pitiable, 
since the very arguments they employ, and the illustrations they 
adduce to bring into disrepute classic studies, have strength, 
force and finish for which they are indebted to those very stud- 
ies themselves ! This is the serpent striking its fangs into the 
bosom by which it has been warmed and invigorated ! 

But enough. Let none misapprehend us. We do not pre- 
sent the above as the only or even the chief argument in favor 
of classical learning. But we have presented this single point 
because it has not entered largely .enough into the considera- 
tion of teachers and students, or into the general estimate of 
the prescribed course of theological training. Indeed, we hare 
nowhere seen or heard it distinctly and prominently set forth. 
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We have done it also to relieve, in a measnrc; if possible, the 
minds of students who so often, when put upon the course of 
studies adopted in the schools, hesitate, and question, and 
doobt. We by no means regard that course perfect, or unsus- 
ceptible of improvement. But we would do full justice to that 
T^bicfa, past all question, is imperfect and inadequate, and yet 
^v^hose defects we know not how essentially to remedy. 

It may be added, that in this discussion we have not had in 

view that kind of eloquence that is made conformable to exact 

^nd stereotyped rules of art ; but to a kind of public speaking, 

specimens of which arc found everywhere in the Bible, whose 

<iiction is correct, whose style is vigorous and fervid, which 

oommends itself to intelligent men, and is so well adapted to 

the character and ends of gospel preaching. Such a style of 

pnlpit oratory, when made the medium of communicating to 

men religious truth, and is warmed and intensified by a living 

piety, and a burning love for souls, cannot fail to render the 

palpit eminently efiBcient, and largely successful. 

In conclusion, it were well to say, that during the last forty 
years, the style of elocution in our own pulpit has undergone a 
marked and most gratifying change. Within our recollection, 
most of our ministers fell into the habit of speaking in the 
sing-song or recitative tone, and often with such a degree of 
loudness and tumultuousuess as to split any and most heads 
not distinguished for hardness and rigidity i Why this habit, 
so wanting in every element of manly and dignified elocution, 
should have been indulged in by men so sensible and intelligent 
as many of them were, it were impossible to divine. But hap- 
pily it has nearly passed from our midst, and given place to a 
better though not yet perfect style of speaking. We are far 
from being insensible to the common danger of passing to the 
opposite extreme, end adopting a refined and artistic style of 
oratory, rather than one more vigorous and masculine, and so 
well adapted to give efficiency and power to the pulpit. And 
it is for this very reason that we urge the method of culture 
suggested in this article, in preference to a bare training in the 
study and practice of the formal roles of art, though far from 
discarding all attention even to these. 

7* 
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Abt. v.— the CHRISTIAN'S KNOWLEDGE IN THE 

FUTURE LIFE. 



The present moment, and the interests which cluster about 
it, are what should, in a practical point of view, chieflj concern 
every individual. This is so, not only because the present mo- 
ment is intrinsically important, but because the manner in 
which it is improved affords a decisive test of character. The 
servant who, having full confidence in the ability and disposi- 
tion of his employer to meet his stipulated obligations, bestows 
all his time and energies upon his allotted task, may be regard- 
ed dL8 faithful, rather than the one who is a mere time*server, 
and who is constantly halting to consider the reward that be is 
to receive. He also is a faithful Christian who makes the per- 
formance of present duty the chief end of his life, never harbor- 
ing a single doubt of the ability and willingness of Christ to do 
all that he has promised. But while such should be among the 
chief characteristics of the faithful Christian, there can be no 
impropriety in his occasionally looking . forward and con- 
sidering somewhat specifically, the blessings which are in 
store for him. He may, as it seems to us, while he is beset 
with the trials and wearied with the imperfections of the pres- 
ent life, take courage, and be impelled to greater diligence, as 
he views with an eye of faith the glories and perfections of the 
life to come. 

Although God has been pleased to reveal comparatively little 
respecting the future world, yet the Christian has a right to 
profit by what has been revealed, and in thus taking a prospec- 
tive view of the higher destiny that awaits him, he is led by the 
example of good men in every age. 

There are many points of contrast between the present life 
and the future, which are well worthy of attention. It will, 
however, be the object of the present article to set forth, in 
part, only one of these, that which pertains to knowledge. 

That the Christian's knowledge will be more extensive in the 
future life than it is in the present, is a doctrine which no intel- 
ligent reader of the inspired Volume, and especially no one in 
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whose heart its troths haye foand a lodging place, will be dis- 
posed to deny. It will not, therefore, be so Inach our present 
purpose to prove the doctrine in question, as it will be to show 
vAy it is so, or to make known and illustrate the grounds upon 
which it rests. 

Before entering directly upon the undertaking proposed, two 
points must be considered, which may be regarded as prelimi- 
nary to the main discussion. They are the change implied by 
death and the manner in which knowledge will be acquired in 
the future life. 

1. The change implied by death. Death is often looked up* 
on as implying a great change, as involving such a shock or con- 
vnlsion that it has been regarded as << the King of Terrors." As 
It seems to us, the popular ideas upon this subject are not onlf 
SQch as tend to infuse dread and occasion alarm, but they are, 
U the same time, far from being correct. Death, let it be un- 
derstood, implies not a change of existence itself, but simply 
the change Of the place, and some of the modes of existence. 
The soul's identity, and all that is essential to its being, are 
still retained. To use an illustration which may serve to con- 
vey our meaning : Suppose a Greenlander should remove his 
residence to the region of the tropics, it would be necessary 
for him so to change his food, clothing, and general habits, as 
to accord with his new situation, but he would remain, in other 
respects, the same individual that he was before his removal. 
Or, to use the figure of Bunyan, death is simply crossing a river, 
the individual leaving behind some things which are not essen- 
tial that he shall carry with him, and might at the same time 
be an impediment to his crossing% Death implies a change of 
the accidents of being, but not of the essentials of being. At 
death the soul rids itself of its earthly tenement, the body, and 
^f all that pertained to it which were simply necessary to its 
existence here, but every essential faculty, as censciousness, 
perception, memory, reason and judgment, are retained, being, 
in no degree, impaired or diminished. Especially does the 
sanctified soul retain after death its capacity for enjoyment in 
ill its fulness, since heaven is the place where it is to be the 
most completely filled. 
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2. The manner of acquiring knowledge in the future life. 
This will be, we'may suppose, in the main, the same as it is in 
the present life. Here we acquire knowledge by observation, 
study, investigation, and by conversing with each other. In 
this way, all the powers of our minds have ample scope for ex- 
ercise. But since we are to retain all these powers in the fu- 
ture life, it is reasonable to suppose that they will not lie doi- 
mant, but will be called into action in a similar manner as thof 
are here. They were given us here for use, and they will l>^ 
retained for the same purpose. Heaven is a place eminently 
suited to enjoyment and happiness, but much must be detracts ^ 
from these, should the sojil there acqui/b knowledge by intcX-^' 
tion as many doubtless suppose that it will. It is not the jpc^-^' 
^^ession of knowledge which contributes to the highest degree ^^^^ 
enjoyment and happiness, but it is the search of knowledg^^ 
" Every votary of science,'* says Hamilton, <* is wilfully ignoracm t 
of a thousand established facts — of a thousand that he mi^mt 
make his own more easily than ho could attempt the discoyery 
of one. But it is not knowledge — it is not truth that be prin- 
cipally seeks — ^he seeks the exercise of his faculties and feel- 
ings ; and as in following after the one he exerts a great- 
er amount of pleasurable energy than in taking formal possess- 
ion of the thousand, he disdains the certainty of the many, and 
prefers the chances of the one." " If," says Malebranche, " I 
held truth captive in my hand, I should open my hand and let it 
fly, in order that I might again pursue and capture it." And, 
says Lessing, ''Did the Almighty, holding in his right hand 
Truth, and in his left Search after Truth, deign to tender me 
the one, I might prefer, — in all humility, but without hesitation^ 
I should request Search after Truth." Such is the testimony 
of eminent philosophers respecting the pleasure to be derived 
in the process of acquiring knowledge and truth in the pres- 
ent life. • Certainly, it cannot be that this avenue which 
affords enjoyment so great and intense, — for the pleasure to be 
derived from the acquisition of knowledge is of a pure and ele- 
vated kind, — will in the future life be closed, but we may rather 
expect that it will be opened still more widely. 

These two points having been considered, we will now re- 
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torn to cor sobject We propose to consider it, first, subject- 
hdf, as it relates to the soul's capacity for knowledge in the 
fatore life, and, secondly, objectively as it relates to knowledge 
itself. 

L That the Christian's knowledge in the fatare life will be 
more extensive than it is in the present, may be seen, because 
Ills capacity of acquiring it will then be increased. This doc- 
trine is plainly taught by Paul in that remarkable passage, 
where he says, '' But when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away. When I was a child, 
I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child, 
but when I became a man I put away childish things. For now 
we see through a glass darkly ; but then face to face ; now I 
know in part,. but then shall I know even also as I am known." 
As progress had marked the course of the apostle from childhood 
to manhood; so, by following the same analogy, would it, as he 
passed from this life to the next, where he would no longer 
possess a partial and imperfect knowledge, but he would know, 
without limitation — ^his capacity for knowledge would be increas- 
ed. But it may well be asked here, what rational ground is 
there for believing that the Christian's capacity for knowledge 
will be increased ? that he will be free from all those things 
which retard his progress in knowledge here, and will possess 
something in addition to facilitate it ? Among the reasons for 
believing thus, we may name the following : 

1. The Christian will in the future life bo free from all the 
incumbrances of the mortal body. Man's lower nature is at 
best imperfect, and is a continual impediment to his higher na?- 
tore, the soul, since the latter is united to the former by close 
and strong tics of sympathy. Would the soul go in search of 
truth, it is hindered by being employed constantly in minister- 
ing to the wants of the body. Would it be active, it cannot 
be, because the body is, perchance, weary from excessive labor. 
Would it be joyous, its joy is changed to sadness and mourn- 
ing, because its tenement is writhing in pain ; or would it aspire 
after holiness, it is not allowed to come into its full possession, 
for it is retarded by the body, filled with promptings to sin. 
In the perfect state, the soul will be released from its present 
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*^ earthlj honse/' and will possess a body spiritual and glorified, 
one which will present no incumbrances to its progress and de- 
Yelopment. That the body is an incambrance to the soal is no 
new doctrine. It is as old as Socrates, whose spirit so longed 
for freedom, and it has been attested to by the philosophers of 
each succeeding age. The penances and extenuations, so ex- 
tensively practised in the Christian church, witness to its prev- 
alence. This has no doubt been carried to an extreme, but 
there is a substratum of truth sufficient for the point under con 
sideration. 

2. The Christian's capacity for acquiring knowledge will b< 
increased in the future life, since he will be freed from ever; 
thing which tends to bias his judgment. 

It is a phenomenon of nature that certain media impart thet; 
color to objects viewed through them; so in respect to mind 
One's judgments and opinions are modified, and his progres. 
in the search of truth is retarded, by many circumstances una 
voidable in the present imperfect state of things. The countr 
in which one lives, its soil and climate, his early training, th* 
society in which he mingles, the books he reads, and many otl 
er things, have an almost untold influence upon him. How o: 
ten does he allow the force of habit to surmount the convi< 
tions of duty, how often is his judgment distorted by self-intei 
est and warped by prejudice, and how often does he approac 
truth for the purpose of making it conform to his preconceive 
opinions, rather than for the purpose of shaping his opinions i 
accordance with truth, the only true way. 
* But of all things which tend to bias the Christian's judgmen 
there is nothing which surpasses sin, from the influence of whic 
he is not yet completely freed. Especially is this the case whe 
he is called upon to consider and judge of subjects of a purel 
religious and' spiritual character. The dispositions of the na 
nral man who does not know the things of the Spirit, becaus 
they are spiritually discerned, still, to some degree, at least, clin 
to him ; or, in other words, the objects seen appear dim an 
indistinct in consequence of the imperfection of the eye-seeinj 
He is, therefore, undble to see sin in all its enormity, and 1 
fathom the depth of his own depravity. He fails to undo 
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Btand the infinite justice of God, his mercy and goodness, to 
comprehend folly the love of Christ to a lost and sinfnl world, 
and to fully realize the magnitude of that debt of gratitude 
wbich he owes to him. It will be only in the perfect state 
▼here sin and all the imperfections of the present life will 
cease to influence and control him, that he will fully understand 
these things, and will be enabled to judge correctly. The 
words of Christ, << If any man will do his will^ he shall know of 
the doctrine," well attest to the point in question. 

3. The Christian's capacity for acquiring knowledge will be 
increased in the future life, because his mental powers will be 
strengthened, and his modes of acquiring knowledge will be, 
perhapSf mpre numerous. 

The achievements of the human mind have been wonderful. 
From the infancy of the race to the present time, its history 
has been one of constant and marked progress. Had the wisest 
philosopher of antiquity been told what those who should come 
after him would be able to accomplish by application and pa- 
tient perseverance, he would doubtless have denounced it either 
as a sketch of the imagination or a delusive dream. But, not- 
withstanding its wonderful achievements, there are numerous 
questions in science, philosophy and theology, which the mind 
has not yet been able to solve, and consequently it has had to 
acknowledge its imbecility by either remaining in doubt, rely- 
ing upon conjecture, or by calling to its aid that leading princi- 
ple of Christianity, faith, the province of which is to begin where 
sight ends. 

In the onward march of the human intellect, it has gained 
strength by exercise. This is the law by which its progress has 
been invariably marked. While the physical constitution has been 
weakened by excessive exercise, the mental has been* strength- 
ened. No sooner has the mind solved one problem, than it 
has been prepared to grasp another still more difficult. But 
the question may be asked here. what, reasonable assurance is 
there that the mind will be called into active exerciEe in the 
future world, and a consequent strengthening of its powers be 
secaredt since our condition there is denominated one of rest ? 
The futnre state will be doubtless a rest from weariness and 
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from the hinderances and trials with which we meet in the 
present life; but that rest does not imply a cessation of intelleo- 
tnal activity; for to suppose that it docs, militates against all 
the laws of our higher nature, which are so averse to sloth andi 
inactivity, especially in their sanctified state. Since, as wehar^ 
already seen, death destroys none of the essential faculties o^ 
the mind, it is reasonable to suppose that it will be govern 
in the future world by the same laws that it is here, and 
as we have also seen, that the mind will thero be freed from a 
the incumbrances of its present prison house, it will doubtle 
have ample scope afforded it for the exercise of all its 
by the new subjects which will engage its attention and th 
new fields of thought in which it will range. 

This point has been argued thus far upon the sapposittoi 
that our modes of acquiring knowledge will be the same 
number in the future life as they are in the present, and thai 
our mental powers will be simply strengthened. But withoa 
going into all of what may seem to many the extravagances o 
Dr. Hitchcock's " Telegraphic System of the Universe," it i 
not unreasonable to suppose that our present avenues of knowl 
edge, the senses, will, when we become tenants of spiritoa] 
bodies, be so delicate and sensitive that they will be able 
apprehend many objects of knowledge which they do not no 
enable us to perceive. Nor is it unreasonable to suppose tha 
there are numerous objects of knowledge concerning which our* 
present senses will never be able to give us any information. 
We have now five senses, we may then have six, or ten, or twen- 
ty, as the case may be, and our range of knowledge may be 
correspondingly increased. 

While the doctrine which we are now considering may be 
true, and*to us it seems highly probably that it is, it is folly to 
deny it, and to show this and at the same time cite the authori- 
ty of a great name, we will introduce a quotation from Hamil* 
ton, bearing upon the ppint in question : 

*^ The universe," says he, '' may be conceived as a polygon of a 
thousand, or a hundred thousand, sides or facets— and each of these 
sides or facets may be conceived as representing one special mode of 
existence. Now, of all these thousand sides or modes, all may be 
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equally essential, but three or four only nAij be turned toward us or 
be analagous to our organs. Que side or facet of the universe, as 
holding a relation to the organ of sight, is the mode of luminous or 
Tisible existence ; another as proportional to the organ of hearing, is 
the mode of sonorous or audible existence ; and so on. But if every 
eye to see, if every ear to hear, were annihilated, the mode of exis- 
tence to which these organs now stand in relation — that which could 
l>e seen, that which could be heard, would still remain ; and if the in- 
telligences, reduced to the three senses of touch, smell and taste, were 
then to assert the impossibility of any modes of being except those to 
which these three senses were analagous, the procedure would not be 
more unwarranted than if we now ventured to deqy the possible re- 
ality of other modes of material existence than those to the perception 
of which our five senses are accommodated. I will illustrate this by 
an hypothetical paraUel. Let us suppose a block of marble upon 
which there are four different inscriptions — in Greek, in Latin, in 
Persian, and in Hebrew, and four travellers approach, each able to 
read the inscription only in his native tongue. The Greek is delight- 
ed with the information the marble affords him of the siege of Troy. . 
The Roman finds interesting matter, regarding the expulsion of the 
kings. The Persian deciphers an oracle of Zoroaster. And the Jew 
is surprised by a commemoration of the Exodus. Here, as each in- 
scription exists or is significant only to him who possesses the corres- 
ponding language ; so the several modes of existence are manifested, 
only to those intelligences who possess the corresponding organs.. 
And as each of the four readers would be rash if he maintained that, 
the marble could be significant only as significant to him, so should 
we be rash, were we to hold that the universe had no other phases of 
beii^ than the few that are turned toward our faculties, and which 
our five senses enable us to perceive." 

This subject has been considered thus far from one stand- 
point merely, as it relates to our powers of acquiring knowjl- 
edge. We will now proceed to consider it objectively, as it 
relates to knowledge itself. 

IL That the Christian's knowledge in the future life will bo 
more extensive than it is in the present, may be seen, because 
knowledge will then be more attainable. This may be argued 
from several considerations. 

1. The obscurity which envelops many subjects of knowledge 
will thcD; we may hope, be removed. We ane, in the present 
8 
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life, conversant about ^nany things, but we see them '^aa 
through a glass darkly," and consequently know them only "id 
part." Of the various sciences which claim our attention, bu< 
one, the mathematics, can properly be denominated the exact. 
Even many things respecting our physical constitution the verj 
tenement of the soul, so fearfully and wonderfully is it made 
are still subject to doubt. In fact, the physical sciences, as t 
whole, although they contain a great embodiment of truth, but 
since new discovenes in them arc constantly being made, maj 
be regarded as being yet in a formative state. Their votaries 
still disagree among themselves in respect to many things ol 
moment, and false conjectures and lame inductions abound to 
no small degree. 

In respect to history, the great store-house of the knowledge 
of past events, although its leading facts may be entitled to 
credibility, yet, while we consider its vagueness, and especiallj 
the want of certain information, and the partizanship of its 
writers, we must conclude that our knowledge id this depart- 
ment is limited. To illustrate : Supposl that two individuals 
of extremely opposite political views should attempt to write 
the history of the present rebellion in our country, so different 
would their accounts be of its causes, character and progress, 
were it not for the similarity of the names of individuals and 
places which they would exhibit, they could hardly be supposed 
to have reference to the same event. Then suppose that after 
the lapse of a few years, one of these accounts, perhaps the 
more correct one, should be lost, what imperfect and mistaken 
views must be entertained respecting this event by posterity, 
but perhaps no more so would they be than are ours respecting 
m^ny of the events which history narrates. We are, in fact, 
in many respects, strangers to our own age, and to many 
things transpiring in our own community. How little do we 
know of the transactions which are carried on and the causes 
which are operating in our very midst I 

Saying nothing of the uncertainties of philosophy in which 
the mind has, for successive agct, cheered on by a glimmering 
dawn of light here and there, wandered in search of truth, how 
limited is oar knowledge of Him who is infinite in wisdom and 
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I might, how scanty is it of his justice, love, and the surpassing 
f excelleuce of his government 1 The volume of inspiration is 
a life-long study, and however well we may apply ourselves to 
its truths, though we may learn from it what is our duty here, 
and destiny hereafter, yet we shall still be in doubt respecting 
tDaoy things it contains. Wo shall find them hard to be under- 
stood, or not understood at all, except by the exercise of faith. 
Xd the present life, we move in society, we are conversant with, 
Ond learn from, each other, but so deceptive is the human heart, 
Xrc often fail to fully apprehend the characters, and to under- 
stand the motives, of those with whom we most constantly min- 
Igle. From the doubtfulness which hangs about many subjects, 
^nd the want of facility of obtaining knowledge respecting 
them, we are compelled either to remain in doubt, or too fre- 
quently to rely upon unwarrantable conjectures; but in that 
future world, we shall no longer '' see as through a glass dark- 
ly," but ^' face to face." The veil will be rent, the mist and 
darkness in which we now grope will be cleared away and dis- 
pelled, and doubt and conjecture will find no place. Many 
things which are now objects of faith, will then become objects 
of sight. The conceptions which the Israelites entertained re- 
specting the '' Promised Land," must have been faint during 
the forty years of their wandering in the wilderness, in com- 
parison with what they were when they were brought into its 
actual possession, and could look upon its sunny hills, enjoy its 
fertile valleys, and taste of its milk and honey. The present 
life is one which demands a full exercise of faith. The Chris- 
tian scheme would be exceedingly imperfect without it ; with- 
out it, it could not, in fact, exist. But in the perfect state, we 
shall no longer see things in the long, glimmering distance with 
an eye of faith, but directly, eye to eye. There will then be 
no scope for its exercise. All will be reality. What is now 
speculation, will then become fact, doubt certainty, and faith sight. 
2. The facilities for acquiring knowledge will in the future 
life be greatly increased. Here our aids are comparatively 
scanty. Our teachers arc men imperfect, like ourselves, whose 
minds are warped by prejudice, and whose means of informa- 
tion are limited. But there it will not be so. Instead of search- 
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ing the rocks, to settle the perplexing question of the time and. 
the precise manner of the creation, the Christian will converse 
respecting it with Moses, who will show that there is no dis^ 
crepancy between his own and geologic accounts. He can. 
then discuss the sciences with Newton, face to face. Ho wilL 
no longer be uncertain respecting the great events of history^ 
for if ho does not obtain a correct knowledge of these by other 
means, he will be permitted to live and converse with the chief* 
men who figured in them, and were eye-witnesses of their reali- 
ty. If he has been in doubt respecting the mode of the Divine 
existence, the plans and purposes of God, man's depravity, re- 
demption and justification by faith, he will then converse 
respecting these with Paul and Luther, with patriarchs and 
prophets, and good men of later times. The Christian will not 
only converse with, and learn of, men who are richer in experi- 
ence than himself, but of angels who existed ages before man, 
and of Christ himself, at whose judgment seat he will stand, 
with the assembled universe, when revelations minute and fear- 
ful will be made. 

It will bo then that we shall have a perfect knowledge of 
each other. Every man's character will then appear as it really 
is. The Lazarus who has been poor and despised, will be 
found to be rich in faith and honored of God. The poor widow^ 
who might have been thought meanly of because she could cast 
but two mites into the treasury of the Lord, will then be known 
lis one of the benevolent of earth. The mother who, although 
she may have lived in obscurity, and have been neglected, but 
who has watched her own heart, and has trained her children 
for usefulness and heaven, will then be discovered to be one of 
the world's truest and greatest benefactors. While, on the 
other hand, the rich man who in ihis life fared sumptuously, 
and was richly clad, will appear in his real poverty and naked- 
ness. Those who in this life have lived upon appeari^nces, and 
whose chief aim has been to be thought well of by men, while 
they have been destitute of holiness of heart, the only thing 
which can commend them to the favor of God, will then be seen 
as poor, mean, and despised. 

3. The time for acquiring knowledge will be increased. If 
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we &re accastomed to call him learned who, with his present 
ca|Mcity and facilities for acquiring knowledge, has applied him- 
self patieatly and diligently for a life-time merely, what shall 
we say of him who, with his mental powers greatly strengthen- 
' ed, and perhaps increased in number, and which will have full 
seope for exercise, surrounded by superior facilities, where 
there will be no room for doubt and conjecture, and where, in- 
stead of anmssing uncertain knowledge and gathering the ex- 
perience of those imperfect like himself, who have preceded 
iiim, he will be permitted to roam unrestrained in the fields of 
science and knowledge, throughout the endless ages of eterni- 
ty. No wonder that the apostle should have said, in view of 
the subject under consideration, '' Now I know in part, but 
then shall I know, even as also I am known." 

This subject, however speculative it may bcf thought to be in 
itself, is not without its practical bearings : 

1. It teaches humility. Whatever proficiency one may have 
made in knowledge, he has but scarcely launched out upon the 
great ocean of truth which lies all boundless before him. The 
one who is the most learned is comparatively but little in ad- 
vance of his most ignorant brother. This consideration should 
impress upon him a sense of his true position, and should lead 
him to that humility which it becomes him to havf, in view of 
his own ignorance and insufficiency. It should lead him not 
only to take a low place before God, but to sympathize with 
and to put forth a hand to raise up those who have not been so 
bighly favored as himself. Mankind is one common brother- 
hood, all of whom are ignorant and erring. 

2. It should urge to diligence.* The work before us is large, 
and earnest and patient application is demanded for its accom- 
plishment. But it may be asked. Why, since there are to be 
such facilities for acquiring knowledge in the future life, need 
we concern ourselves so much in regard to it in the present? 
This life is one great school, whose object is to fit us for a 
higher one in the next. The one who applies himself the most 
£aithfally, and makes the greatest proficiency here, will be the 
better prepared to enter and be instructed tmder that high- 
er tuition above. It is true that every one's measure of enjoy- 
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ment will tliero be complete ; every one's cap will be fall, but 
we cannot discard the doctrine that there will be a difference 
in capacity. What, then, must be the pleasure of a NewtOD, 
(and as it seems to us the pleasures of knowledge will con* 
stituto a large portion of the happiness of the future life,) as 
be surveys and takes a more extended view of the subjects in 
which he was so deeply interested here. If, while here, be 
was but a boy gathering pebbles upon the shore, bow boundless 
niust be that ocean of truth upon which he has launched I Then 
let not him who toils in search of truth imagine that ho toils 
in vain, but rather let him apply himself to his work with pa* 
lience and untiring zeal. 

•3. This subject inspires with hope. The Christian scholar, 
as he pursi^es his appointed work, surrounded by the trials and 
imperfections of the present life, and wearied with his slow 
progress, can take courage in view of the fact that the time is 
coming when that which is in part shall be done away, when his 
knowledge will be no longer fragmentary, but complete ; and 
when be will no longer stumble as one groping his way in 
darkness, but his pathway will be illumined by the light of the 
perfect day. Not only can the Christian scholar take courage 
in view -of this subject, but every Christian, however limited 
bis attainments may be, and however much he may be weighed 
down with a sense of his ignorance, can rejoice in view of the 
prospect before him, that it will not always be so, and that a 
higher destiny awaits him. And although he may be ignorant, 
be need not wait for that higher destiny before he begins to 
learn. He may even now enjoy the benefits of the great school 
of experienoe. He may acquire such an intimate knowledge of 
spiritual things, that the wisest man, in a worldly sense, is a 
fool in camparison with him. << The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom." 

4. This, one of the grandest of all themes presented to the 
Christian for contemplation, can afford no reasonable ground of 
hope to him, whatever his attainments may be, who is still a 
stranger to Christ, and who has not yet taken his first lessons 
from him, the greatest of all teachers. Those attainments 
which are not consecrated to Christ; and that learning which is 
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not MiDctified, will tend only to aggravate the misery and des<* 
pair of the abode of the finally impenitent. Then he who 
would be wise; and wonld shine as the stars forever and ever, 
can be so only by beginning to learn in the school of Christ. 

In speaking of knowledge, perhaps, in terms we have not 
been careful enough always to carry along the thought of 
consecration to Christ, though this may readily be gathered, we 
troBtyfrom the whole tenor of our thoughts, for in our hearts we 
hold that he who knows his Master's will and prepares not 
•himself, neither does according to his will, " shall be beaten 
with many stripes." 



Art. VI.— exposition OF ROMANS IX. 3. PIBST 

CLAUSE. 

It is with much di£Sdcnce that we offer remarks upon this 
greatly controverted passage. It may be said, that of all the 
sacred writers, no one is more difiScult of interpretation than 
Paul ; respecting some of whose writings his fellow apostle 
Peter aflSrmed that they are "hard to be understood." 2 Pet. 
3: 16. Also, it may be said, that of Paul's epistles, none is 
motd difficult of interpretation than that to the Bomans ; of 
this epistle, no chapter is more difficult than the ninth ; and of 
this chapter no verse is more difficult than the third. Every 
student knows, however, that critics sometimes create, as well 
as explain, difficulties ; and the inquirer often finds it harder to 
Remove the rubbish with which theorizers have encumbered the 
text, than to understand the text itself. 

The Bible is a plain book, adapted to the needs of plain men, 
being " profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness : that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works." 2 Tim. 3: 16, 
17. It is to be regretted that this truth has been so little re- 
garded ; but that commentators, from Origen down, have to so 
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great an extent treated it metaphysically and controversiallj, 
to make it subsei^ient to their doctrines and systems. He who 
takes his place as a simple learner, and makes himself acquaint- 
ed, so far as possible, with the circumstances under which the 
sacred communications were originally made, is much more 
likely to obtain the real sentiment of the Divine word. 

Of the various interpretations made of the passage, we will 
briefly discuss the three most prominent at the present time: 

I. The first is represented by Mr. Barnes, who thus indicates 
hia view of the text: "The apostle evidently means to say that^ 
he would be willing to suflFer the bitterest evils, to forego all 
pleasure, to endure any privation and toil, nay, to oficr his /t/e, 
so that he might be wholly devoted to sufferings as an offering, 
if he might be the means of benefiting and saving the nation.''* 
Again : '* It evidently means that he was willing to be devoted 
by Christ; i. e., to be regarded by him, and appointed by him, 
to suffering and death, if by that means he could save his coun- 
trymen."* 

But it may be questioned whether this is doing justice to the 
apostle's language. Stuart, after showing that 'ava^s/xa, render- 
ed accursed^ denotes something set apart or delivered over to 
destruction, well remarks: "But to what destruction? To 
natural death or spiritual, i. c., to sufferings in the present 
world, or those of everlasting death ? Those who construe the 
word in the first way, say that <in6 too Xqiawv means by Christ / 
in which case the whole sentiment would seem to be : < I could 
wish to auffer temporal death inflicted by Christ, provided this 
would exempt my countrymen from it.' But there are some 
weighty objections to this ; for the apostle is not here discuss- 
ing the subject of the Jews' temporal punishment or excision, 
but of their excision from the blessings of a future world by i 
reason of their unbelief; comp. 9 : 25 — 33. It is the fearful 
doom then which unbelief is to bring on the Jews, that the 
apostle wished to be averted ; and it is his deep concern for 
them in respect to this, which he desires to testify."t 

The preposition here employed is ^^6^ properly rendered 
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* Barnes on Romans, p. 189. 
t Stuart on Bomans, p. 402. 
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from. See Robinson's New Testament Lexicon ^on the word, 
which says : ^-^-f^^ is used of such objects as before were on, 
by, or with; another, but' are now separated frofn it; either in 
respect of place, time, origin, or source, etc. Its general 
meaning is, therefore, from, away from, of, etc. Sept. for vp 
passim." To render by Christ, we should have the preposition 
M. We do not deny that the former is sometimes used for, 
or in the sense of, the latter ; but only exceptionally, the speci* 
fie and common meaning of ^^^ being fromj and of <in6 by. 
Of course, we are not at liberty to construe one of them differ- 
ently without good reason. 

The word 'av^^qxa, in this place, expresses more than tem- 
poral ruin. Rob. Lex. defines: " In New Testament an accurs- 
ed iking, spoken of persons, one accursed, one excluded from 
the favor of God, and devoted to destruction.^^ For examples 
of its use see 1 Cor. 16 : 22, << If any man love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema, Maranatha." Also Gal. 1 : 
8, 9, '< If any man preach any other gospel unto you than that 
ye have received, let him be accursed." 

Nor is the force o( the expression softened by referring, as 
Tholuck and others have, to the corresponding Hebrew Wn, 
denoting excommunication, or utter destruction, as in Josh. 6 : 
17 ; Lev. 27 : 28, 29, Ac, where the word occurs, and the Jew- 
ish usage generally.* It maybe used in the sense of ;ir<w^«J<i/Wf»'Off, 
'< separated," as in our marginal reading, and Rob. Lex. in loc., 
which we are disposed to regard, is the specific idea here. 

* To give some idea of the old Jewish excommuniccUion^ as denoted 
by this word, we quote a portion of it from BuxtorTs Lex. Rabb. : 
^^ By the authority of the Lord of lords, let A. B. be an anathema 
^Cin) in both houses of judgment, in that above and that beneath ; 

let him be anathema by the holy beings on high, by the Seraphim and 
Ophannim ; let him be anathema by the whole church, great and 
small. Let plagues great and real be upon him ; diseases great and 
horrible. Let his habitation be that of dragons ; let his star be dark- 
ened with clouds. Let him be an object of wrath, indignation, and 
anger ; let his corpse be given to wild beasts and serpents. Let his 
enemies and adversaries exult over him ; let his silver #ind gold be 
given to others ; let his children be exposed at the door of his ene- 
mies ; and let posterity be astonished at his fate," &c., &c. The en- 
tire formula is given in Stuart on Rom., pp. 403-4. 
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We appreciate the spirit which manifestly leads Barnes ao4 
others to givo the above exposition to the passage ; it is to avoid 
the consequences of adopting another view of it more preva- 
lent, and which, in their estimation, presents insuperable dift 
caltics. But this is hazardous ground. It will not do to tao^ 
per with the laws of language, either to create or remoTi 
theoretical obstacles. Our first question should be, what do 
the words, fairly interpreted, mean ? Not, first get a meaning, 
and then see if we cannot bend the words to suit it. Our in- 
quiry is, what did the apostles say ? Not, what should he saj? 
He does not speak of being appointed to temporal suffering iy 
Christ, but of being accursed, or separated from Christ. We 
pass to the second view. 

II. The interpretation made by Stuart, Bloomfield, Henry, 
and most other modern commentators, following the commoa 
English version. " For I could wish that myself were accursed 
from Christ." The sentiment of the passage and connectionis 
thus stated ; '' Such is my love for my kinsmen after the flesh, 
that were it possible, I would devote myself to the destruction 
which threatens them, could they but escape by such means."* 

To this interpretation we have three objections : 

1. It is not according to what Paul wrote. The verb 
*Hvx6firiv is in the imperfect tense of the indicative mood, and 
not the optative. It is assumed that the indicative is used for 
the optative, with the particle ^^ understood; but no example 
of such use of the word can be found in the writings of Paul, 
or elsewhere in the New Testament, as all admit. That such 
usage does sometimes occur in the classics is not sufficient 
Why, then, render "could wish," instead of wished? Why 
substitute the optative for the indicative, the exceptional and 
remote sense for the common and primary? Surely, we ought 
not to do it, unless a sufficient reason can be assigned. If au- 
thorized, it must be either by the connection, or the nature of 
the sentiment; not by the language of the passage. 

2. It does not suit the connection. It is claimed that the 
apostle uses the expression to show his strong attachment for 
the Jewish nation. But this he expresses in the strongest 

* Stuart on Bom., p. 404. 
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terms in other passages of the connection, v. 1, " I say the 
Initb in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also bearing me wit" 
ness in the Holy Ghost." That is, he asserts as a Christian, 
both positively and negatively, calling the Holy Spirit to attest 
the witness of his own conscience, v. 2, " That I have great 
keaviness and continual sorrow in my heart.'* That he is 
weighed down with grief, and continual pangs of heart; for 
thorn? V. 8, "For my brethren, my kinsmen according to the 
lesh.'* And not only on account of natural relationship, but in 
Tiew of the exalted position of the nation, as given in vs. 4, 5, 
'Who are Israelites; to whom pertaineth the adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the 
service of God, and the promises ; whose are the fathers, and 
of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, 
God blessed, forever. Amen." Such is the evident connec* 
tioD, regarding the first clause of verse 3, as parenthetical. 
Thus does the apostle express his attachment to that people 
oatorally, and, after his manner, in the strongest possible 
terms. 

It is said that he would heighten even this by hyperbole, and 
^opposing an impossibility. But would that heighten it? Paul 
does indeed often employ strong terms, but not extravagantly 
and needlessly. Having declared most emphatically his grief 
in view of the apostasy of that people who had a history so re- 
nowned, and had been privileged with introducing the gracious 
Messiah to the world, would he repeat it by making an impos^ 
sible supposition? Such is not Paul's method of making a 
strong point. 

3. The sentiment ascribed is an absurdity. To be accursed 
from Christ is not only to endure eternal punishment, but to be 
forever an enemy of him; and how could such a thought, under 
any circumstances, be entertained and cherished by a good 
man ? Respecting such a sentiment, Barnes says : " This does 
not mean that Paul was willing to be damned forever. For, 
(1.) The words do not imply that, and will not bear it. (2.) 
Such a destruction could in no conceivable way benefit the 
Jews. (3.) Such a willingness is not and cannot be required; 
And, (4.) It would be impious and absurd. So man has anght 
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to be willing to be the eternal enemy of God ; and no man 
ever yet was, or could be, willing to endure everlasting io^ 
ments."* 

But we are told this is only a supposed case. Says Henry: 
'' / could wish ; he does not say, I do wish, for it was no 
proper means appointed for such an end \ bat if it were, I conU 
wish myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren^-^-a 
very high pang of zeal and affection for his countrymen."! 
That is, the thing is improper, impious, absurd ; but if it were 
not so, Paul could wish it. In other words, he could wish for 
an impossibility, if it were not an impossibility I The apostlo 
never thus trifled with language. * 

Gal. 1 : 8, 9, often quoted as parallel, is not to the point* 
That is a supposed case, one, indeed, improbable, but who can 
show it to be impossible? Paul once opposed the gospel; 
was it not within his power, as a free moral agent, to do it 
again? Angels once sinned, (2 Pet. 2:4; Jude 6,) and, "Sa- 
tan himself is transformed into an angel of light.'' 2 Cor. 11: 
'14. How do we know that it is impossible for such to preach 
another gospel ? and if they do, they deserve the apostle's im- 
precation. 

Others undertake to vindicate the sentiment on the ground 
of disinterested benevolence. Snys Stuart : " And a sentiment 
like this, is surely capable of a rational and sober defence. K 
benevolence would lead Paul to undei*go any assignable degree 
of sufiPering, in the present life, in order to promote the ever- 
lasting welfare of the Jewish nation ; would not the like be- 
nevolence lead him to undergo any assignable degree of misery 
in a future world for the same purpose, provided such a pur- 
pose could be answered by it ? Who can draw the line where 
benevolence would stop short ; except it be, where the evil suf- 
fered was to be equal to the good accomplished, or evea 
greater? Could Paul have the genuine spirit of his Lord and 
Master, unless he could truly say what he has said in the pas- 
sage before us ?"J 

The prayer of Moses, Exodus 32 : 32, is quoted as anala« 

♦ J^otes on Rom. 9:3. f Com. on the passage. 
{ Com» on Rom. 9 : 3. 
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goos: "Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin ; and if not, blot 
me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written." But 
this passage, as will be seen from the connection, does not refer 
to eternal banishment from God, but to temporal death. See 
?8. 27, 33, where reference is made to the slaughter of the Is- 
nellies on occasion of making the golden calf. So Adam 
Clarke, Benson, and others, understand it. 

That Moses would rather die than that the nation he was 

leading from bondage to the promised inheritance should fail 

tnd perish, can be well conceived. That the devoted minister 

or missionary will pine in prison, like Judson, or die at the 

stake, like Rogers, in defence of his faith — that the patriotic 

soldier will cheerfully forego the pleasures of homo, endure 

hardship, suffering, and even death, for his country, is readily 

admitted. The very spirit of the gospel is one of sacrifice, 

illustrated by innumerable examples from that of its founder 

down to the present time ; but, that any one would, or could, 

imder any circumstances, choose to be eternally miserable, 

or a Christian, to be forever an enemy to Christ, is quite a 

different matter. That would be impossible, from the consti-^ 

tution of our being. It would not only transcend humanity,. 

but also, we say it reverently, Christ and God himself. Indeed, 

it is admitted by all to be an impossibility and an absurdity, 

and that is enough. 

To say that it is hyperbole, the language of passion, " a high 
and glowing expression, springing from an excited state of 
feeling," is not, in our view, doing justice either to the reason, 
or to the apostle Paul. On the other hand, it is a sentiment 
which he could not have expressed if he would, and would not 
if he could. 

It is claimed that disinterested benevolence would require it. 
But what is disinterested benevolence ? It is the great law 
of impartial love, — that we should love our neighbor as our- 
selves, not more than ourselves. It is, that we should have a 
proper regard for the rights of all, and do to others as we 
should have a right to ask them to do for us. Could this re- 
quire one to be willing to sacrifice his happiness eternally ? 
Could it require a Christian to be willing to become and con- 

9 
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tinoe an enemy of Christ forever ? The very thought is pr&^ 
posterons; and could never have been entertained but as part 
of a visionary theory and system ; and when we come to that, 
it is hard telling what absurdities may not be admitted, as all 
history shows. 

It is hard to join issue with a rendering of our common Eng- 
lish version, which we reverence and love in the highest degreftr 
"We have been so long accustomed to it, that we come to lore 
even its known defects, and to regard its renderings almost ts 
if inspired. There is, however, danger of carrying this matter 
too far. We should remember that inspiration pertains only 
to the original ; that all translations are the work of uninspired 
and fallible men. A rendering of the passage in qnestioa, 
which may be made, and has been madC; a great support of the 
dogma that we must be willing to bo damned in order to be 
saved, which dogma has been made a test in examining candi' 
dates for church membership, licensure, and ordination, maji 
and ought to be, fairly examined, before it is admitted as the 
word of Jehovah. 

III. The third view takes the clause according to the ardina- 
ry, obvious meaning of the words. '^^^x^M^ "I wished/' i. e.f 
used to wish. Imperfect indicative, denoting continued action 
in the past. 'Avib; iycb, « I myself," both nominatives, subject of 
iivx6firjy " I myself wished." The common construction makes 
dvibg the subject of were, incorrectly. • '^vd&efta^ « accursed,'' 
^ separated." See the marginal reading and Robinson's New 
Test. Lex. on the word and passage. Ehai^ « to be," infinitive 
present, not subjunctive imperfect, as in our version, ^-'t^b rov 
XQiaiovj " from the Christ," or Messiah. The clause, then, lit- 
erally rendered, would be : " For I myself wished to be accurs- 
ed from the Christ," or, more freely : " For I myself used ta 
wish to be separated from him who is the Messiah.'' 

In this view, the clause is parenthetical, or incidental, and 
the connection stands thus : '^ I say the truth in (Thrist, I lie 
not, my conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, 
that I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart — 
(for I myself used to wish to be accursed from Christ) — for my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh," &c. The clause 
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18 thrown in incidentally in connection with the expression of 

bis grief over the state of his nnbelieving brethren ; as recall- 
ing to himself; and reminding them, that he was once in the same 
Btate with themselves. 

This fiict he often refers to with hamiliation and penitence. 
Before Agrippa he remarked : '^ I verilj thought with myself 
Utat I ooght to do many things contrary to the name of Jesns 
of Nazareth.'^ Acts 26: 9, In his epistle to the Corinthians: 
"For I am the least of the apostles, that am not meet to be call- 
ed an apostle, because I persecuted the church of God." 1 
Cor. 15 : 9. Also to Timothy : << And I thank Christ Jesus our 
Lord, who hath enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, 
potting me into the ministry ; who was before a blasphemer, 
tod a persecutor, and injurious ; but I obtained mercy, because 
I did it ignorantly in unbelief." 

Thus frequently and feelingly did he call to mind his former 

bitter opposition to Christ and his cause ; how he then fully 

coincided with them, in the wish and determination to be utter- 

Ij separate from him whom they so deeply contemned. They 

called ''Jesus accursed." 1 Cor. 12: 3. Even to this day '' it 

is a custom among the Jews to imprecate curses upon Christ, 

and upon themselves, if they should ever have anything to do 

with him." Bnxtorfs Lexicon. Chief among them once was 

Saul of Tarsus, ''breathing out threatening and slaughter 

against the disciples of the Lord." Acts 9 : 1. 

It may be objected, that we are not doing justice to the lan- 
guage of the passage, particularly &vd&efia^ « accursed" — that to 
be accursed from Christ means more than to bo separated from 
him, and that Paul never wished to be accursed. In reply, we 
remark, the apostle is speaking not merely of the past, but of 
his conduct then as viewed from hi^ present stand-point, with 
his present light and feeling. 

As before remarked, dvd&efta may be used for /wp*t<5f«ei'0f, 
^ separated," as in the margin of oar common version and Rob. 
New Testament Lexicon. This is its etymological sense, viz., 
what is " devoted," " set apart," as a sacrifice. Then the 
phrase would denote separate, alien, or estranged from Christ; 
and the sentiment of the whole clause would be, that Paul him- 
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self, while an unbeliever and persecutor, wished to be utterl}^ 
separate from the Saviour. Such, surely, was the fact Bat 
what did that wish involve ? Nothing less than his own eter- 
nal banishment from God 1 Thus we get the full force of the 
word (xyd&£fia^ as Paul realized it when making the declaration 
in Rom. 9 : 3. 

On this point Morison well remarks : '^ Let me call to your 
remembrance, that there are but two final objects upon which 
our wishes can terminate — everlasting blessedness and ever- 
lasting accursedness. We cannot do a single action, nor speak 
a single word, nor cherish a single desire, but points, magnet- 
like, to the one or the other of these never-ending states- 
No w, if any are pursuing a course of thoughts, and feelings, ao^ 
words, and actions, that stretches forward to meet a state ^^ 
interminable accursedness, they spontaneously pursue th^^ 
course; they prefer it to the alternative that is open to.thei^^) 
they choose it, and in choosing it, they choose the end to whi^^^ 
it leads them ; they choose hell rather than heaven, life rath^^^ 
than death, damnation rather than salvation, accursedness rat^^ 
er than bliss. It is, in this sense, that we are to understan^^ ^ 
^ the apostle's former wish, referred to in the clause before u^i 
as well as the wise man's remark. Proverbs 8 : 36 : ' All th^^ 
that hate me, [heavenly wisdom], love death.' The ' death' fs 
not directly ' loved ;' but the course that leads to it is so pre* 
ferred, that the death itself is virtually desired. In like man* 
ner, the apostle, even in the wild career of his unconverted 
condition, did not set up accursedness as the direct object of 
his delirious wishes : but the course that led to that accursed- 
ness was so preferred by him, and he was so recklessly bent at 
all hazards, and in spite of all remonstrances, on pursuing it, 
that with the utmost propriety, and with the most vivid repre- 
sentation of his stark-mad folly, he now says of himself, that 
he * used to wish to be accursed.' Virtually, and by conse- 
quence, and in its grand ultimate issues and bearings, that was 
his wish."* 

It will not be thought that we spend too much time on this 
passage. Divine truth is precious. The text before us has 

* Morison on Bom. 9, pp. 114, 115. 
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ever been regarded as a difficult one. If we can do anything, 
by inviting discussion, that shall tend to its elucidation; we 
shall be gratified. Our object is to elicit truth. 

It may be considered presumption in us to call in question 
80 many high authorities. But with the original before him, 
every scholar can investigate for himself. Commentators of- 
ten follow very easily in the train of others. Photius first* 
announced that the imperfect indicative is here used for the 
optative with &»^f and so rendered, << I could wish," instead of 
the ordinary sense of the indicative imperfect, '' I used to 
wish." Others adopted it after him, until it has become, in a 
measure, stereotyped, and so has passed from one to another, 
evidently with too little examination. Even Stuart says : " If 
the apostle had designed here merely to describe what he once 
felt or desired, i. e., before his conversion, ho would of course 
bave employed the Aorist of narration, and not the imperfect." 
^ei in his New Test Grammar, p. 218, he says of the imperfect 
tense : *' It designates continued and repeated action in past 
time. . . . This, its principal use lo the New Testament; e.g., 
^Tohn 3 : 22, * Then Jesus dUx^^Be fiet duTwy teal ip&Tniie^' denot- 
ing continued habitual action. So in cases almost without num- 
W; e.g., Rom. 15: 22; 1 Cor. 10:4; 13: 11; Acts 13: 11; 
Matt 13: 34; Luke 8: 31, 41 ; 17: 28, al. saep." 

So Barnes says. Com. on Rom., p. 188: « The proper gram- 
matical construction of the word here is not I did wish, but I 
muld desire ; that is, if the thing were possible." As though 
the imperfect tense in Greek did not express continued action 
in the past; though every scholar knows that it ordinarily does. 
Clearly this point needs careful revision. 

The rendering, " I could wish," has always been felt as in- 
Tolving extreme perplexity, to say the least ; while that which 
construes the words according to their ordinary and most ob« 
Tious import, is plain, easy, and in accordance with the truth of 
experience. The apostle, in the connection, would show the 
Jews that, so far from being their enemy, he earnestly desired 
their salvation, most deeply grieved over their present unbelief 
and estrangement from Christ ; and here, in the clause under 

« Bloomfield Gr. Tes., Vol. I., p. 55. 
9» 
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discassion, refers ineidentally to himself as having formerly 

been in the same state of opposition and alienation fron! 

Christ. Thus the course of thought is perfectlj natural. How 

common it was for Paul to throw in such parenthetical clauses, 

is familiar to every one who studies his writings. He had 

been as the Jews were, and desires that they might now be ta 

he is. 

A question of translation like this cannot be settled by u 
array of names i but that it may be seen that the renderiif 
here proposed is not without authority, we subjoin a few refe^ 
ences. Says Toplady, Works, Vol. 3, p. 435 : " This seemingly 
difficult text is rendered perfectly easy and clear: 1. By en* 
closing part of it in a parenthesis ; and, 2. By attending to the 
sense of the verb v^x^l^n^^ mistakenly translated, I could wish: 
— ^ I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart, 
(for I myself, v^x^M^^j did wish to be in a state of separation 
from Christ,) on account of my brethren, my kinsmen according 
to the flesh ;' that is to say, ' I am deeply concerned for my un* 
believing countrymen, and I .the mof e pity and lament their 
enmity against Jesus, because I myself was once exactly in 
their situation, and know by my own past experience the bitter- 
ness and danger of their infidel state." To the same effect Dr. 
Chalmers, in part, Lects., Vol. 3, p. 341. . 

Wiclif, A. D., 1380, renders the clause : " For I my silf de- 
sirid to be departed fro crist for my britheren." Tyndale, 
1626: «I have wysshed." So Coverdale, 1536, and the 
Bheims version, 1682. The Yulgate renders the verb by 
"optabam," which Berza, New Test, 1689, approves. We 
might refer also to Erasmus, Primasius, Glass, Wakefield, Bow- 
yee, Dickinson, &c., &c. 

But enough in this direction. From the investigation we 
have been able to make, we feel satisfied that this is the true 
interpretation, and would invite to it the attention of the criti- 
cal reader. 
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Art. Vn.— characteristics OP AN EFFICIENT 

CHURCH. 

The etymology of the word church is not certain. It is gen* 
erally derived from the Greek kuriakonf what belongs, or is 
appropriated, to the liord ; thoagh some think it is from the 
German kuren, to elect, choose out of, and so corresponding to 
the Greek ekklesia, from ek, out of, and kaleOf I call. The 
Greek word ekkleiia properly signifies an assembly called to- 
gether on business, whether lawful or unlawlul, Acts 19:32. 
It is understood of the collective body of Christians, or all 
those over the face of the earth, who profess to believe in 
Christ. <' Ency. Rel. Knowledge." Unto him be glory in the 
church, by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world without end, 
Eph. 3 : 21. See also 1 Tim. 3 : 15. Sometimes it includes the 
whole body of believers on earth, and in heaven. Those on 
earth are called the church militant, those in heaven the church 
triumphant. Heb. 12 : 2S, Acts. 20 : 28, Eph. 1 : 23. By a par- 
ticular church is meant, those Christians that are united in one 
body, to maintain public worship in the same place. That 
there were, in the days of the 'apostles, distinct and separate 
churches, is evident from many expressions in the sacred vol- 
ume. Paul, after enumerating his perils, says, '' beside those 
things that are without, that which cometh upon me daily, the 
care of all the churches.*' 2 Cor. 11 :28. Evidently consider- 
ing each congregation of believers a distinct church. <*' And 
when they had ordained them elders in every church" Acts 
14: 23. In giving directions to the Corinthians, he says, '' and 
so ordain I in all churches" Christ so designed when he con- 
stituted the church at Jerusalem. In the direction how to treat 
an offending brother, he says, after telling him his fault first 
alone, and then in the presence of two others, if he be not re- 
claimed, '< then tell it to the church" Matt. 18 : 17. If the church 
universal is here meant, this command of Christ could not now 
be obeyed. The Christian church was established for the good 
of the world and the glory of God, and each particular church 
should have the same object in view. Christ said to his disci* 
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pies, " ye are the light of the world," Matt. 5 : 14. Not only 
the depository of aD CDlightening gospel, but the efficient in- 
strumcDtality of diffusing the light of Christianity through the 
world. Again he says, <' ye are the salt of the earth," Matt 
5 : 13, by which he indicated the redeeming and saving power 
of the church. He gave commission to his early chosen ones 
to go '^into all the world and preach the gospel to every crea^ 
ture," Mark 16:15. This command is still binding upon the 
church ; and each particular church has its part of the work to 
perform. Paul wrote to the Corinthians, "For the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God, to the poll- 
ing down of strongholds," 2 Cor. 10:4. And to the Ephesians, 
<' For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against prin- 
cipalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places," Eph. 
6:12. If by the church the gospel is to be preached in ^ all 
the world," the " strong-holds " of sin to be pulled down, and 
the spiritual wickedness in high places to be overcome, there is 
no small work required of the people *of God. It is well to 
consider the strength of our foes, the magnitude of the work, 
and the obstacles to be overcome, and put on the whole armor 
of God, offensive and defensive. ' The church is destined to a 
glorious triumph over all opposing powers, and when clothed 
in the panoply of God, is efficient for the work it has to accom- 
plish. The history of the church teaches, that at times, she has 
possessed an invincible power, that seemed to bear down all 
opposition. But it has not always been so, neither has it been 
80 with every particular church. What, then, are the character- 
istics of an efficient church ? 

This inquiry should receive the candid attention of all who 
may be engaged in organizing particular churches. Is there the 
requisite material in quantity, and especially in quality ? Have 
they the characteristics of efficiency ? If a church be establish- 
ed, is there reasonable ground to believe that it can live, and 
grow, and become " strong in the Lord and in the power of bis 
might." If due attention had been given to this subject, many 
of our feeble churches would never have had existence. And 
many that have gone down in disgrace, would have remain- 
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ed connected with other bodies, and rendered them more 
efficient in the work of God. It is painful to contemplate the 
desolation that now reigns, where once we had large and ap- 
parently strong and flourishing churches. In many instances 
th/ candle-stick has long since been removed. The church has 
become extinct, while others are dying under the slow process 
of consumption. What, then, are the characteristics of an effic- 
ient church ? Negatively. It is not the number of its mem- 
bers. It is desirable that a church should have an increasing 
niembership, and so become a large church, for it Ib a part of 
the work of the church to gather into its folds as large a num- 
^r as possible of '' such as shall be saved^ But the acces- 
sion of members is not always an increase of strength. When 
Srideon had an army of thirty-two thousand, the Lord said unto 
^im. The army is too large for me to give success, '< lest 
^rael vaunt themselves against me, saying, mine own hand hath 
aved me." If large numbers in a church become the occasion 
»f pride and self-sufficiency, they are an element of weakness 
lore than of strength. 

More than thirty-five years since, there was a powerful revi- 
al of religion in several towns in the State of Maine, under 
ne of our most noted revivalists, whose praise is in all the 
hurches. Scores of backsliders were reclaimed, and more than 
ne hundred souls professed conversion. As the results of this 
evival, a church of about ninety members was gathered, to 
rhicb others were soon added, and it was considered a large 
.Dd flourishing church, and if numbers made a church strong, 
his was a most efficient church. 

But^ in a few years their zeal had so far abated, that their 
conference meetings were thinly attended, and at meetings for 
ihnrch labor, not more than four or five could be relied on to 
)e present. Consequently little or no discipline could be en- 
forced, and comparatively little interest in religion enjoyed. 
According to the Register for 1864, that church numbers but 
little more thlin one-half as many as at its organization. This 
is substantially the history of many churches gathered by the 
revivalists of earlier days. The efficiency of a church does not 
lepend upon its numbers. God has no where promised a bless- 
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ing on that condition. He can save by many or few. The 
efficieucj of a church does not depend upon the wealth of ita 
members. True, wealth is desirable, inasmuch as it furnishes 
means for a wide and extensive usefulness of an eflScient church. 
With a church, as with an individual, wealth consecrated to 
God, is a great blessing, a power for the enlargement of Zion. 
and the advancement of the Redeemer's kingdom. But wealtfa 
does not insure this consecration. It not unfrequentlj is foaod 
that rich churches and congregations do the least for mission^: 
education, or even for the support of public worship among 
themselves. Bj some, the reception of a rich man to the fel- 
lowship of a church is hailed with delight, as an element of 
strength, he is looked to as a leader, and soon leads the church 
into trouble, and the once happy company are rent in pieces 
and destroyed. Men of wealth sometimes have so much busl 
ness to attend to, that they find little time to devote to the in 
terests of the church. The good seed that was sown in thei 
heart is choked by the '^ cares of this life, and the deceitfulnesi 
of riches," and they bring forth no fruit to perfection. Some 
times they attach so much importance to their position in soci 
ety, that, if they cannot rule, they will ruin. They must leac 
or not go. Their views must be adopted by the church, an 
the minister must be guided by them in his pulpit themes, o 
leave for a new field of labor, and a new pastor be obtained, i 
hopes of finding one that will wear the curb with patience. 

Intellectual ability alone will not secure efficiency to a Chrii 
tian church. It is not denied that general intelligence isessentii 
to religious prosperity and permanency. But one or two ind 
viduals highly educated, in this respect superior to the rest < 
the members, will not give efficiency to church influence. Thei 
efforts for improvement may not be appreciated, and it may n 
quire much patience on their part to bear with the dulness < 
their less favored brethren, and that, which under more favor 
ble circumstances for development, would be an element < 
great power, becomes an occasion of dissension, an element < 
weakness. And even if all were highly educated; that woul 
not secure them prosperity. 

Tho efficiency of the Christian church has never rested upc 
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the wisdom or wealth of tbis world. *^ Ye sco yoor calling 

brethren how that not many wise men after the flesh, not many 

mighty, not many noble, are called. But GdH hath chosen the 

fooliiih things of the world to confound the wise, and God hath 

chosen the weak things of the world to confound the things that 

are mighty." 1 Cor. 1 : 26, 27. Dr. Clarke thinks, " these things 

^ore written in opposition to the high and worldly notions of 

^he Jews, who assert that the Divine spirit never rests upon 

^^j man, unless he be wise, powerful and rich.'' These are not 

^he elements of an efficient church. 

We are now prepared to consider this question affirmatively. 

I. There should of course be a sufficient number to form an or^ 

^^nization, and to maintain it. This may be very small at its com- 

^^enccment, if there be a reasonable prospect of enlargement. 

small church maybe an efficient one, and exert a mighty power 

V)r the advancement of the cause of Christ. Nor should we 

despise the day of small things." But to give efficiency to a 

hnrch, there must be union. It is an old, but true proverT), 

united we stand, divided wc fall." And Christ taught while 

earth, that a house divided against itself cannot stand. A 

divided church is a weak church, whatever its members may be. 

^nristian union embraces several particulars. 

1. Experimental union. Christian experience is, substantial- 
ly, one and the same thing, at all times, and with all people. 
"Wherever the soul is born again, there is an agreement in ex- 
;perience. Not that the thoughts and emotions are all the same, 
^^here is almost an endless variety in the experiences of true 
Christians, yet in the essential points the conviction, sense of 
pardon, and renewal of the heart, there is such a oneness, that 
this endless variety blends in perfect harmony. It is the work of 
the self same spirit, working in every heart according as he will. 
And, hence, the union and fellowship perfect strangers enjoy in 
conversing upon the work of Grace in the heart. And still fur- 
ther, the trials and labors of the Christian life are alike. << The 
same afflictions are accomplished in your brethren, that are in 
the world," as you now experience. You are like travellers on 
a journey, who observe the principal objects on the way, while 
each notices some particular object the others might not see. 
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The main features of the road and adjoining scenery are seen 
by all, and they so far agree in their description, that they are 
snre they have travelled by the same road. So in Christian 
experience. The outline is one, the details are various. Now 
if persons attempt to unite as Christians, whose experiences 
are essentially unlike, there will be discord, and not union, 
weakness, but not strength. 

2. Doctrinal union. Now it is not meant, that, on ererj 
minute point of religious belief, there should be perfect unioo. 
This, perhaps, docs not exist with two individuals in any Chris* 
tian community. On trifling points, not essential to Christian 
faith, or not distinctly taught in the Word of God, there ma^ 
exist differences of opinion, without impairing Christian char-^ 
actcr, or destroying the basis of church fellowship. But ther 
should be union, not only in the general principles embraced b 
all Christians, but in those distinguishing doctrines of the de-^ 
nomination, with which a particular church may be connected. 
"Por how can two walk together," (in church fellowship,) "ex- 
cept they be agreed " in the essential doctrines of the church? 
It is painful to witness the bitterness of feeling that has marked 
many discussions on conflicting points of Christian doctrine. 
The church, when engaged in these discussions, has become like 
Samson when shorn of his locks, weak as any other organiza- 
tion. 

3. Union in church polity. The government of the church 
may be Episcopal, Presbyterian, or any form of representation, 
according to the usages of the denomination, but there -should 
be union. Persons of conflicting views of church polity can 
never work eflFectually together in building up a church. 

4. There should be union of cflFort to sustain the cause of 
God. The measures adopted may not be the wisest, yet, a 
united efibrt may make them more efficient than the wisest plans 
without concert of action. 

5. There should be union of object in uniting with a Chris- 
tian church. Some persons join a church solely for the purpose 
of having a religious home, where they may enjoy the appoint- 
ed means of grace and receive the benefits of Christian com- 
munion for their ewn good, but do not realize that they are to 
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impart good, as well as to receive it. Some unite with a par- 
ticalar chnrch, to benefit that church, not expecting that the 
chorch will benefit them. The true object embraces both a re- 
ligious home for our own good, and an opportunity to coope- 
rate with others in carrying forward the cause of Christ. All 
should feel that there is a work to be done, as well as a bless- 
ing to be enjoyed, and each should esteem it a privilege to have 
an opportunity to work for Christ. 

6. There should be union in the object to be accomplished at 
any particular time. There may be difference of opinion as to 
the propriety of attempting some desirable work, or adopting 
certain measures to advance the cause of Christ, but when a 
decision, is made, or a plan is adopted, there should bo union 
of effort to secure that object, or carry out that plan, that there 
may be harmony and efficient action. 

II. There should bo mutual forbearance. We are, at our best 
estate, imperfect creatures, liable to err, some one way, and 
some another. " If any be overtaken in a fault, ye that are- 
spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of meekness, consid- 
ering thyself lest thou also be tempted,^^ Gal. 6:1. We are- 
not to justify any one in a wrong act, but we should consider 
the weakness of human nature, and exercise that charity for 
others that we would have others exercise toward us. We 
should put the best construction on the words and acts of oth- 
ers, that circumstances will allow, and never condemn a brother 
without a hearing. We should allow him an opportunity to 
explain and define his position. As somo writer has 8aid> 
"We should make the best of everybody, and the worst of no- 
body." We should avoid hasty a«d harsh censures, for " griev- 
ous words stir up strife." We should be ever ready to forgive, 
and not keep alive in our own hearts a sense of injuries re- 
ceived, by making them a topic of frequent conversation. , 
Jesus (whom we are to- be like) never mentioned to his most J^;^^'. 
intimate friends the ill treatment he was constantly receiving. ' . 
We should not make a brother an offender for a word »poker> ]|^^^ 
in baste or thoughtlessness, or even an angry expression, or un- /*; ...^ 
just imputation ," but wait for passion to cool, and seek an op- 

10 
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portnnity for a calm and kind interviewi that peace maybepre- 
sorvod; and brotherly love continue. As we shoald be carefal 
not to take offence, so should we be careful not to give offence. 
^ Lest any root of bitterness springing up, trouble you, and 
thereby many be defiled.*' Heb. 12: 15. 

III. The pecuniary bi|rdens of the church should be mutoally 
borne. The public worship of God cannot be maintained with' 
out cost. God never intended it should be. Under the Jew- 
ish economy; one-tenth of all their income was to be appropri- 
ated for the support of their religious institutions. And under 
the gospel; we are taught that the 'Maborer is worthy of 
his hire." " Let every one lay aside on the first day of the 
week, according as God hath prospered him." lCor^l6:2^ 
This is the gospel rule concerning all the burdens of tKe church^ 
^ For I mean, not that other men be eased, and ye burdened f 
but by an equality." 2 Cor. 8 : 13. Every one should bear it 
little of these burdens. Those who have been prospered of 
God; should devise liberal things. Property is a gift of God, 
and should be as faithfully improved for his glory as any other 
gift bestowed upon the church. " Honor the Lord with thy sub- 
stance, and with the first fruits of all thine increase," is the 
eommand of God. 

IV. Another element of efi&cicncy in a church is a prompt at' 
tendance at the public and social meetings of the church ; and 
a faithful improvement of the gifts in the church. If social 
meetings are the life of the church, no member has a right to 
neglect them; neither has any one a right to hide his talent in 
the earth; and refuse to participate in the exercises of social 
worship. The privilege is mutual, and the responsibility should 
be shared by all. '< Bear ye one another's burdens, and so ful- 
fil the law of Christ." Gal. 6 : 2. 

v. Wholesome discipline should be exercised. In this im- 
perfect state ofi'ences will arise, and some will backslide and 
dishonor the cause of God. These wanderers must be reclaim- 
ed if possible, and difiSculties prouiptly adjusted, if the church 
would see prosperity. For personal offences Clirist has given 
the rule. Matt. 18 : 15; 16. Paul gives directions bow to treat 
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heretics and disorderly walkers. The first effort should be to 
redaim, bot if that cannot be effected, then should they be 
separated from the commanion and fellowship of the church. 

VI. Purity of life is essential to church efficiency. The 
church is set in the world, as its moral and spiritual light. It 
is as a city on a hill, that cannot be hid. The world has a 
ngbt to expect an example worthy of imitation, and will never 
be won to Christ by a church whose members do not exhibit a 
<'ODformity to the^ principles of honesty and uprightness. Ear- 
liest prayers and exhortations and eloquent sermons have little 
power on the human heart, when there is no confidence in the 
sincerity and piety of those who deliver them. The hearers 
^ill surely use this proverb, " Physician, heal thyself." 

The inconsistent lives of those that bear the Christian name, 
^aralize, to a great extent, the well directed efforts of devoted 
-^nd faithful ministers. 

VII. Personal consecration is indispensable to- church pros- 
^>erity in its full extent. By consecration we mean devoted to 
^he service of God. It must be entire, embracing body and 
moxA. " Glorify God in your body and spirit which are his." 
It must include gifts and talents, and especially must we hon- 
or the Lord with our substance, and with the first fruits of all 
our increase. It is that state of mind that looks upon all 
we have and are as belonging to God, and to be improved ac* 
cording to his will. There must be no reserve. No idol that 
is too dear to be given up for Christ. No labor or suffering, that 
we will not cheerfully endure for the sake of our dear Redeem- 
er* This consecration must be perpetual. Not for a day, or 
year only, but for life. The language of our hearts should be, 

** Now I am thine, /orever thine^ 
Nor shall my purpose move." 

Or as the apostle says, " None of us livetb to himself, and no 
man dieth to himself. For whether we live, we live onto the 
Lord, and whether wc die, we die unto the Lord. Whether we 
live, therefore, or die, wc are the Lord's." Rom. 14:7, 8. We 
have already said that there should be union and concentration 
of effort, but this by no means excludes personal effort for the 
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advancement of the Redeemer's kingdom. Every GhristiaD 
should be a working Christian in the social meetings, in the Sab- 
bath school, And in private. 

VIII. An efficient church should have efficient officers. The or- 
ganization should be simple, and easily managed. There should 
be a clerk, to keep a record of the doings of the church ; an^ 
intelligent and faithful man. There should be one or mor^ 
xleacons. The character of the deacons is of vital importance 
to the church. Deacons should be men full, of faith and the 
Holy Ghost; men in whom the church have full confidence, and 
of good report of them that are without ; a discreet and pru- 
dent man — such an one as Paul describes in 1 Tim. 3 : 8 — 14. 
Nor should the character of their wives be overlooked. A good 
deacon is a great blessing to a church, and comfort to a pas- 
tor. He will do much to give efficiency to the action of the 
church, and success to the labors of the pastor. No church 
can long enjoy prosperity without an efficient pastor. But 
great and almost fatal mistakes are frequently made in select- 
ing one to lead the devotions of God's people. A smart, ac- 
tive young man, with a musical voice, and pleasing address, 
which attract and amuse an audience, with little experience, 
and of doubtful piety, is often sought by churches desiring to 
settle a minister. But they have found, to their sorrow, that 
this course docs not give efficiency and stability to the church. 
It is not required that every pastor should be a profound schol- 
ar, or great sermonizer, to render a church efficient and perma- 
nent. His sermons should have depth of thought, sufficient to 
edify the well-informed, yet simple enough to be comprehended 
by the less favored members of his congregation. He should 
be sound in the faith, and able to explain it in an intelligent 
manner. But his work is not all to be done in the pulpit. He 
is to care for the flock, and this will bring him to their houses, 
and firesides, to the bedside of the sick and dying, to adminis- 
ter to them spiritual consolation. He should be able and apt 
to teach, and should be called of God to this great and glori- 
ous work. He should possess, in an eminent degree, the graces 
that adorn the Christian life. His every-day deportment 
should be such as bccometh the gospel of Christ, giving no oc- 
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casion of reproach; lest the miDistry be blamed. '^ Be ye clean 
that bear the vessels of the Lord." This is not the place to 
describe the faithful pastor; suffice it to say, that an efficient 
pastor is indispensable to an efficient church, and the church 
should give him a generous support, that he may give himself 
wholly to the work, that his profiting may appear to all. But 
'' it is not by might, nor by power," that any church can effectu- 
ally do the work of a Christian church, '' but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord." <' Except the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it." Numbers and wealth and talent may 
combine, and in the most perfect union, and with mutual for- 
bearance and sympathy, and with the best laid plans, labor to 
advance the interests of Zion, but in vain, unless the spirit of 
God be in their efforts. All success is of God. To him we 
must look in humble, earnest prayer, for the Divine favor. On 
him we must depend, in humble, patient waiting for the Lord. 
The characteristics of an efficient church, named in this pa- 
per, are the conditions to which God will respond, in a gracious 
outpouring of his Spirit, and such a church shall know that their 
labor in the Lord is not in vain. If these imperfect hints shall 
stimulate any church to labor for the conditions of efficiency, or 
shall provoke an abler pen to set this subject more clearly and 
efficiently before the Christian public, or shall in any way con- 
tribute to a higher type of piety, or to greater power in the 
charch, the writer's wish will be gratified. 

10* 
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Art. VIII.— contemporary LITERATURE. 



Music of the Bible ; or Explanatory Notes upon those passages in the Sacrcd 
Scriptures which relate to Music ; including a brief view of Hebrew Poetrj. 
By Enoch Hutchinson. Boston : Gould & Lincoln* 1864. 8yo., pp. 613. 

This is the first volume which has appeared, having its origin in this 0000- 
try, specially devoted to the elucidation of those passages in the Bible which 
relate to music ; and it leaves little to be done by any succeeding writer, in 
the same field, unless new sources of information shall be unexpectedly open- 
ed. Whatever has been learned respecting the origin, character, and use of 
the various musical instruments mentioned, in the sacred writings, through 
tradition, history, incidental allusions in literature, and the relics and inscrip- 
tions brought to light in the explorations of travellers and archeologists, is 
here brought forward to illustrate the subject. History, topography, philolo- 
gy, and historical and Biblical criticism, are all made to contribute somelhiog 
to the interest and value of the volume. A large amount of varied learning 
and not a little patient investigation and critical skill, have been used in the 
preparation of the work. More or less of its information is curious, and sot 
otherwise readily accessible to ordinary readers. It is not a book to be care* 
lessly read for entertainment, but chiefly one to be used by the student, as he 
would use a critical commentary. Its references to the ancient languagesi ra 
which the Scriptures were written, are frequent, its q.uotation of authorities is 
free but judicious, and its illustrations in the form of engravings greatly as- 
sist the descriptions. Mr. Hutchinson^s large and patient labor deserves ap» 
preciation, which, we trust, it will not fail to receive. 

Geografhical Sttdies. By the late Professor Carl Hitter, of Berlin. Translat- 
ed from the original German. By William Leonhard Gage, etc. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1863. 12mo., pp. 356. 

Some fifteen years since. Prof. Arnold Goyot issued his course of lectures, 
in a volume entitled, *' The Earth and Man.** It was almost like breaking 
the seals of an apocalypse to many readers. Geography rose at once to the 
dignity of a profound science, and was studied with a newly awakened enthu- 
siasm. Curl Ritter had been Guyot*s teacher, and the disciple was only put- 
ting the master's common thoughts within our reach, in those entertaining 
lectures. Humboldt has gained, since ti^en, an extensive and grateful bear- 
ing in America, and Physical Geography is being taught in our high schools 
and academies as a patt of the regular course of study. But all this sboold 
only have prepared the way for Ritter, and made us eager to hear the oldest 
and profoundest of all the later writers on the subject. And Mr. Gage has 
rendered a valuable service, in putting these lectures of the great European 
thinker and philosopher into an English dress. They present his matured 
thoughts on several branches of the subject, and were separated in their ongi« 
nal delivery by intervals of considerable length, so that we have here a wait 
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of fenmie of what he has written on the varied relations suhsisting between 
the surface of the earth and its inhabitants. The very admirable sketches of 
Kitier's life and labors, prepare one to enter upon the study of the lectures 
ihemselves with more intelligence and a deeper sympathy with the man. 
Tiioagb the style savors strongly of the German Universities, yet a patient 
* leider need not mistake the meaning, and will not fail isi finding the world 
i?rowiog into new signiBcance to his eye. 

Ckbxbtianitt TtfB Rbliojon 07 NATT7BB. Lectuies delivered before the Lowell 
Institute. By A. P. Peabody, D. D., LL. D. Preacher to the University, and 
Plummer Proftssor of Chzistian Mor^ in Harvard College. Boston : Gould & 
lancoln. 1864. 12mo., pp. 266. 

Among all the valuable contributions made by Dr. Peabody to our higher 

Christian literature, none deserve a more grateful welcome than this course of 

lectures. His aim is to show that there is not only no real antagonism between 

the true scheme of natural religion and the great doctrines of revelation, but 

that Christianity is the republication, in a higher, clearer, and completer form 

of the great doctrines of natural religion, and an attempt to enforce them with 

new sanctions, illustrate them with new expedients, and give them a vital pow- 

^Y in the heart of man and of society. He would thus put a way the fundamental 

^>l>jecti0n brought by modern skeptics against the Bible and its system, by show* 

Jrig that it is a reiiffirmation of the great truths which nature is forever struggling 

^C9 utter, and o^ten fails to impress. It is the positive side of the argument of 

^^hich Butler in his Analogy presents so forcibly the negative side. The tone . 

^^nd style of Dr. Peabody are always very admirable, — combining elevation and 

^cieodliness, strength and beauty. Some readers may miss what they deem a 

^liorough evangelism in a part of the discussions, but no Christian, of fair in- 

'^^Iligence and ordinary candor, can fail of feeling a profound gratitude over 

'^liis undertaking, and a hearty satisfaction in the admirable method adopted , 

^^dH the devout spirit kept in exercise, in the effort to accomplish it It is a 

^sontrihution to the ** Evid^ces,*' laid before us with great modesty but pro- 

YoQod conviction, and taken up and inspected and laid away for future refer- 

^Doe with no common measure of thankfulness. 

^^m Mbrct Seat ; or Thoughts on Prayer^ By Augustus C. Thompson, D. D., 
Author of the •< Better Land," etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1863. 12mo.| 
pp. 345. 

Few writers have been really successful in the preparation of works with 
a strictly devotional aim ; and not a few discourses and treatises on prayer 
have greatly lacked in some of the most essential qualities. *'The Still 
Hoar,*' by Prof. Phelps, was every way admirable, so far as respects its de- 
sign and sphere. But it was meant to be only a partial discussion, and in« 
deed it was far less a discussion than an impulse. 

This treatise of Dr. Thompson has most gratefully disappointed us. It is 
by far the best of his several works, and more than equal to any other work 
of similar aim and compass which we have yet met. Its style is rich and 
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glowing, yet generally chastened by the theme ; the views presented are saeh 
as exercise the anderstanding and stimulate the aflfections at the same time; 
the sereral branches of the subject are conseeutirely treated and fairly deTeW 
oped ; correct views are set forth with discrimination and care, and false notions 
are calmly and kindly exposed ; the duty is faithfully urged and the priTilege 
impressiTely set forth ; aids are specified and hinderances pointed out ; objects 
are indicated and answers defined, — and, indeed, the whole subject is pie* 
scnted with a naturalness of classification, a fulness of statement, a directness 
of aim, and an appreciation of the sacred exercise, which one is grateful to 
find. There are a few paragraphs which we have noted, where greater sicn* 
plicity of statement, and less of what looks like rhetorical dbnscioosness or 
literary ambition, would afford improyement ; but we take the treatise for 
what it is, and unhesitatingly commend it to the attention of all who would 
deepen the spirit of devotion, and roako prayer a richer privilege and a greater 
inward power. 

Gbmbral Butlbr in New Orleans. History of the Administration of the Ds- 
partment of the Gulf in the year 1862 : WitJl an account of the Capture of New 
Orleans, and a Sketch of the previous career of the General, Civil and Military. 
By James Parton, Author of the •* Life and Times of Aaron Burr," *• life of 
•< Andrew Jackson," etc., etc. New York: Mason Brothers, etc. 1864. Oe> 
tavo, pp. 649. 

The subject and the author of this volume alike assure us that it cannot be 
doll. As a fact, it is all alive with interest. It holds one to itself like a Ro- 
mance of Scott, and acts like the combined influences of a revolutionary pic- 
ture gallery and a brilliant Lyceum lecture. It is full of entertainment and 
instruction, and affords some valuable materials for the history of our great 
national conflict, which is yet to appear. 

Mr. Parton has thoroughly established his ability as a biographer. He is 
laborious in collecting information and effective in arranging it ; he is never 
satisfied till he has heard all the testimony, and th^n he has a decided and un- 
equivocal verdict ; with intense likes and dislikes, he is nevertheless bent on 
honestly Yelling the truth ; he conceives character always with great clear- 
ness, and portrays it in a strong light ; his style is sententious, pithy, ner- 
vous, direct, and not without picturesqueness, and there is a decided straight- 
forwardness, independence and audacity in his whole manner, that will com- 
pel attention and win a sort of respect, even while a reader is ready to quar- 
rel with his statements and repudiate his decisions. 

Mr. Parton is powerfully attracted by strong and positive characters. 
Hence his biographical subjects, — Burr, Jackson, Butler ; — he is also busy 
with a life of Franklin, but finding Butler unused, he dropped the philosophic 
subject fur a while, and took up the military. The same tendency of mind 
appears in his verdicts, more or less. He likes to lead a strong opposition 
almost as well as Butler himself. The country had sent Burr to his own 
place with a severe judgment ; Parton reconstructed his character, and wrote 
over it " Hero and Statesman." The country was gradually coming to 
give Jackson an apotheosis ; Parton dragged forth his strong paasioiw and faia 
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ansehooled and doubtful judgment, and pronounced him ** a human fighting- 
cock,*' and bis adminialration a great and permanent national mischief. But- 
ler was cursed bj his old political allies, denounced by England, suspected by 
more or less of his new friends, feared by bis rivals, and quietly superseded 
by the act of the government ; Parton had no sooner read his parting address 
at New Orleans, than he determined to put him into a book, and let his biog- 
raphy vindicate him, if it could. 

Butler is truly a great man in his biographer's eyes. The very qualities 
which his enemies plead against him, and for which his friends apologize, 
are, in Mr. Parton *s jndgment, proofs of greatness. His defiant skepticism 
io college, his brow-beating audacity in the court-room, and his outbursts of 
passionate profanity in his office at New Orleans, are not by any means allow- 
ed to weigh against him. His legal learning is declared unusual among lead- 
inj; jurists, his general information and his acquaintance with almost every 
department of knowledge are pronounced cyclopedical, his statesmanship 
is set down as profound as well as practical, and his military abilities are 
exalted to the first rank. Mr. Parton sees no faults in his administration in 
the Department of the Golf, and very few, and these ate venial ones, in his 
personal character, unless, petchance, generosity and personal friendships 
may sometimes have weighed too much with him ; and he makes the govern- 
ment his enemy only because he has too much genuine, disinterested earnestp 
Dess in putting down the rebellion, and exhibits a power and skill that may 
Tender him a dangerous rival. 

All this we deem it just to say, while awarding to Mr. Parton both consci- 
entiousness and fidelity in his work as a biographer. He has told the story 
admirably, and not less admirably because it is done con amore. Here are the 
facts and documents ; let him who cannot accept the biographer's verdict, 
make op another. 

That Gen. Butler possesses great force of character, varied and ready abil- 
ity, peculiar fearlessness of nerve and spirit, ready skill and power of adapta- 
tion, is obvious enough to all ; that he has tiiken hold of the work of subdu- 
ing the rebellion with a sincere purpose and most effective energy, we cannot 
for an instant doubt ; that more of his decisive spirit infused into other de- 
partments of our administration would have spared us many a disaster and 
disgrace, and brought us added triumphs, we most firmly believe ; that he 
has been too strongly suspected, too harshly judged, and too frequently inter- 
fered with, by timid superiors, political antagonists and jealous officials, we 
greatly fear is only the simple truth ; but we cannot yet accept him as an emi- 
nently conscientious man, a model statesman, or a great providential national 
leader ; nor feel at all certain, at the end of this clear statement and labored 
▼indication, that all the acts of his administration at New Orleans kept clear 
of unbecoming audacity or dangerous despotism. His official orders and cor- 
respondence surpass anything we have before met in that line. There are few 
better specimens of clear, wholesome, vigorous English in all the literature of 
the war. 

The book needs no commendation of ours. It will be widely sought, ea- 
gerly read, and long remembered. No other single volume shows us so much 
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of the real heart and soul of oar national strojargle. It is a thilling panoraittf 
the scenes, in themselves sii^nificant, are arranged by a skilful manager, and 
the brilliant coloring and strong cross lights allowing no observer's ioierest t0 
flag. 

The Witness Paperr. The Headship of Christ, and the Rights of the Chiiitiaa 
People ; a collection of Essays, Historical and Descriptiye Sketches, and IV^ 
sonal Portraitures. With the author^s celebrated Letter to Lord Bron^m. 
By Hugh Miller, etc. Edited with a Preface, by Peter Bayne, A. M. Bottm: 
Gould & Lincoln, 1863. 12mo., pp. 602. 

Hugh Miller has secured such a hold upon the eateeoif confidence, wai 
sympathy of a large circle of readers, on both aides of the ocean, that eaek 
new contribution from his pen is welcomed as an addition to our teal liieiaiy 
wealth. The present volume, though not without real, and permanent, and 
general interest, would in itself constitute no fair test of Mr. Miller*a raiP 
powers, and no proper measure of his mental area. The papers composing is 
are selected from his contributions to '*The Witness," — a periodical poblisbed 
in Edinburgh, edited by Mr. Miller, and specially devoted to the FreeCharch 
movement in Scotland. While the issues made up and presented were ia 
themselves local and temporary, they inrolve principles which are permanent 
and of wide application. These principles are clearly stated, thoroughly rea- 
soned out, impressively illustrated, and eloquently enforced in these papers; 
while much of the local matter which they contain is so associated with Soolc 
tish history and the eminent men of that land, as to reproduce for us the atronfi 
life of that hardy northern people. 

Methods of Study in Katuhal History. By L. Agassis. Boston : Ticknoa 
& Fields. 1863. 12mo., pp. 319. 

This volume is made up of the papers contributed by the distinguished au- 
thor to the successive numbers of the Atlantic Monthly. It is enough to saj 
of them that they are fully worthy of their source, — presenting the results oi 
much careful study and close observation, offering suggestions for the guid 
ance of other explorers, and bringing scientific truth into the domain of ordi- 
oary thought. 

A Critical History of Free Thought in reference to the Christian Religion. 
Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford, in the year 1862, oi 
the Foundation of the late Kev. John fiampton, M. A., canon of Salisbury. Bj 
Adam Storey Faner, M. A., Michael Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Nen 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863. » 

The ierm/ree thought seems too dignified and too noble a word to be used 
to denote infiddity in its general and widest extent ; hot the author says that 
the term free-tliinking had already been appropriated by Collins to denote 
what is technically called deism, and, moreover, that the term free thought ii 
used in foreign literature **• to express the result of the revolt of the mind 
against the pressure of external authority in any department of life or speculfr 
tion," in which sense the author adopts it. As related to the Christian relig- 
ion, the term, the author says, is used todenote Protestantism, skepticism and 
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unbelief, but the first not fairly, for, though it resists the dogmatism of earthly 
authority, it relies implicitly upon the authority of the inspired writers of the 
Holy Scriptures ; but. the other two reject all authority of an external kind, 
accepting only reason and science. To these two, therefore, he restricts hit 
term, defining it—'* the resistance of the human mind to the Christian relig- 
ion as communicated through revelation.*' Infidelity directs itself against 
Christianity. Unbelief, against the idea of revelation, and even the supernat- 
aral generally. The one is partial and the other universal, but both opposed 
to Christianity. 

The author takes the doctrine of the reality of the vicarious atonement pro- 
Tided by the passion of our blessed Lord, the supernatural and miraculous 
ebaracter of the religious revelation in the book of God, and the direct opera* 
tjon of the Holy Ghost in converting and communing with a human soul as 
the brief expression of the standard of authority, the Bible, which he adopts 
by which to test the truth of systems by agreement, and falsehood by disagree^ 
menu This, perhaps, by many may be regarded as laying the foundation of 
bigotry rather than a just view of the Christian religion, and yet it is difficult 
to object to the following remark : ** Lacking the first of these, Christianity 
appears to him to be a religion without a system of redemption ; lacking the 
second, a doctrine without authority ; lacking the third, a system of ethics 
without spiritual power. 

Metaphysically considered, infidelity and unbelief have a double origin, 
arising, perhaps, chiefly under the influence of the will and emotions ; and 
secondly, less frequently from the intellect itself. Our author's plan leads 
him to contemplate infidelity and unbelief more in reference to the intellect 
than to the sensibility and will.'* 

Historically he traces the various forms of the struggle against Christianity 
through the various periods which are marked by that struggle. The first 
period he regards as extending from the second to the fourth century in the 
Christian era. Here Christianity is seen in conflict with the various forms of 
Greek or Eastern philosophy. The second period extends from 1000 to 
1400, the first date being fixed by the time at which the scholastic philosophy 
began to influence religion, and the second by the revival of classical learn- 
ing. It was a struggle of deeds as well as of ideas ; partly social, partly re- 
ligious. During this struggle, feudalism dissolved, and the centralization of 
popedom received a check. 

The third period extends from 1400 to 16*25. '* If,*' says the author, *' we 
regard this crisis as embracing about two centuries and a quarter, compre- 
hending the classical revival, the opening of a new geographical world, and 
the great religious changes of the Reformation — a period commencing with 
the Renaisance, and closed by the creation of the modern philosophy ; — we 
shall find two principal movements of unbelief fur investigation, the one caus- 
ed by literature, a return to the spirit of heathenism analagous to that already 
described in Julian ; the second caused by philosophy, a revival of pan- 
theism.*' 

The fourth period is regarded as commencing in the seventeenth century, 
through the eflfects of the philosophy of Bacon and Descartes, and extending 
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1(1 tho present time. It includes the deism of England, the infidelttj of 
France, and the Rationalism of Germany as also the respective reactions. 

It is a great field for one volume to go over, and does not allow the aathor 
opportunity of quoting extensively from the various works that pass in review ; 
but his study of them has been thorough, and his references sufficiently ou> 
merous to satisfy the most scholarly. 

The work in the main is well done — very well. We doubt if his own phi- 
losophy, which, however, he has studiously kept in the background, has al- 
lowed him to make the most of his mnterials in showing the parallel lines of 
true philosophy and revelation. 

Freedom akd War. Discourses on Topics suggested by the Times. By Henry 
WardBeecher. Boston: Ticknor & fields. 1863. 12mo., pp. 445. 

These are discourses of Mr. Beecher, preached at Plymouth church, on 
topics of special public interest, running from Oct. 30, 1859, just after the raid 
of John Brown, to Jan. 4, 1863. They will not be generally new to the read- 
ers of the Independent^ but they contain many of the most significant of M^* 
Beecher*s utterances over the great questions now in process of solution, a-nc 
possess value enough, both in view of what they are, and as a hisiory of t-1^* 
religious opinions of the period, to warrant their reissue in this form. I^ *^ 
preeminently a volume full of strong thoughts, strongly uttered. 



Philip Van Artevelde. A Dramatic Romance. In two Parts. By 
Taylor. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 1863. (Blue & Gold.) pp. 406. 

The republication of this volume makes a worthy addition to the heaati^^ 
pocket volumes issued by this House. Shakspeare is the model after whl^^ 
the author has wrought in giving shape to his ideas, and there ate so!ii9 ^^ 
tho interior Shaksperian qualities as well. Strong characters are eopcei^^*^ 
and portrayed here, and made to fit naturally into the spheres of actual lifO'^ 
and the moral tone and lessons of the dramatic romance are of the highest amr 
most needful kind. Passages of great beauty are scattered here and there, 
and the whole current of thought and expression fiows along an exalted level 
It is a work deserving to live. 

Remains in Verse and Prose of Arthur Henry Hallam. With a Preface and 
Memoir. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 1863. 12mo., pp. 441. 

The great English historian hasleft here touching and graceful tributes to his 
two sons, and Tennyson, in his ** In Memoriam," has prepared us to expect a 
splendid picture, when we look upon the real likeness of Arthur Henry Hal- 
lam. The testimony to the young man*s spirit, abilities and attainments it 
unequivocal and very high ; but these Remains fail very largely in jubtifying 
the lofty eulogy. They exhibit mental vigor, taste and discrimination, but 
they do not reveal maturity nor efi^ective power. It is quite obvious that his 
fine personal character, in the eye of his friends, throws a sort of halo over all . 
his mental life and literary etforts. The golden mist is scattered in our dryer 
air^ and so the splendor disappears. 
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physical disease appears, whatever its nature or fona may be, 
the wise physician, first of all, seeks to know it as it is ; its na- 
ture, form, and degrees of development, its causes and proper 
remedy ; and then he applies his specifics, if ho has any, accord- 
ingly. The main study of the physician is the physical consti- 
tution of man, and the nature and causes of every form of dis- 
ease to which that constitution, in all the diversified circom^ 
stances of human existence, is liable on the one hand, and 
medicine in all its forms and specific applications, on the other. 
Every form, manifestation, and cause of disease, and every ob- 
ject and element in the kingdom of nature, which does, or may 
be reasonably supposed to, exist as a remedy, is with him an 
object of careful thought and study. No such studies are deem- 
ed beneath his notice or careful examination. So with the 
minister of the gospel, the physician of the mind. The propei 
study of every such individual is the mind, the soul, its nature, 
capacities, duties, and destiny, its endlessly diversified moral 
diseases, their causes, forms, and degrees of development, on 
the one hand f and the gospel in its principles, truths, forms ol 
development, and diverse applications, on the other. Wherev- 
er sin, the death-disease, appears, and appears in any special 
form of manifestation, the proper business of the preacher, as 
the physician of the mind, is to know that deadly thing as it is 
its nature, causes, the secret of its power to deceive and tc 
destroy, and the specific remedy. No form of sin, and nc 
cause of the same, can exist, and no remedy in the kingdom ol 
grace, which is not to him a proper object of careful thought 
and inquiry. The true physician is the servant of servants 
He knows of no distinction among diseases, as reputable and 
disreputable, dignified and undignified, the one class to be stud 
ied and attended to, because it takes on such dignified forms 
or seizes upon individuals of such high standing, as comport: 
with the dignity of his office to work its cure ; while othei 
kinds are left free, to fulfil undisturbed their mission of agon] 
and death, because they take on undignified forms, or appear h 
undignified relations. The simple fact that there lies befon 
him a human body, into which some death-disease has injectec 
its poison, awakens at once his deep solicitude, and careful re 
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search, and most skilful applications. How much more, then, 
ahoold the physician of the mind move around among his pa- 
tieiits, not as a " master and Lord," but '^ as one that serveth/' 
yes, " as the least of all, and the servant of all." His heart 
shoald ever be in compassionate sympathy with '' the ignorant 
and the erring." His perpetual care should be, to become so 
skilled in word and doctrine, that he can " rightly divide the 
word of truth," '< giving a portion to each in due season." 
Whatever endangers the health or the life of the soul, or what- 
ever may impart to it health and life, should command his most 
wakeful thought, diligent study, and watchful care. How can 
any one really and truly care for souls, and not most carefully 
watch against any influence, every form of error and false 
teaching which endangers the health or life of the immortal 
minds placed under his supervision? 

The main stndy of the wise physician, let us add here, will 
not be given to forms of disease which existed centuries ago, 
and have at the present time no being in community, but to 
Chose forms which are now being developed. So the chief 
stndy and care of the physician of the mind should not be giv- 
en to forms of sin that once obtained, but no longer exist 
among men, nor to forms of error which once '^ drowned men 
in destruction and perdition," but which no longer have place in 
public regard ; but to those developments of sin and error 
which are now scattering moral disease and spiritual death in 
community. 

The way is now prepared for a consideration oSceriaAn false 
principles, sentiments, and maxims which have extensively ob- 
tained among the ministry and community, and which tend to 
neutralize the influence of the gospel as it is preached among 
men. Any principle or sentiment, we remark here, tends to 
Queh fatal results, which induces in the ministry a want of kind- 
ly sympathy with the masses of community, " the ignorant and 
tJie erring" especially, or which renders the physician of the 
nind unregardful of any forms of error, or evil influences actu- 
ally obtaining, and imperilling the interests of souls in the com- 
munity around him. 

L Among the pernicious sentiments to which we would refer. 
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in this connection, is one which is quite harmless in appear- 
ance, but of most pernicious tendency. We refer to the im- 
pression which 80 extensively obtains, that a minister, by vir- 
tue of his office, has a certain character to sustain, that he is 
encircled with a certain sacred and repellant dignity of charac- 
ter which demands of him a peculiar form of dress and mannei'i 
and renders it improper for him to act in commercial, social^ 
and civil life as other men may very properly and even virfc^- 
ously conduct themselves in the same relations and circa x^* 
stances. Under the influence of this impression, it is thou^^^ 
to be very right and proper for the preacher to spoak of 9 i" 
in general, and provided it be done in a manner sufficienf^^!! 
dignified and respectful to call upon his hearers to reper^^ 
But if he proceeds to rebuke the evil and bitter thing as it 
tually exists in the concrete in the community around himy t 
only form in which it does or can endanger the health or life 
the soul, especially if he rebuke sin in its vicious and most deal 
doing forms, then, it is thought, he compromises the sacredne^^ 
and dignity of his high and holy office. Sin, in the abstracty is 
a respectable and dignified enemy of the soul ; and hence it co 
ports with the dignity of the pulpit to speak of the accnrse 
thing in that form. But sin, in the actual concrete, is a things 
so degraded that the preacher, whatever its death-doings ir^ 
community may be, must not name it before his people, lest h^ 
should compromise altogether the dignity of his high calling. 
So of error in the abstract, and in the dignified forms in whic^ 
it was advocated by David Hume and Lord Bollinbroke ; bat 
error as now advocated before the public, and in the form in 
which it is being received among the people, is so low and vul- 
gar in its manifestations, that it must bo wholly ignored by the 
preacher. It may slay its thousands, and hopelessly involve its 
tens of thousands in the snare of the devil. Still the preacher 
must not only not expose it from the pulpit^ but it most not be 
known that in his private readings he has acquainted himself 
with the nature of the evil, or with the source and secret of its 
power to deceive and destroy. 

A celebrated Professor of Theology, in a course of lectures 
to his pupils, nrged them never to compromise the dignity of the 
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pulpit, or the sacred oflSce itself, by alluding ia their discourses 
to soeh debasing vices as licentioasness. '' If you were deliver- 
log a series of discourses on the ten commandments/' inquired 
one of his pupils, what would you do when you came to the sev- 
enth?" ''I would pass over it as quick as lightning," was the 
reply. Another professor of equal celebrity, urged his pupils 
never to answer, either out of the pulpit or in it. the arguments 
of the advocates of the low forms of error which were being 
propagated in the community. On returning home from the 
chapel quite late one evening, added the professor, by way of 
illustration, I saw a small animal in the path before me. After 
attempting in vain, by voice and threatening gestures, to drive 
the creature out of my wi^, I, at length, threw at him the large 
Volume I held in my hand. The result was, that I was at once 
covered with a cloud of vapor, which rendered me an offence to 
Myself and family. I then said to myself: this is the last body 
pf divinity that I will ever throw at a skunk. The story, with 
^^9 applications, went the rounds of the papers, and settled fully 
^^ the public mind, the sentiment of which we are speaking* 
^he analogy of the two cases was admitted to be perfect. Ex- 
posing popular error, and thereby saving souls from its death- 
^^fections, is throwing bodies of divinity at skunks ! We doubt 
^Qry mach whether he ever admitted at all the analogy of the 
^^ses, or approved of the sentiment deduced from it. Several 
years subsequent, we witnessed in the city where that seminary 
is located, a practical illustration of the influence of the senti- 
tcient nnder consideration. A meeting was held, a meeting 
Tiomposed of the leading ministers and individuals of the most 
influential membership, from all the various denominations in 
the city. Each individual was present by special invitation. 
The subject of discussion was Spiritualism, its character, the 
secret of its power, and the remedy. It was stated and admit* 
ted by all present, that there were then in that city upwards of 
nine hundred circles that were in the habit of meeting statedly 
from week, to week, aside from many others that meet oc- 
casionally, that not a few of the members of the churches, 
and the masses of the population, the youth especially, were 
being drawn under the influence of the delusion, and carried 

11* 
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hopelessly beyond the reach of religious teaching. The 
also came out, that it was not known that a single clergy: 
in the city had given the subject the least investigation, 
ever alluded to it in any of his discourses, or exerted any p 
tive influence whatever to counteract the deadly evil. An 
planation of the facts of spiritualism was presented, an ei 
nation which, with very few exceptions, gave the most pei 
satisfaction. Yet every individual present refused to do 
thing upon the subject, or to have his honor or influence 
nected with any measures to lessen or counteract the dcs< 
ing effects of a delusion which, as all admitted, was spreat 
with great rapidity around them, and neutralizing all thei: 
fluence for good among the people. jThe reason definitely 
signed was this : such a course would compromise the dig 
of the ministry. 

Such is the sentiment before us, and such is its influe 
What shall we think of it ? Does it indicate in the mini 
the wisdom of the serpent ? It is obviously contrary to 
example of all inspired teachers, from Moses to Christ and 
apostles. They always arrayed God's truth, not against si 
error in the abstract ; but against both in the specific form 
which they appeared at the time, and appeared as Satan's a 
cies for the delusion and destruction of souls. It is equ 
opposed to the express requirements of inspiration upon 
subject. The watchman, upon the peril of the life of his • 
immortal spirit, is required to give the people warning, 
when some dignified and respectable enemy approaches, 
when any destroyer of any character is seen advancing, 
good shepherd lays down his life for the sheep, not me 
when he sees some dignified and respectable wolf coming, 
when he sees any creature approaching that would destroj 
scatter the flock. According to this sentiment, the watch 
is to give the people warning, not when he sees a band of p( 
ed savages creeping into community to burn, to butcher, 
take captive. That would compromise the dignity of his 1 
office. He is to sound the trumpet, on the other hand, v« 
he sees some grand army led on by some illustrious comman 
about to invade the nation. There is something dignified 
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onjestic in giving the alarm under such circumstances, and the 
d^nitt of Zion's watchmen is of infinitely higher importance 
than the interests of the souls committed to their charge. The 
shepherd, too, when he sees the wolf coming, is, first of all, to 
tale a careful survey of the dimensions and bearing of the ani- 
mal before him. If he is a majestic and dignified wolf, such as 
comports with the dignity of the ministerial office to contend 
w-ith, then the minister is to place himself between his flock 
and the approaching enemy. But if a lean, half-famished, and 
snapping animal presents himself, one that will tear, and devour, 
and scatter ten times as many of the flock, as his well fed and 
dignified associate, then the minister, how many soever of his 
flock are destroyed, is never to seem to know that a destroyer 
18 among them. In regard to the tendency of such a sentiment, 
^^6 would express the deep conviction, that if the ministry and 
churches had entered the council of Pandemonium, and had 
^bere formed a plan and league with Satan to give up to his 
^Qpreme control three-fourths of the souls in every Christian 
Community, they could not have^adopted a sentiment or a rule 
^f action better adapted to this end than the sentiment before 
^8. Truly, " the men of this world are wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light." 

IL Another error, kindred in its nature and tendency to the 

<>tiQ we have exposed, is the idea so common and influential in 

^OtmnQDityy that in refuting damnable error, the teacher of re- 

"Sious truth puts himself upon a level with the destroyer of 

^^uls whose false teachings he exposes, and thus compromises 

^^^ dignity and sacredness of )iis profession. Did Christ put 

himself upon a level with Satan, when he came into the world 

^o refute the lies and destroy the works of the devil ? He did 

^o, if this maxim is true. Did Elijah put himself on a level 

>ith the prophets of Baal, when he confronted and confounded 

them before the nation of Israel ? If so, then the penalty of 

the second death brings over all religious teachers who do not, 

in a similar manner, in their day, put themselves upon a level 

with the propagators of soul-ensnaring and soul-destroying er* 

ror. Upon the peril of their own immortal interests, they are 

required to give the people warning, whenever and wherever 
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the enemy of souls appears. Suppose that a swarm of fool an- 
imals should creep into a given city, and impregnate the atmos* 
phere there not only with offensive; but with fatally poisonons 
vaporS) so that in every house some are sick, others are dying 
and some are dead. The community are called together for 
consultation. A proposition is made for a united effort to ex« 
pel the destroyers. Wise men object. The animals must be 
let alone. Their presence in the community must be utterly 
ignored. In the attempt to expel them, we put ourselves upon 
a level with them. We must not compromise our dignity, as 
rational, human beings, and especially as ministers, physicians, 
lawyers, merchants, and mechanics, whatever the results may 
be to the health or lives of citizens, by placing ourselves on a 
level with such foul and despicable animals. Physicians are 
called to attend upon the sick. They utterly refuse to compro* 
mise the dignity of their high profession by putting themselves 
on a level with such low beasts, and that in an attempt to eject 
from the human system poison which they have injected into 
that system. No, they are to^reat none but reputable diseas- 
es, diseases which have their origin in reputable causes. Never 
will they throw their valuable treatises on medicine at skunks. 
Now this is the precise form of wisdom which has controlled 
the ministry and the churches in their treatment of fatal error, 
which has been slaying its millions of souls in this nation for 
these many years past. Never did a sentiment, more false and 
fatal in its tendency, have being in the church, or in the world. 
Whenever we set about, by means adapted to tlie end, the ex- 
pulsion from the body politic wjiatever is destructive to its real 
interests, we not only exhibit the spirit of true philanthropy, 
but show ourselves superior to the evils, and the propagators 
of the evils, which we thus expose and expel. 

III. The sentiment to which we would next allude is this: 
The idea that the most effectual method of expelling from the 
community fatal error is to let it alone. If the propagator of 
such error comes into a community, and nobody will hear him, 
thatjs, all in common let him alone, that certainly would bo an 
effective method of preventing the evil which the introduction 
of the error referred to would occasion. Or if it has been 
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ttrodaced, and all the people together would cease to hear its 
ropagators, this also would effectually expel it from comrauni- 
r. Let us suppose, on the other hand, that the propagator of 
Kh error comes into a given community, and by his insinuat- 
ig address, and smooth and deceptive sophistry, draws three- 
mrths of the people after him, and impregnates their minds 
ith his fatal absurdities. What will be the certain result, if 
le ministry, and the intelligent and educated portions of that 
immunity, let the deceiver alone? This inevitably: The 
ASS of the people, the young especially, will be permanently 
eccived, and that to the corruption of their morals and the 
din of their souls. Here is the very condition of things in 
rhich wisdom should become the compassionate guardian of 
^orance, and if there is a failure here, God will hold those 
rho have this larger knowledge responsible for the souls whom 
hey (the wise) let alone in the power of the destroyer. It is 
D8t as safe and wise to let the wolf alone in the midst of the 
kwk, and to do so as the most effective means of his expulsion, 
i8 it is to let the propagator of fatal error alone in community 
rhen he has succeeded in 'gaining the ears and hearts of the 
oasses of the people. 

rV. We will allude to but two other sentiments and maxims 
f a kindred natufe and character to those above elucidated* 
Ve refer to these in the same connection, because the same 
emarks are equally applicable to each of them. The first 
)axim is this : Moral evils and error, if let alone, will cure 
bemselves. The second is like unto the first, to wit : that as 
eligion has very little to do with business, less with reform, 
nd nothing whatever with politics, the true and only proper 
phere of the pulpit is to preach Christ and him crucified, let- 
iDg all subjects alone like those just named above. If moral 
ril, together with its necessary concomitant, fatal error, has 
ot its seed in itself, that is, does not contain in itself the 
rinciple of self-perpetuation, why then did Christ come into 
le world as a Saviour from sin, and why is the gospel sent 
ito it as a light to banish error ? Why were not both in com- 
on let alone to work out their own cure ? It may be said in 
^ly, that this does not hold of sin or error in general, that is, 
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ia the abstract ; bat only in the concrete forms in which tbef 
obtain in community. Bat suppose that sin and error, in al 
their concrete forms, are banished from the world, or by a pi» 
cess of self-dissolution have died out of it. Where then, will 
either, in their general, abstract, or any other forms, hm 
place among men ? If the maxim, moral evil and error, if M 
alone, will cure themselves, and are, therefore, not to be testii- 
ed against, be true, then sin and error in all their forms, geDe^ 
al and particular, abstract and concrete, are to be whollj 
ignored and passed by in the ministrations of the pulpit, and 
in the testimony of believers before the world. Further, if 
preaching Christ and him crucified requires us not to show the 
people their sins, and that in the specific forms in which tbey 
actually appear in society, why does it not require us not to 
preach about sin in any form whatever? Sin is one thing, and 
Christ another and different object. If preaching Christ is is 
compatible with bearing testimony against sin in any one forflc 
it is equally so with calling men to repent of sin in any fon 
whatever. The same holds true in regard to duty in all ii 
forms and applications. * If preaching Christ and him crucifie 
is incompatible with inculcating duty in any one form, the dui 
of integrity in the social, commercial or political relations ^ 
life, for example, then preaching the doctrine of the cross i 
equally incompatible with urging compliance with the law c 
duty in any of its applications, in any relations of existenci 
Besides, we should be glad to be informed in what cases mora 
evil, or '^ damnable heresy," when let alone, have exhibited thi 
tendency to work out their own cure. Sometimes such evil 
have changed their forms, but never their character, and neve 
have they been known to take to themselves wings and fl 
away from earth to other planets. When let alone, " evil me 
and seducers wax worse and worse, deceiving and being d< 
ceived," and never, self moved, do they return to the light whic 
they have abandoned ; '< neither do they, lay hold of the path 
of life." Sin contains in itself no remedial principle, and whe 
once introduced, never works out in the individual or commun 
ty anything but death. The natural daughter of sin, also, i 
deceptive error. " He that doeth evil hateth the light," and i 
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f let alone, will advance onward into deeper and deeper dark- 
ness. Wliat is most singular, also, is the fact, that the more 
absurd the error embraced, the greater is its power of self- 
perpetnation. The most specious and attractive forms of error 
that ever appear among men, are those whose absurdity is most 
manifest to the undeceived. 

If any of our readers should inquire for an example in illus- 
tration of the fatal influence and deadly tendency of the senti- 
ments and maxims which have been the subject of /emark in 
this article, we need only refer to the progress of events in 
this country during the last twenty or thirty years. During 
the whole of this period, commencing with the Second Advent 
delusion, which began to move the public mind about the year 
thirty-six, propagators of fatal error have, as preachers, lectur- 
ers, and peddlers of bad books, swarmed over this nation as 
did the locusts over Egypt. Everywhere, also, with exceptions 
very few and far between, have all these forms of error and 
their propagators, and that under the specific lead of the senti*- 
ments and maxims which we have considered, been wholly ig- 
nored by the ministry and churches, and left free to the unim- 
peded work of multiplying their death-doings through the length 
and breadth of the land. As the result, two-thirds, at least, of 
the population of this country are now in the death-lock of 
diverse forms of unbelief, and for that reason, beyond the reach 
of all existing religious influences. Among this number are 
millions of our population who, thirty years ago, were, to a 
greater or less extent, regular attendants upon religious wor- 
ship in our sanctuaries, and were very readily brought under 
the converting influences of the spirit of grace. The ministry, 
instead of seeking to expel " the grievous wolves," who were 
scattering the flock of God, and preying upon immortal souls^ 
all around them, have been, by their serene silence, guarding 
the dignity of their profession, and that while Satan has led 
captive whom he would. 

During the Second Advent excitement, for example, it is 
quite safe to affirm, that, millions of the youth and adult por- 
tions of our population, such was the speciousness of the argu- 
ments presented, were brought to this distinct and openly 
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aTOwcd conclusion, that the doctrine preached to them 
truO; or that the Bible is not the word of God, and that tho 
eyeuts of the year eighteen hundred and forty-three would re- 
solve all doubts upon the subject. Under such circumstance ^i 
the writer of this article clearly saw at the time, that if Xha^X 
delusion was let alone, and the misapprehensions of the people 
in regard to the actual teachings of Scripture were not coar- 
rected; the two following disastrous consequences would r^« 
suit : 

1. The religious sensibilities of the people would be exbaa8"t- 
ed, and that for a long period there would be an intense prcJEX' 
dice against any form of religious excitement. 

2. The failure of the doctrine taught would render infidelity f 
what it had never before been, the popular faith of the natiorm • 

Under the influence of these apprehensions; the writer per*'^ 
sonally visited leading clergymen and the most influential coi 
ductors of the religious press, laid his apprehensions fully 
fore them, and urged that special efforts should be madC^ 
through the press and the pulpit to correct tho misapprehen— -^ 
sions and evils referred to. Everywhere he received one and^ 
the same reply. The delusion, if let alone, would soon be dis- -* 
sipated. But above all, the ministry must not degrade the 
dignity of its high calling, by putting itself upon a level with 
the ignorant men who were propagating this delusion. It was let 
alone, and the result which Satan intended, and which the ministry 
and the conductors of the religious press ought to have have fore- 
seen and prevented, followed. The millions who embraced the 
Second Advent delusion, under the distinct and avowed apprehen- 
sion that that dogma was true, or the Bible false, became open 
infidels, and the public patronizers of the swarms of lecturers 
on Phrenology, Mesmerism, and finally Spiritualism, lectures 
each one of which had in it a fatal sting, and that sting specifi- 
cally aimed at the ministry, the churches, and the Bible. 
Throughout this whole period, the ministry has maintained the 
same profound reserve, dwelling in sublime silence in regard to 
existing evils, while Satan, as should have been foreseen, has led 
away the people. Our solemn conviction is, that if Qtod should 
speak from heaven, and should give utterance to his views in 
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irogard to the course pursued by the shepherds of his flock 
during the period under consideration, it would be in language 
notnnlike the following: '< The diseased have ye not strength- 
ened, neither have ye healed that which was sick, neither have 
je bound up that which was broken, neither have ye brought 
igain that which was driven away, neither have ye sought that 
which was lost; but with force and with cruelty have ye ruled 
them. And they were scattered, because there is no shepherd : 
And they became meat to all the beasts of the field, when they 
were scattered. My sheep wandered through all the moun- 
tains, and upon every high hill: yea, my flock was scattered 
Qpon all the face of the earth, and none did search or seek after 
them." 

Examples of the healthful tendency of the opposite course, 
^he course which we advocate, might be multiplied to any ex- 
ten t desired. When the younger Dr. Edwards, for example, 
Was settled as pastor in New Haven, Ct., Mr. Chauncy, the cel- 
^^i*ated Restorationist, came to that city, and, according to uni- 
^^i*8al usage, preached his doctrine from Dr. Edwards' pulpit. 
^ public discussion was held between the great champion of 
t't^o evangelical faith, and of the new doctrine, in respect to the 
^^^stion at issue between them. The result was, an open dis- 
^^^mfiture of the advocate of error, and that before the whole 
P^^ople, and the utter repudiation by them of that error. As a 
^Oal consequence, the evangelical faith had greater power over 
^\^e public mind than ever before. The late Prof. Stuart of 
Andover followed Dr. Edwards as pastor of the same church, 
ii^nd copied the example of his distinguished predecessor. 
When the pulpit was not otherwise engaged, the advocate of 
any particular dogma, in accordance with general usage, enter- 
ed it, if desired, and had a hearing before the people. The 
pastor, however, as a watchful shepherd, was always present, 
and refuted the sophistry of the false teacher before the same 
audience who had listened to his discourse. The celebrated 
Dr. Taylor followed Prof. Stuart, and always avowed and acted 
upon this maxim: Give the advocate of error a hearing ; but 
always answer him before the same audiences that he addressed, 
end that when his arguments are distinctly before their minds. 

12 
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Tbo resalt was, that during the pastorates of these three men, 
no preacher of Universalism could gain more than a sing^ 
hearing before a New Haven congregation. The successor of 
Dr. Taylor bad been educated in a different school, and had 
embraced the sentiment; that the pastor who allows his pulpit 
to be occupied; though usage requires the custom, by a teacher 
of error; sanctions his false teaching; and he who replies io 
such teacher, compromises the sacrednes9 and dignity of hi9 
high office; by placing himself upon a level with his antagonist 
His pulpit waS; accordingly, refused when asked for by a preach- 
er of Universalism. That false teacher immediately hired a 
large hall in the centre of that city, and for one or two years^ 
at least; preached there to crowded audienceS; no one contra- 
dicting him. Who evinces the higher forms of wisdom, he who 
holds on to bis dignity, but loses his people ; or he who, as a 
watchful shepherd over his flock, lays down his dignity far the 
life of his sheep, and thereby saves them and his tme and proper 
dignity, too 7 

Judge H. bad become a devoted disciple of A. J. Davis, and 
had often commended the principal work of that individual to 
a friend of ours, a minister of the gospel. When earnestly 
urged, on a particular occasion, to read that work; our friend 
replied : " Well, Judge H., I will examine the work you com- 
mend to my perosal; and will read it till I am convinced myself, 
or find in it the means of convincing you." *< That is all I ask,'^ 
replied Judge H. Our friend read on till he comprehended the 
fundamental error of the work. He pointed ont the same to^ 
Judge H.; and thus annihilated the influence of Davis and hi^ 
works over his friend's mind. Did our friend really compro- 
mise the dignity of his profession by thus showing himself supe^ 
rior to a teacher of error ? Did he not; on tbe other band, act 
the only true and proper part of a faithful shepherd and bishops 
of souls ? To act effectively against error in any form, the 
teacher of truth must sufficiently study that error to compre- 
hend its nature and character. Then his superior knowledge^ 
and timely applications of truth, will be his wisdom in the esti' 
mation of a discerning public. The religious teacher, on the 
other hand, that never informs himself of the fatal errors whicb 
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are being sown among his people, and when he knows that the 
woir is in the fold scattering and tearing the flock, wraps him- 
self up in the assumed dignity of his profession, and acts and 
teadies as if he did not know that the destroyer was near, 
will ever be regarded by the masses of the people as a wise 
fool, and will most richly deserve the contempt of which he is 
the object. 

When the writer of this article was President of the College 
at Oberlin, error, in every form, was promptly exposed there, 
as soon as it became manifest, that if let alone, it would gain 
an influence among the students, or in the encircling communi- 
ty. The result was, that while revival influences died out, for 
the most part, in the churches in this country, and the masses 
of the people were drawn within the circle of fatal error, such 
influences never lost, in the least, their power in that institu- 
tion or community. While conversions were constantly occur- 
ring from week to week, no year passed, we feel quite safe in 
affirming, without one, and generally two or more, general re- 
vivals. The same vitality of revival influence might have been 
preserved in all the churches, had the ministry, during the past 
thirty years, evinced the wisdom of the serpent, as well as the 
harmlessness of the dove. 

The true dignity of the ministerial office, permit us to add in 
this conclusion, is not a mysterious something which encircles 
an individual by virtue of his official position, but that Divine 
lialo which surrounds him on account of a wise and faithful dis- 
charge of the true and proper functions of that office, the care 
of souls. The true minister of Jesus Christ is not one who is 
magnified by his office, but one who magnifies that, and he magni- 
fies his office most who, like his Divine Master, has the most deep 
and compassionate sympathy with the ignorant and the erring. 
Such a man, first of all, as '' a scribe well instructed in the things 
of the kingdom," knows the gospel, the gospel in its doctrines, 
principles, provisions, promises, threatenings, and endlessly di- 
versified applications, and walks in deep intercommunion and fel- 
lowship with its author. He also knows mind, mind in its pow- 
ers and susceptibilities, necessities and liabilities to the death- 
snaies which encircle it He carefully acquaints himself, also, with 
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the evil iDflaences and errors with which the souls around hi c 
and for whom he is called of God to care, are encircled, an 
stands, as a faithful shepherd over his flock, against all tl] 
propagators of " damnable heresy," those "grievous wolves, wli 
are seeking that flock as their prey." His spirit, also, is s 
genial as the air and the light of heaven. In other words, b 
has a genial and kindly sympathy with all the real interests c 
humanity, in all circumstances and relations of existence alik^ 
relations, individual, domestic, social, and civil, as well as relif 
ious. In his love for man, and regard for his rights and intea 
ests, he is no respecter of persons, knowing no man after th 
flesh. Wherever true thought has a dwelling-place, whether i 
pertain to peace or to war, to business or to politics, to moi 
als or to religion, to domestic life or to social life, there he i 
at home. With all true feelings he has an equally genial sym 
pathy. He is a child among children, a philosopher amonj 
sages, a theologian among divines, and in the true and prope: 
sense, he is " all things unto all men." With vice he has no as 
sociations but to rebuke and reform it, with error but to cox 
rcct, and with ignorance but to enlighten it. Of that form o 
personal dignity which, in the judgment of many, encircles \ 
man by virtue of his office, and which one may fold around hio 
as ho does his cloak, he knows little or nothing. His dignitj 
on the other hand, shines out from his entire spirit, virtues an< 
visible acts, as light beams from the face of the sun. Possess 
ed of wisdom far superior to that possessed by the flock h 
feeds, he is ever among them, " not as exercising lordship ove 
God's heritage," but " as one that serveth." Ever wakeful t 
guard his flock against evil influences, he carefully acquaint 
himself with their specific wants, trials, temptations, doubts 
difficulties, and liabilities to be ensnared by deceptive erroi 
and the false teachings of those whose chief mission is to leai 
from the path of virtue and truth the ignorant and the erring 
The end of all his ministrations is, to save from death the mul 
titude who lie fast bound in sin around him, and '' to presen 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus." Such is a faint represen 
tation of our ideal of a minister of Christ, a physician of th< 
mind. 
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Art. II.— life AND TIMES OF PAUL. 

BEFORE HIS COXyERSION.^ 

Paal's original name was Saul. Tho first notice we haye of 

ttis remarkable man, is by Lake in his apostolic joarnal ; and 

i^ connection with the persecution of the church. At the 

'>i%rtjrdom of Stephen; who led the van of a long but glorious 

^i^a of martyrs, he was one of the attending guards and per- 

^f med the office of sentinel over the outer garments of murder- 

^^8 men who hurled the missiles of death at this friend of 

Christ; sealing his testimony with his blood. 

Then, as ander Moses, witnesses against a man were reqoir- 
^^ to be his executioners ; and, like men engaged in hard work 
^r in running a race, they stripped themselves for their bloody 
^ork, and " laid down their clothes at a young man's feet whose 
tUtme was Saul*" While adhering to an old custom, they re- 
gard him as an accomplice, by committing their clothes to his 
^are. Though exempt himself, not having witnessed against 
Stephen, he encouraged them by his presence, and was equally 
goilty of innocent blood. Referring to this scene some thirty 
years after, he admits that he was present, and consenting unto 
¥iis death ; and kept the raiment of them who slew him ; a frank 
^^onfession but a bitter remembrance. 

The picture representing him has a dark back ground with a 
bloody front, revealing the progressive steps of embittered ha- 
tred to the gospel, becoming so inhuman and revengeful as to 
drive the converts to Christianity from Jerusalem, scatter- 
ing them like sheep upon the mountains, throughout Judea and 
Samaria; but with results the reverse of what were expected, 
for they preached Christ wherever they went 
At such a time, engaged in such a work, inaugurating a new 

* Aathorities consulted, and to whom indebted : Acts of the Apo^* 
ties ; several of the Epistles ; Encyclopaedia of Religious Knowledge ; 
Conybeare and Howson ; Neander^s Planting and Training of the 
Churches ; Kurtz's Sacred History ; Kurtx's Church History, and 
Smith's Classical Dictionary* 
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and important era, Sanl is introduced upon the sacred page« 
He comes forth as a young mao, as one just coming into notice) 
and now upon the stage for the first time. He may have had 
a youthful appearance, may have been young as a persecutor! 
but not young according to our standard, for he must hav^c 
been not far from thirty-five. Some authors assert that he 
born six years B. G. ; others, two after ; his precise age 
certain ; but as Stephen's martyrdom occurred the thirty-fift 
or thirty-sixth A. D., ho could not have been, strictly speakin; 
a young man, though he may have passed as one at that tim^ 
and as an opponent of the church, from whom much was to b- 
feared, and from whom its enemies expected much, be migh 
well have been considered young. 

First. His Parentage. It was strictly Jewish. His gen 
ological descent was from the warlike tribo of Benjamin, o 
whom the aged and dying patriarch said prophetically, <'Benj 
men shall raven as a wolf; in the morning he shall devour th^ 
prey, and at night divide the spoil." This prophetic view o^-^ 
Benjamin as son, is equally true of the tribe bearing bis name ^ 
and may have comprehended its history, so as to have embrace 
Saul the persecutor ; the representative of the tribe being bui 
a true picture of him who boasted that he was a Benjaminite;S 
a Jew ; a Hebrew of the Hebrews ; and who, from childhood,^^ 
proudly bore the name of Saul, the daring and bloody king of^ 
Israel, from the tribe of Benjamin. 

Having conferred this royal name upon their first-born son, it is 
legitimate to infer that his parents were ardent admirers 
Israel's first king ; delighted in the history of his origin and 
exaltation to the Hebrew throne ; exulted in the records of his 
heroism and bold exploits, which marked his reign as an epoch 
in Jewish annals. His physical stature and stately bearing, his 
giant intellect, manly independence, and towering greatness, 
his bristling spear and successful campaigns, rendered the name 
fragrant, giving it a prestige they would appropriate to their 
own family. In him they found their true ideal of greatness 
and glory, and desired its descent to their own times, to vindj- 
cate the history of the tribe, and execute summary vengeance 
upon their Oentile enemies. With such exalted views and the 
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gratification of iheee desires, their new-born son began to wear 
his kingly name. 

His parentage was of the school of the Pharisees, and of one 
of the Jewish dispersions. It was respectable, if not honora- 
ble. Though not surfeited with riches, and exalted to distin- 
gaishing positions, they were not entirely unknown or unnotic- 
ed, nor reduced to want or suffering. Their occupation was 
that of -weaving^ The product of their labor, camel's hair cloth 
for tents. Industriout and frugal, they secured what one of 
old prayed for, not silver nor gold to hoard up, nor wealth of 
any kind, but '^ food and raiment sufficient*' for them. 

Saul's father was a Roman citizen at the time of his son's 
birth ; a freeman, possessed of rights characteristic of the Bo* 
man born ; Jew by birth and blood, yet Roman in civil and 
political privileges ; though, probably, not because he resid- 
ed under Roman laws. It has been supposed that Julius Csesar 
conferred on the city where the father of Saul lived, the rights 
and privileges of Rome, and constituted it a free city, and that 
all its inhabitants became unconditionally free ; politically and 
civilly Roman. But this is now disputed; some denying that 
it was ever invested with Roman freedom ; others are in doubt; 
thus the subject is involved in uncertainty, and we must leave 
it an open question. Of the freedom of the family of Saul, 
there can be no question raised. His father may have become 
a Roman citizen by special favor. He may have been a soldier 
for his adopted country during some of its wars ; and Iiaving 
performed deeds of heroism, received as a reward Roman citi- 
zenship, the highest and most distinguishing honor his sover- 
eign could bestow. And because of the enfranchisement of 
this Hebrew father, his son was free-born ; and not, as some 
have supposed, because his birth-place was under the emperors. 
It was a conquered city, subject to Rome; but, doubtless, only 
a portion of its inhabitants were enfranchised ; and they only, 
but by special favor, or as purchased at great price, as in case 
of that military officer, who said, '' with a great sum obtained I 
this freedom," that is, the privileges of Roman citizenship, 
labile that officer had purchased his, young Saul obtained his 
by birth. Though his parents were in moderate circumstances. 
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he inherited that which cost others large sums ; and, aside 
from his natural endowments, his citizenship was his gretteit 
inheritance ; and because of this he congratulated himself oo & 
certain occasion, rather than on the mere fact of birth-place^ 
though that was no slight consideration at that time. And this 
suggests : 

Secondly. His Nativity. While exulting in his Hcbref 
lineage and the history of the fathers, to whom pertained all 
he deemed valuable in politics and religion, he was by no 
means insensible to the privileges and honor of his boyhood 
home. It was with pride of place and country, when, at about 
sixty, he said to the warden of the prison where he was to be 
confined, '< I am a Jew of Tarsus^ a city in Cilicia, a citizen <rf 
no mean city.** 

While authors differ in regard to the year of his birth, thej 
all agree that Tarsus was the place of his nativity. This zWi 
was the capital of Cilicia, a province in the South-eastern s^^ 
lion of Asia Minor. It was situated on the river Gydnus, f(^^ 
merly six miles from the sea, but now twelve. Its name J' 
equivalent to Tarshish; and being upon navigable waters, ^^ 
may have been the port for which Jonah embarked when r^ 
quired to go to Nineveh. It was an old place at Saul's birth* 
For awhile, it was a successful competitor with Athens and Al- 
exandria in literature. Though built by the Syrians, the first 
occupants of that section, the Greeks early settled there, car- 
rying with them their arts and sciences, giving the city a liter* 
ary character and reputation, then by no means common. 

The first historical notice of Tarsus is by Xenophon, some 
four hundred years B. C. It was then the " chief city" and 
capital of that province. The conclusion of the most thorough 
research is, that it is of unknown antiquity. Ancient history 
attests, not only its great remoteness of date, but the indepen- 
dence of both city and province till after the establishment of 
the Persian empire; though it was under contribution, the 
administration of the government was by native princes. At 
the time of the Macedonian invasion, the country was both held 
and ruled by the Persians, from whose possession it was wrest- 
ed by the Greeks., under Alexander. The native inhabitants 
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were driven to the monntains, and the Oilician plains were set- 
tled by adventurers From Greece. Dispossessed of home and 
country; the natives became I'obbers upon the land and pirates 
opoQ the sea, spreading desolation wherever they went; siez- 
iDg QDsuspecting Greeks and selling them as slaves to citizens 
at Rome. Commerce became crippled, property and life en- 
dangered to a wide extent, Greeks and even Romans came at 
last to both despise and fear them, till the enraged but heroic 
Pompey rose in his might and drove them from the sea, and 
snbdoed them upon the plains, taking possession of the country 
in the name of the Romans, 66 B. G. 

The city played an important part, under Alexander, as a 
military station, as also under his successors. Then, under the 
emperors, till, at length, by compromise or treaty, between the 
Bomans and Syrians, it became a frontier city of the latter. 
Having passed through all these vicissitudes, suffering from rob- 
l>er8 and pirates, and from internal dissensions, Pompey now 
appropriates to it the honors of the court, and makes it, as for 
^es before others had done, the capital of Cilicia, 67 B. G. 
But the mountainous districts remained unsubdued and unap- 
propriated for more than a century. 

Politically, commercially, and as a military station, the birth- 
place of Saul was held in high esteem ; a centre for the nations ; 
8 general rendezvous ; and as a gateway for those armies to 
pass and repass from east to west, and from west to east, 
which alternately conquered and subdued each other. Not only 
Syrians, Persians, Greeks and Romans, held alternate posses- 
sion of the city, but the Egyptians and several other nations 
strnggled hard to possess it, till at last it became the camping 
ground of Arabs, Turks, and European crusaders. For ages, 
it was a scene of strife and commotion. Its streets were trod- 
den by more alien feet and mailed warriors than any other city 
of Asia Minor. Revolutions and alarms were of perpetual oc- 
currence. Excitement was its life, ever having a constantly 
changing fortune, subject to all the vicissitudes of war and 
peace. At one time it takes sides with Gaesar in the civil war; 
then, it was punished for it by Gassius ; then, honored by An- 
thony for its loyalty, and made a free city ; then, relieved of 
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its foreign taxes by Augustus ; then sharing largely in the clem- 
ency of several of the succeeding emperors. 

Like Jerusalem, it was " beautiful for situation/' having tie 
Mediterranean in front. Mount Tarsus in the rear, its snow- 
capped peaks piercing the clouds, vrith its two jagged arms 
reaching to the sea, embracing the province and forming its 
boundary cast and west. It was but a little to the north of 
that Hebrew home, and through the centre of Mount Tarsus, 
that the traveller passes the celebrated Gilician gates, a vast 
fissure, eighty miles from north to south, with breadth of bnt 
few rods at most, contracting frequently to thirty or forty feet; 
with walls of lime-stone on either hand, varying from hundreds 
to thousands of feet in height. Through this volcanic gorge, 
with scarcely room for more than one war chariot to pass at once, 
the nations found a passage between Europe and Asia. Through 
this Cyrus marched his mighty hosts to the conquest of the 
west; and, in turn, Alexander and the Greeks, shod in boots of 
brass, for the conquest of the East. Other chieftains and s^* 
mies, cavalcades and caravans of other and the same natio^^ 
thronged this scam in Tarsus, some flushed with triumphs, w^^ 
or in expectation, and others trembling with fear in their hts^' 
ried march from the scene of some recent defeat. 

In speaking of the sublimity of Tarsus, which rises far b^ 
yond the region of vegetation, its lofty peaks of granite almo^^ 
touching the sky, reflecting from their snow caps the brightness ol 
the noontide sun, and filling the vista with unparalleled magnifi- 
cence. Bayard Taylor exclaims, as he looks out upon the scene: 
"Great God I how shall I describe the grandeur of that view? 
How draw the outlines of those mountains ? How paint the 
airy hue of violet gray, the snow-white lights, the thousand pen- 
cillings of mellow shadow, the height, the depth, the far-reaching 
vastness of the landscape ?" 

It was near this scene of unequalled grandeur, in the city of 
Tarsus, that chief city, honorable, free, literary city, that yoang 
Saul had his birth ; — a city once inviting commerce to its ex- 
changes, having commodious entry and safe anchorage in its 
harbor which, alas, has since become filled with drifts and whose 
protruding delta makes the Gilician capital an interior and de- 
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serted town. No more does it resound with the hum of bus!-* 
neaS| nor with the shrill voice Of the sailor ; nor is commerce 
attracted to its decayed wharves ; nor merchantmen sails whit« 
en its bay, making for a once stirring port. 

Its river, too, running through its centre, said by Xenophon 
to be two hundred and two feet wide, now reduced* to one hun* 
dred and twenty, has changed its channel, and now flows slug- 
gishly to the east, Its once swiftly running waters, clear, cold 
and medicinal, and frequently resorted to for bathing, have lost 
their attractions ; and the place has ceased to be either Roman 
or Oreck, literary or free ; and none care to boast of it as 
their birth-place, unless, because it was the nativity of Saul. 

That strange mixture of the nations, gathered there for 
trade, pleasure and luxury, no longer exists. Pilgrim, caravan^ 
commercial and military scenes, once so common, and with 
which young Saul had his birth and spent the early years of his 
life, are no longer seen at Tarsus, which is rendered forever 
memorable only as the birth-place of such a man. While the 
man is of Scripture history, the place belongs to the classic in 
which its outlines arc drawn ; the streets, markets and docks ; 
the synagogues and baptismal font ; the crystal river with its 
towering groves of bird-singing foliage and all that rural scene- 
ty of his childhood days ; the mountain retreats, volcanic fis- 
sures, raviucs and snowy peaks, familiar to him in his youth, 
and as a resort, with his Hebrew parents, for occasional recrea- 
tion and pleasure. 

This natural scenery, with all its modifying reverses and 
changes, remains to the present, and with it, the turbaned shep- 
herd and the tented Turk linger amid the solitudes of that once 
chief city which its thousands thronged. Shadows and sun- 
shine alternate in raviues and on mountain peaks in the rear; 
the same currents and blasts sweep over the plains ; the pros^ 
pect from Tarsus outward to the sea, may be the same, but, alas, 
eighteen centuries have had their effect, and nearly sixty gener- 
ations have been swept into oblivion, while young Saul, though 
long since dead, yet lives. 

Thirdly. His Education. Being the first-born son of Phar- 
isaical parents, whose sect was strict in moral and intellectual 
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discipline, he became early and tboroagbly instracted in the 
rudiments of education ; the regard of hopeful parents securel 
to him culture of mind and heart, equal to his aptitude to learn-* 
ing and the facilities then enjoyed. We are not to suppose 
that chief city either destitute of, or indifferent to, the means 
of educatiofi. Its original inhabitants may have been barbarl* 
ans, but in time the population became polished, and a refined 
philosophy and stirring eloquence made the place an illustrioQS 
and literary rival with the two most learned cities in the world. 
Cruel, proud, corrupt, oppressive, caring less for letters than 
government, less for literature than politics, the Romans allow- 
ed individual and municipal agencies for the education of tbe 
young. Though Tarsus was a conquered city, subject to tbe 
emperors and laws of the seven-hill city of the Italian peninsu 
la, having their government administered in presence of armi^ 
and fleets, it possessed facilities of no ordinary charact^i 
and was more Greek than Roman. While all the nations wox 
there represented, a strange intermixture thronging tbe stre^*^ 
the Greek element prevailed, and that language, with its ^s^ 
companying literature, took the precedence with the masses, 
was made Roman in government and laws and by conqn^^ 
It was Greek in literature from choice. It was Pagan a-^ 
Jewish in religion from birth and habit. 

In the midst of all this, Saul had not only his birth, but the rm^ 
iments of an education, brought to completion at Jerusal^ 
His first lessons were at home with his Hebrew mother, w^ 
taught him the Jewish narrative and daring exploits of Isra^ 
first king, whose name he bore, and early encouraged him 
boast, like his father, of descent from the tribe of Benjam '^ 
There he learned the greatness and glory of the Jewish natic^ 
the history of its country, the changes and reverses befalli- 
those who had received it as inheritance from Abraham a 
the patriarchs. While taught the difference between the 
and the Gentile, and the superiority of the former, entitled 
prior and richest blessings, he became familiar with the stori 
of their sufferings, bondage, deliverance, desert pilgrimage, 
umphant march into Canaan, and its subsequest conquest, 
all pertaining to the future of the children of Abraham ; th^ 
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power, gOTernmcnt and institutions; their warfares, sieges, 
and clash of arms, and their snecessivo triumphs. It was with 
pride that be wore the name of one anointed of Samuel. That 
youDg Hebrew heart, with all its sympathies, was stirred to its 
depths as this child of Benjamin learned to read for himself the 
exploits of Israel's first king ; eagerly pondering the history 
of the man of Gibeah, he soon learned to venerate the memory 
of the town, as well as the man, there anointed king of the 
Hebrews. Turning often with yearning and sympathetic heart 
towards the distant hill-tops to the east, he remembered with 
sadness the battle-ground of Gillboa, where Philistia's mailed 
warriors fought that, bloody battle, with the army of Israel, led 
by Saul in person, where the Philistines prevailed and the bat- 
tle went against them, and where their chieftain fell in despair 
upon his own sword, and with him his three sons and armor- 
bearer, simultaneously with the annihilation of that division of 
the Jewish army. 

His education comprised a full knowledge of the patriarchs 
and prophets; the armies and navies, arts and institutions, 
writings and ministry of the Hebrew people. Early taught to 
expect the coming of the Messiah as a temporal prince, to re- 
store thefortunesof Israel, ye this dauntless spirit burned witli- 
in him, his temper flashed in his youthful heart, to avenge the 
wrongs and woes poured upon the Jews by the Gentiles f in his 
own person, like Saul of old, to lead the scattered tribes forth 
to battle, though to a better issue, aspiring to become an 
avenging instrument, satisfied only with bloody reprisals. 

While the Jewish father confined the training of his daugh- 
ter to the family, he put his son to the public school at the age 
of five, and at ten, to the study of a digest of their traditions 
and to an explanation of the Hebrew Scriptures. And while 
some affirm that he received the greater part of his education at 
Tarsus, others maintain that the most of his time from thirteen 
to thirty was spent at Jerusalem. In either event, he not only be- 
came versed in Jewish literature, but in that of other nations, 
especially the Greek, with all its accompanying arts and insti- 
tutions, thus laying a solid foundation for theology with Gama- 
liel, the learned and celebrated D. D. at Jerusalem. And, as 

13 
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he afterwards says of himself, that he " was broaght np at Jenh 
salem/' and from other circumstances, it is probable that he li| 
left the tent-maker's home as early as thirteen; but young ai |i 
he was, as he embarks for that distant city, he had acquired t li! 
knowledge of men and things, forgotten only in death. Addi- \i 
tional to his literary acquirements, he became familiar with i 
trade, that afterwards administered to his wants, an acquisition 
he never regretted. And as Tarsus was a military station, its 
streets being frequently patrolled by Roman soldiers, he early 
became familiar with scenes, so deeply impressed on his mtnd^ 
as to furnish him in after life with some of his most effective 
illustrations. The erect form ; the measured and firm step f 
the armor and equipments of those soldiers f the faithfulness of 
sentinels at their posts ; the clash of arms, conflict and victory, 
were pertinent and striking means of illustrating a class of. 
truths and duties be afterwards labored to enforce. 

Such were some of the items of his home education. Now 
he gathers up his effects and prepares for a more thorough and 
extensive course at Jerusalem. Of the parting scene, the fare* 
well to his childhood retreats and sportive scenes ) the syna- 
gogue and burial ground of the Jews; and all that magnificent 
scenery amid which he began life, and where tlie first thirteen 
years had been happily spent, with all their sacred memories ^ 
the mother at home, who taught him that thrilling and chang- 
ing history ; the fortunes and disasters of the Hebrews ; that 
mother's prayer and counsel } her dripping tear and deeply im^ 
bedded kiss f that sister, also, whose son saved his life from 
forty infuriated Jews twenty years after f the sister of his 
childhood, with whom his youthful plays had been shared, and 
whose life was interwoven with his own, have we no space to 
speak. Nor will our limits allow a passing thought of the part- 
ing counsel of that Jewish father as he led him to the wharf ta 
embark on board a coasting vessel from Cesarea or Joppa, or 
perchance, a mile or two over the plains, for a land route 
through some of the passes of eastern Tarsus and across the 
▼alley of the classic Orontes, the plains and hills of Syria tcr 
the city of David, with its towering domes and sacred memo- 
ries. 
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A visit to the holy city had been a dream of his whole life ; 
teastog visioD of a city compact together, within whose gates 
many times wished his feet might one day stand. The name 
Mount Zion was sweeter than song, for he had been educat- 
io regard it the city of the great king, and as the praise of 
whole earth ; a city of solempities ; thither the tribes annih 
ly went up from all the holy land ; kings and princes, proph- 
I, seers and mitred priests, rnlcrs and subjects, all meeting 
holy convocation within its hallowed walls. Thoughts of 
;h things. thrilled his heart with sensations peculiar to the 
Eebrews. Though but a boy, he longed to see the great capi- 
tal ; with its towering glory,' and to tread its hallowed streets. 
Its consecrated places were, in his view, as shrines, where be 
would gladly bow and repeat the benediction of the Psalmist^ 
* Peace be within thy walls." 

At length the glad day, long in tarrying, arrived ; and the 
young Jew, with all his aspirations and exalted purposes, enters 
the crowning city of the tribes of Israel and becomes a pupil 
of the most learned of the Rabbins. Of his astonishment at the 
noTclty of the scenery, as he passes the suburbs, and his yet great- 
er surprise as he approaches the centre of business and excite- 
ment, and stands in full view of the towering greatness, rich- 
ness and glory of its synagogues, temple, courts^ parks and hal- 
lowed retreats, we are left to conjecture. 

Introducing himself to the learned Professor of Theology, he 
ftt once enters upon a course of study, resulting in the comple- 
tion of an education, that makes the pupil a mightier man thaa 
itis tutor. Passing, for want of space, the probable seventeen 
jears of study with Gamaliel, as a theological student, it is suf- 
feient to say, that no means deemed essential to a most thor- 
^%h education were left unemployed; that a familiarity with 
^tuau and Greek literature and languages, as well as Jewish, 
Squired in bis youth, was there perfected ; that lie became well 
^^^d in history and poetry of the nations represented at Jero- 
^I^m, and in whose archives the choicest books of the age 
^ere deposited and free of access to Gamaliers students. He 
^terwards said of his education, that he was *' taught in the 
Q^ost perfect manner of the fathers;" and while boasting thai 
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be was the sod of a Pharisee, admits that he was tanght in th 
department of his edacation, that he " might do many thioj 
contrary to the name of Jesas." Thoroughly indoctrinated, I 
wrote the Galatians that he excelled in the Jewish religio 
being exceedingly zealous of the traditions of the father 
Thus he became in religion what his parents were ; what b 
learned professor was ; what his education was designed ai 
adapted to make him, — ^^ a Pharisee of the strictest sect." 

Having received the rudiments of an education at home, ai 
spent seventeen years in its completion at Jerusalem, arrivii 
then at thirty, the ago at which the Jews usually began the 
ministry, his diploma justly became his due, and it was wi 
significance that his name was catalogued as a member of t1 
Rabbinical College, and to be honored with a degree, ai 
known as Dr. Saul. Although his personal appearance mi 
have been inferior, as he intimates, he may have been an as] 
rant to that distinction ; yet it is hardly to be supposed that 
man with such a mind, would have descended to any measnr 
to secure it ; so that in that event he not only became a cam 
date for that, but declined the fictitious honor, as some fc 
others have done in modern times. If, as Solomon says, ^ 
man's gift," or talents, '' maketh room for him and bringeth h: 
before great men," or to public notice, Saul must have been ind 
ferent to any such titles, regarding them as '' sounding brass a 
tinkling cymbal." 

LcLstly. His Personal Characteristics. Physically, he m 
have been regarded inferior, according to the common stai 
ard of judgment, as he intimates in one of his letters. He 
said to have been, when fully grown, but four and a half feet 
height; broad across the shoulders, and quite stooping; tli 
he had a large Roman nose; that the forward part of his he 
was bald, his speech imperfect and eyes weak. Certain it 
he had '' a thorn in the flesh," something that troubled him, mi 
tified and disturbed him. 

His natural temperament may be considered a compound^ 
the nervous, sanguine and bilious united ; and in absence 
other proof, his writings and history may be cited as evidem 
His mental qualities were positive. He possessed endowmei 
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tbat ga?e him prominence in any sphere to which he was callecL 

BU firmnessy strength of mind, energy, zeal, perception and 

Application made him a marked man wherever he went. And 

tbis compound of attributes gave him severity of character. 

Big thought was penetrating, comprehensive, clear, logical, 

A^lg^iaeatative; his investigations thorough, complete, attended 

^ith conclusive results ; his illustrations effective, comparisons 

'^rikiog and appropriate ; his mind reflective and contempla* 

7be circumstances of his childhood and the nature of his ed- 
^ic^tion contributed to make him a controversialist Being in 
th^ midst of a mixed people, he early became familiar with 
discussions and arguments, which, with an adaptation of tal- 
^^ts, served to make him more prominent than many of th^ 
^^^e school not familiar with the same scenes. Thus, by na- 
^fe and acquirement, or from natural talents, he became, not 
^t^ly argumentative, as well as eloquent, in controversy, but a 
^Oling spirit in all the circles in which he moved, and that the 
^ore readily from the prestige of birth and tribe, and the supe- 
rior facilities for education with Gamaliel. 

But irtth all his native talents and powers, education and liter- 
'Hjy polish, his vast fund of knowledge, his disposition suffers in 
"Cioniparison with that of many others far less renowned. He may 
liave been mild and gentle in the family at home and under 
Motors at school, but in after life he exhibits indications of most 
{>08itiYe and fearful character, showing the possession of that 
^hicb no human power could subdue or controL Naturally h^ 
yg9M a most violent man ; of strong, unyielding will ; of turbu- 
lent impulses ; of ungovernable passions j of fearful and unre- 
strained temper. When excited by controversy, opposition, or 
other disturbing or provoking causes, he rushes to the conflict 
^ith all the fury and wildness of the overflowing madness of 
his own native river to the sea in time of freshet He was 
masculine in the extreme ] liable to irritation and fearful dem- 
mnstrations of natural and acquired forces hardly equalled in 
any man in any age* He was not his own master. He bad 
an excess of power hard, if not impossible, to control. Being 
■atarally severe, he became cruel by habit, having temper and 

IS* 
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disposition leading to fierceness. Philosophical in mind and 
religions from custom and profession, he became fanatical is 
well as furious, morose, unrelenting, unforgiving, hasty, refrac* 
tory, warring with everything in opposition to his views and 
will ; unpitying, unsympathizing, friend to none but his own 
sect, yet naturally honest and sincere, considered moral and 
upright by his own order, and consistent with his profession ' 
having a religion of zeal, destructive and frightful, spoils aa d 
victims alone satisfied its demands. 

His education and personal attributes fitted him for a relt^' 
ionist, a sectarian, a Pharisee, a persecutor, as we here fii^ ^ 
him. To a life of persecution he as zealously and unreserve 
ly consecrated himself, as he was eminently qualified for i 
His career was, in one sense, brilliant ; but bloody and witho 
a parallel. Well might it have been said of him, as he song] 
a commission to this office, that he was breathing out threate 
ings and slaughter against the disciples, making havoc of th 
church, entering into every house, hailing men and women 
committing them to prison. And corroborative of this is hi 
own statement at a subsequent period, and in reference to it 
— " which thing I also did in Jerusalem ; and many of thc:::^ 
•aints I shut up in prison, having received authority from the^ 
chief priest; and when they were put to death, I gave myvoicc^^ 
against them. And I punished them oft in every synagogue^ 
and compelled them to blaspheme, and being exceedingly mad 
against them, I persecuted them even unto strange cities ; and 
I persecuted this way unto the death, binding and delivering* 
into prison, both men and women. Beyond measure I perse* 
cuted the church of God and wasted it." Thus he ffifilled !n 
his own personal career the patriarch's prophecy of his son 
Benjamin; whom he took to represent the tribe of which he 
was head, — ^' Benjamin shall raven as a wolf." 

But in after life, while in its review, the victims of his rage 
and madness, could they have lived till then, would have forgiv- 
en him this cruelty, for he then said of himself, that he had 
been a blasphemer and a persecutor, but addS; ^ I did it igno* 
rantly and in unbelief," and in view of which, declares his unfit- 
ness '' to be called an apostle," and '' because be had persecuted 
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the church of Qod/' concluding that painful review with theso 
words, — ^ But by the grace of God, I am what I am.*' These 
statements, however, were made after his conversion, the last 
recorded of him before that event being threatenings, blood 
and slaughter. Dissatisfied with his former commission, and 
desirous of ampler powers and a wider range, he had just ob» 
tained authority to sack the synagogues at Damascus, and 
achieve other and more bloody deeds beyond limits hitherto 
established. 

We propose to resume our subject at this point in a future 
nuBiber. 



Art. m.— THB EFFECTS OF THE FALL UPON 

CREATION. 

Geology is a noble science. No science has done more to 
^^hrge the boundaries of human thought. Since we have 
"^aroed to read its hieroglyphics as they stand engraven on 



^'mitive rocks and the diluvial strata of our globe, what voU 
^^TDcs of history we have opened. Geology has given a new 
^ ^pulse to intellect, in our era, by opening in minute detail 
^lie records of the primeval age— records which had been 
Sealed in oblivion through all preceding eras of human pro- 
gress. 

Bat, with this deserved tribute to geology, it must be con** 
T^ded that geology is yet but an infant. The infant has too 
soon assumed the man. It has opened to us many truths vast 
and sublime in their magnitude and importance, but in its 
yonthfal pride it has assumed too much. It has dared to ap* 
preach irreverently the inspired record, and sometimes to tor< 
tnre the unalterable diction of Jehovah into conformity to some 
of its crude and undigested theories^ The clearly defined and 
established facts of geology are parts of a luminous commenta* 
ry OB the Mosaic cosmogony, but some of its rash assumptions 
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are arrayed against the obvious import of inspiration. The 
science remains to be matarcd-^to be purged of some errors 
with which some of its skeptical votaries have encumbered its 
purer truths. Science roust tread reverently when it approach* 
es near to the councils of the Eternal, and listen cautiously to 
the diction of the Holy Ghost. To adopt another figure^*-* 
science may lave with the tidal throb of its ovations the foun- 
dations of Divine truth, but if it shall dare to dash against 
the buttresses of the revealed oracles of God, it will but was to 
its misdirected force in the froth and spray of the recoil of its 
vain daring. 

The train of thought we have thus pursued has been suggest^ 
ed by the attempt of a class of pretenders in geological scien<^c 
to show that no physical change was introduced into the worXd 
as a consequence of the fall. And it is the object of this ar'C:-^ 
cle — without consecutive regard to the specific points assum^^^ 
by the class of geologists from which we differ— to enter upC^' 
the inquiry as to what is taught by inspiration, and what mu 
follow inferentially from inspired assertion in regard to 
changes which God introduced into the programme of creatio 
to adapt physical relations to the changed moral relations 
our race induced by the fall. In the process of our invesli 
tion we will inquire — . 

I. What may we infer from the teaching of Moses in relatio'^^ 
to the physical laws of the primeval earth ? 

As a stand-point from which to survey the field before ust 
we will take the 21st verse of the 1st chapter of Genesis/ 
*'And God saw everything that^ he had made, and, behold, it 
was very good." The narrative of the work completed in the 
six eventful days of creation closes with the declaration ex* 
pressed in these words. There is something remarkable about 
the expression. God, in reviewing the work of each of the 
successive days of creation, pronounced so much as was made 
•* good," and when the whole fabric of the universe, with all its 
laws in full play, and all its relations established, received the 
last finishing touch of the infinite Architect, ho for the sixth 
time pronounced his work " good," with the remarkable addi* 
tion of the emphatio word, <' very." Inspired diction has no 
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^ raperflooas words, or unnecessarj repetitions. The repetition 

Fe have referred to is necessary to give the strongest possible 

emphasis to the trath it contains. In effect, God says to his 

children^ — ^I tell yon my works are perfect ; again — and again 

— and again — and again I tell yon they are good, and yet again 

I tell you they are infinitely good ! 

This is spoken of the primeval world. No such language, 
or snch emphasis, is applied to material things or material re- 
lations after our first mother tasted the forbidden fruit, and 
^ c^arth felt the eternal wound." God's infinite love, and pity, 
and justice, are the burden of inspired diction in the ages 
^hich succeeded. Such language, jn unqualified relation, can- 
i^ot be applied to the present interrupted, and irregular, and 
c^l^shing operation of the physical laws of our world. Thus we 
^•x^e led to the inference that Moses meant that we should un- 
^^rstand that the physical laws of the primeval earth developed 
^^y pleasurable sensations. 

An absolutely perfect system must have for its design the 
elopment of the greatest possible aggregate of sentient hap- 
iness, and its laws can admit of no interrupted or uncertain 
peration, where no moral cause for chastisement exists 
ence we must infer that the primeval earth had no storms or 
^^^mpests. This is rendered certain by the inspired account of 
"^le meteorological laws which watered and fertilized the earth. 
TThe earth was not watered by rain, but by the copious dews 
^>cca8ioncd by the condensation, every night, with unvarjdng 
^regularity, of the moisture evaporated by the influence of an 
iroclooded sun every day. To prove to us while we live under 
chastising interruptions of primitive laws, the possibility of 
soch a condition, and as a standing commentary on Moses, we 
have instances in a part of Peru, and in a few other locations, 
of the existing operation of such a system. In these instances, 
the dews produce the greatest fertility, while rain is a phenom- 
enon sometimes unknown for a whole generation. 

It is no objection to this view that it seems, at first sight, to 
provide for no rivers, or for breezes to facilitate the operations 
of traDS-oceanic intercourse, for existing relics of the operations 
of the primitive system in the trade winds, and in the daily and 
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nightly alternation of gentle breezes from sea to land and lam 
to sea, in many places, answer all sacli objections. The dewi 
of Hermon, nightly condensed from the invisible evaporation 
borne from the sea, are safficient to feed mountain streams, but 
not destroying inundations. 

Thus, from inspired history, and existing relics of the openi' 
tion of original laws, we learn what goodness characterized th< 
world's programme before its parts were blotted or changes 
by sin« 

Further, the position we have assumed requires that tt 
primeval operation of natural physical laws must have bee 
such that no pain would ens^ue. The climatic perfection aire- 
dy considered could have no natural liability to disease, € 
danger of unavoidable, violent, or premature death. Tk 
subsequent relics of the workings of the original design, B 
manifested in the translation of Enoch and Elijah, and tb 
occasional instances of happy old age terminated by the gradi 
al approach of a painless death, show that there is no philc 
sophical difficulty in the way of the translation of the sou 
without pain, to a transfigured or glorified etherial body. 

If our position is correct, the productiveness of the primitiv 
earth must have been abundant, unvaryingly certain, and ni 
varyingly useful, in all the parts and relations of vegetatioi 
and in the animal world no instincts of ferocity could hav 
wounded the sensibility or endangered the safety of the bein 
made lord of creation. But such is not the spectacle now coi 
templated in our world. Whence the change ? 

II. We are next to consider what physical and instinctiv 
changes attended man's rebellion. 

For convenience, we will now assume another stand-point t 
which Moses leads us in the 17th verse of the 3d chapter o 
Genesis, where the words occur, — ^^ Cursed is the ground fo 
thy sake." These words are part of the message in whici 
God communicated to Adam some of the details of the natur 
of the unavoidable consequences of his rebellion. The Ian 
guage is strictly narrative. It can have no allegorical o 
figurative signification, and it must mean just what it says. ] 
teaches that the changed moral relation of man to his Make; 
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VDoident to tho fall, requires an interruption of the natural 
operation of the physical laws of nature. 
We will now review our position : 

1. According to the inspired teaching of Moses, the original 
programme of creation embraced the uninterrupted operation 
of a system of physical laws, so perfectly designed as to pro« 
dnce nothing but pleasurable sensations. 

2. Under such a constitution, had not man rebelled, the rO" 
freshing zephyr would have mixed and kept pure the currents 
of the atmosphere, without ever having been interrupted by the 
tornado or the tempest — sweeping fleets to destruction, strew- 
ing plains with ruin, or disappointing the hopes and wringing 
with anguish the hearts of men. 

3. Had not man rebelled, the atmosphere would have been 
freighted with the odors of flowers, and the fragrance of spicy 
groves— but would never have reeked with miasmatic or stag- 
nant exhalations, carrying with the passing breeze the seeds 
^r pestilence and death. 

4. Had not man rebelled, the fertile earth would have been 
Perpetually watered by the measured and gentle distillation 
^f the exhalations of vernal plains, sylvan streams, placid 
lB.lces, and gently throbbing oceans ; and desert wastes, parch- 
ing drought, or inundating freshets would never have entered 
^Vie conception of suffering man, or of beholding or pitying 
«^ngel. 

5. Had not man rebelled, hereditary taint, or wasting disease, 
or elemental violence would never have produced premature 
or painful death; but, when the happy tenant of earth had well 
fulfilled life's mission, and required the largest universe for 
his further expansion— ho would have been translated, Enoch 
and Elijah-like, in a chariot of light, to a boundless abode. 

Such was the original programme of creation, as clearly 
taught and implied in the Mosaic narrative. 

The system of natural laws originally impressed upon the 
physical world was a perfect system — the best, in all its details, 
that infinite Wisdom could devise and adapt to a perfect moral 
relation existing between man and his Maker; but a system 
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incompatible with an interrupted or disturbed moral relation of 
the creature to the Creator. 

When man fell by sinning, Infinite Wisdom met the coiUiiL- 
gency with a modification or supernatural variation of tkm 
operation of the original laws of nature^ instituting a tempo- 
rary system, which, in its disordered workings, is a syBtem 
the best possibly adapted to our present disturbed moral rela- 
tions» 

Philosophers overlook the teachings of the great text-book 
of all true philosophy when they talk about immutable physical 
laws, and forc^et the inseparable relation of God's natural laws 
to his moral laws, and that we are living under a supemataral 
interruption of a system perfectly adapted to an uninterrupted 
moral relation. 

The view we have taken is corroborated by concurrent dec- 
larations and intimations of Scripture. God teaches that there 
is no philosophical or physical necessity for famine, pestilencei 
drought, locusts, mildew or blight, by the revealed assurance 
to the Israelites that so long as they obeyed his law, as a na- 
tion, their land should be exempted from these as well as sU 
other calamities; and that, whenever they habitually violated 
his law, all these calamities should be sent as judgments upon 
them. 

That there is no philosophical difiBculty in the way, is like* 
wise proved by the historic fact that the ordinary operation of 
natural laws was signally interrupted in the instances of the 
plagues of Egypt, the crossing of the Red Sea and the Jordan, 
the supplies in the wilderness, the protraction of day in the 
time of Joshua, the drought in the time of Elijah, and of the 
miracles of the Saviour and the apostles. 

The fact that God is not bound to the unvarying operation 
of physical lawS; is likewise shown by the doctrine of special 
providences, which is everywhere taught in the Bible. 

Observation and history likewise sustain the view we have 
taken. The prosperity and happiness promoted by an uninter- 
rupted series of fruitful seasons of a few years' duration, 
show that a perpetual succession of fruitful seasons might be 
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productive of more enjoyment than could otherwise exist, did 
not Yarying moral relations require varying physical results. 
The most superficial observer can see thousands of instances 
where, did not sin create the necessity for the chastisement of 
physical evil, the improved workings of physical causes might 
be introduced by a Being possessing all power. 

Farther, still — that a curse is now upon the earth, which pro- 
daces temporary interruption of the originally perfect laws, 
which are perfectly adapted to a perfect moral relation, is 
shown by the fact that the Bible teaches that the present inter- 
fopted and varying operation of what philosophers call the laws 
of nature, is not to be indefinitely perpetuated. The Psalmist, 
in describing a millennial day yet to come — in which man 
^hall be restored to an improved moral relation to his Maker — 
^ys^ — ^*' Then shall the earth yield its increase," — intimating 
•learly that, when all the nations of the earth shall be governed 
>y God's constitution — the Bible system of " higher law" — there 
ihall be no more recurrence of drought or deluge, blight or 
K)tato rot, insect devastation or premature death. 

The lessons taught by the world's history corroborate our 
riew. He must have read history superficially who does not 
mow that, as in the age of Noah, so in all subsequent time, the 
dements have seemed to riot in most disorder in ages when 
)Qr race, in aggregate character, has carried rebellion against 
Grod's higher law government to aggravated extremes. He 
must have read history carelessly, or through the spectacles of 
blind prejudice, who cannot see that the material prosperity of 
nations — a form of prosperity interwoven with the workings of 
the elements — has ever seemed to be graduated by national 
obedience to God's law. 

HI. We will now briefly refer to a few seeming objections to 
the view we have advanced. 

The teaching of inspiration leaves us to infer that no new 
species of plants were created after the fall, and at the same 
time informs us of such physical change as should make the 
scanty product of hard, or sweat-producing labor, uncertain, 
and attended with the development of annoying vegetable pe- 
culiarities. Observation affords a commentary which removea 

14 
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all seeming difficulty from the Mosaic accoant of the details of 
the curse entailed bj rebellion. Botanists know that the 
thorn is not a naturally necessary part of the rose, or the punc- 
turing point a necessary appendage of the thistle's leaf. The 
effect of climate and modifying culture changes the habits of 
plants so that the most skilful botanists often mistake acciden- 
tal varieties for distinct species. TV hat physical difficulty » 
then, is left in the way of such interference with the operatioi^ 
of the physical laws, known and unknown, which direct ves^- 
table phenomena, as to make plants assume the appendages 
of defence, and become offensive in inordinate increase? S^^ 
how every tree modifies its proportions and form to me^^ 
the varied exposure to the curse-distracted rage of stonrm ] 
elements. 

Our view of our subject requires that the laws of anim 
adaptation must have been such as to admit of nothing 
could diminish pleasurable sensations. All the indispensabE^ 
requirements of every species of sentient life that we can cor::^ 
template, assume the form of appetites, and their proper na^B 
ural gratification is atten ded with pleasurable sensations ; an^ 
if the death of successive generations of animals was a necessa^ 
ry part of the primeval design, animal death most have boes^ 
originally attended with pleasurable sensations. Shall w^ 
search among the ruins of primeval perfection for an illastn^^ 
tion of the possibility of this assumption? We may find it io 
the delicious sensation with which healthy tired nature sinko 
into the last stages of consciousness in natural sleep. 

But, says the objector, the very structure of carniverous ani- 
mals shows that they were designed to subsist on animal 
food, and to produce violent and painful death. To this objec- 
tion we have two answers, either of which removes all difficulty. 
All carniverous animals are capable of being made to live on 
vegetable products, and we have no proof that the adaptation 
of the stomach, teeth, &c., of carniverous animals is anything 
more than the natural effect of the operation of natural laws 
in changing the structure to meet emergencies, without chang- 
ing tbe essential characteristics of the species^ If the laws of 
nature adapt eyeless fishes to tbe ravless darkness of the 
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Vammoth Oaye, why may not Divine interposition modify 

the stractnre of feline tribes, to meet the conditions of rebel 

war&re into which man has plunged the world ? In our age, 

climatic and other influences produce as singular changes as 

this would require. For instance, the change of hair to fur in 

transporting animals from torrid to frigid climates, the growth 

oFthe tail of the sheep to nearly half the weight of the ani- 

m-al, when transferred to the tropics, and the change of dental 

^^rncture in the human species, fitting ns for food different from 

"^t^at derived from the maternal breast. 

Indeed, we have historic light in this direction. Whatever 
e^^imal the serpent (nahash) might have been, — or in what- 
3^er manner it might have suggested disobedience to man 
r however much of the symbolic or figurative there may 
e in the inspired record — ^we cannot escape the conclusion 
klat one animal, at least, without change of species, had 
E Xs peculiarities and habits widely altered in consequence of the 
IRill. 

But we have another answer to the objector. All will ad- 
"^jAt that perfection in design can admit of no waste ; and if we 
<3ontend that the animal body that was made primarily as a 
'xnediom of pleasurable sensations to one consciou» organiza- 
"tion, was intended, in its secondary use, for food for another, 
we have in such an admission no proof that in the primeval 
state man was subjected to the painful spectacle of witnessing 
the exhibition of the suffering incident to violent death. 
Even now the instinct of many creatures directs them to prey 
upon dead animals without molesting the living; and some 
animals will not touch animal food till it is partially decom- 
posed. 

Farther, still — we find no difiScuIty in educating our carniver- 
ons pets 80 that they will abstain from anything that has life. 
Why, then, find any diflSculty in supposing God measured 
out instinct in the primitive world so that the carniverous 
tooth and ferocious claw had no other use than to assist in 
climbing, or in tearing and masticating bodies from which the 
life had pleasurably slept away ? 
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When God foand it neccessary to tarn the elements of nft- 
ture into engines of destroction, in the war of baman rebellion, 
why should he not turn the instincts of animals into that hoB* 
tility which appropriates appendages designed for other pur- 
poses, as appliances for aggressive and defensive operations. 

lY. The view we have adopted has an important relation to 
the subject of prayer. 

When the intelligent Christian prays for restoration '^ 
health — for a check upon the raging tempest — for rain in i ^^ 
season, &c., he does not ask God to vary the operation of p^^ 
feet physical laws ; but, to restore the natural operation ^ 
l^WB supernaturally interrupted as a necessary chastiseme^^ 
for human rebellion. 

Sin is rebellion, and as human governments are compelle ^ 
as acts of military necessity, in suppressing rebellion, to int^ -^ 
rupt the laws and relations of peace, so God is compelled €^ 
make the elements war with man; nor can he restore th^ 
uninterrupted operation of the laws and relations of peace, ti^ 
rebel man submits to his righteous government. 

Y. It remains to inquire how far we may expect a future re^ 
toration of the original programme of creation. 

When (ebcls become tired of the riotous havoc of war, the^ 
seek peace and restoration by negotiation, confession, submis^ 
sion, and solemn pledges for the future. So, when in pain, and. 
anguish, and fear, man trembles under the chastising rod of 
disease or famine, his alternative is to grasp the extended hand 
of a Mediator, and, bathed in tears of penitence, go to his just 
and merciful Sovereign, and with confessions, and entreaties, 
and promises, seek for pardon and restoration. God will be 
affected by such penitence, and entreaty, and resolve, and when 
all the nations of the earth shall thus return to allegiance, 
then God will restore the long interrupted operation of the 
original laws of his creation. Then will the earth — a restored 
Eden — again ** yield her increase." Then will a moral restor- 
ation secure a physical restoration, and the regenerated earth 
be marred only by the memorial scars of the chastening rod, 
under which nature has groaned since the day when the awfully 
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sigDificant words of the curse were pronounced, and under 
vhieh it will groan till the war of human rebellion shall be 
ended by human submission. 

If the elements are unpropitious — if disease racks the mor- 
tal system — let the philosopher talk of " nature bound fast in 
fate/' and endure with the pride of stoicism — but let the Chris- 
tian, with a Christian's faith, go to his Father, penitently, con- 
fossingly, submissively, entreatingly ; and, either in the varied 
eoDtrol of the physical elements, or in some other form of 
Divine interposition, he shall find God's grace suflScient, satis- 
fying. 

Prophetic assurance corroborates our conclusion. The in- 
spired assurance that in the day of the earth's moral restora- 
tion the feline tribes shall lose their ferocity, and even the lion 
shall become an herbiverous animal, may be a material figure 
designed to illustrate and emphasize a spiritual truth, but we 
cannot admit that an impossible figure is used by inspiration to 
illcistrate truth. And when we contemplate the surprising 
change which the tadpole undergoes to prepare it for changed 
relations, we cannot hastily conclude that the present develop- 
ment of eamiverous organization conflicts with our propositions, 
or precludes the possibility of the future literal realization of 
the poet's vision of a restored world : 



44 



No more shall nation against nation rise. 
Nor ardent warriors meet wiUi hateful eyes, 
Nor field wiUi gleaming steel be covered o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend. 
And the broad falchion in a plowshare end. 
Then palaces shall rise ; — the joyful son 
Shall finish what his short-lived sire begun : 
Their vines a shadow to their race shaU yield, 
And the same hand that sowed shaU reap the field. 
The swain in barren deserts with surprise. 
See lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 
And start amid the thirsty wilds to hear 
New fidls <tf water murmnring in bis ear« 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 

14* 
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The green reed trembles and the Imlrush nods^ 

Waste sandy valleys once perplexed with thorn, 

The spiry fir and stately box adorn ; « 

To leafless shrubs the flowering palm succeeds, 

And od'rous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lamb with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 

And boys, in flowing bands, the tiger lead ; 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet ; 

The smiling infant in his hand shaU take 

The crested basilisk and speckled snake. 

Pleased, the green lustre of their scales survey. 

And with their forked tongues shall innocently play/' 



Art. IV.— the ELEMENT OP ERROR IN HUMAN 

LIFE. 

A pervading sense of wonder, says an old philosopher, is tl^^ 
only proper mental condition for an inhabitant of so strange ^ 
planet as this. According to him, the appropriate attitude fax' 
man to assume is not that of a proud, piercing intelligencCy 
master of boundless knowledge ; but rather that of one accu^* 
tomed to dwell in the presence of mysteries which he cannot 
solve, and to think hourly and deeply of things which lead 
where no faculty of his can follow. 

Repugnant as a thought like this may be to the pride of 
earthly wisdom, or jarring as it may be to the sentiment of an 
age boastful of its advance in science and claiming unrivalled 
superiority, it will yet be found to have no slight basis of truth. 
In view of the mysterious nature of the soul itself, of high and 
infinite fields of knowledge, dimly perceived but never explor- 
ed by men, and of the splendid shadows which stand as the 
limits of thought in every direction, baflling its highest power, 
no sentiment rises mere naturally or vividly in the mind than 
that of wonder. 
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Perhaps the first movement of the soal is always a vague 
id haonting sense of the mystery of its own existence or a 
liitlcss endeavor to learn the secret of its origin and destiny, 
nd never in this life is the spell broken. A longing to know 
lore clearly its nature and to learn its future hovers over the 
Dul till death. But at the summit of his attainment the dis- 
Dveries of the man in this respect hardly surpass those of the 
liild trembling at finding itself within the bounds of time. 
[e may learn the laws of the mind, its springs and modes of 
:tion, its tendencies and its powers. He may describe 
s whole range of thought, from the slightest act of percep- 
OQ to the highest acts of reflection and reasoning. But of 
e agency by which thcse*laws and tendencies have been given 

by which all its powers have been reduced to a regular 
der and made to move in a stated way, he can give not 
2 least account The structure of the mind is open to bis 
iw, but its source, essence and motive power are jnyste* 
»8, the solution of which is but dimly shadowed in its own 
rroation. 

Nature, too, is at every point a mystery to mankind. A finite 
telligence, set in a world of infinite thought and knowledge, 
lablc to master the ideas by which it is possessed, or to rise 
f speculation or by reason to a comprehension of the uni- 
^rse, early finds on every side a dark border-land of shadow, 
cm which it can only tarn in wonder and amazement. To 
unaspiring, this sense of mystery may perhaps be lost ; but 
ith every attempt of men to rise to higher attainment, to reach 
e realm of absolute knowledge, it throngs deeply and densely 
»out them. So that those who have sought to rise above 
e race in wisdom, who liave confronted the mysteries which 
kve bafScd others, and have essayed to know what is without 
e appropriate sphere of mortals, have been but the heralds of 
ieper and stranger mysteries beyond. Few have dared to 
lagine that they have grasped the whole of creation, that they 
kve entered for a moment that sacred and higher realm in 
liidi an overruling Power masks the yet unveiled purposes of 
18 will. The philosopher triumphantly reveals the laws of 
e natural world, from those in obedience to which the tiniest 
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atom moves to those which presenro the harmony of the spheres 
But he tarns in despair from the fmitless attempt to lean 
aoght of the power by which these laws have been impressec 
upon it, and is utterly incapable of solving: the problen 
of the universe from the portion which wo are permitted to oh 
serve. 

Mystery, then, belongs to the essence of human life, to ita 
nature, its origin and destiny. And in the natural world all 
the higher truths, all the lofty secrets of an infinite creation, 
are veiled from us in mystery dark and impenetrable. It seemi 
to be the fate of men to be at every point the victims of illo 
sion. Not only in motives and incentives of action, but ii 
ideas, conclusions, chains of reasoning, and systems of belie 
have they in every age been bewildered and deceived. It ' 
not for us to sound the depth of things. Aspire as we will, v 
cannot reach the absolute trutli. There is a meaning in cr€ 
tion of which we may not dream. Through an utter labyrio 
of marvels wo wander by shifting uncertain lights, mistakii 
bright fancies for facts, false glare for shining truths, and shon 
and illusions for the realities of life. It is strange how w 
are entangled in this web of uncertainties. We all see othei 
pursuing phantoms, excited in the chase for bubbles, and adop 
ing fantasies as bases of action ; and then we turn with prid 
to the thought that we have found the realities. Each natic 
cherishes ideas that to the whole world besides are fallaci< 
and often absurdities, yet they each glory in their own freedo 
from error, and pity the else universal ignorance. Each aj 
prides itself upon its unrivalled wisdom, and glories in its d 
partare from the falsities which darkened the course of i 
predecessors, thoughtless of the criticism of coming time upc 
its own fragile systems. The main*spring of personal effo 
and adventure, as of great national movement, is often but a 
airy myth or a brilliant hallucination. The most glowing e 
thusiasra is often excited, the best personal effort inspired, an 
the highest moral and physical triumphs achieved, by faith i 
^< favorite phantoms,'' in baseless thrilling visions, in stately an 
inspiring illusions — while races have been led forth to the 
grandest ventures, to their proudest and loftiest enterprise 
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to the achieTement of their brightest historic glory, by the fas- 
einating and absorbing power of legends, dreams and supersti- 
tions — of shining theories and lordly fallacies. 

In the seventh century, the world was startled by the appear- 
ance' of new actors on the stage. The hungry and thieving 
wanderers of the Arabian desert had come out of their arid 
wastes, plumed and equipped for universal conquest. Feuds, 
ancient as the sun, which had dyed the sands in blood since 
first they were trod by men, had been dropped in an hour, and 
tribes, that from the dawn of history had lurked in the depths 
of the desert, thirsting for each other's blood, joined hands for 
a loftier enterprise. The roving Arabs, in previous time almost 
nnheard of in the affairs of men, appeared, organized into a 
formidable, disciplined army. Out of the rudeness of their 
lawless, half-savage life, had been fashioned the symmetry and 
order of an empire ; and in place of the independence of separ- 
ate and hostile tribes, a system of government had been matur- 
ed, able to sustain without a break a career of conquest des- 
tined to reach eastward to the Indies, and well nigh to encircle 
tbe Mediterranean in the West. Thus had the face of the 
Bast and the attitude of the world been changed ; with this 
surprising and unequalled power had the Arabs been armed by 
the illusion that they were rallying to the standard of the 
profdiet of God. From the highest heavens bad their summons 
come to follow the shining lead of the chosen messenger. 
Casting aside their old mythologies of fire and star-worship, 
the bright traditions of early ages, and arraying themselves in 
the living garment of the new faith, they set out with a will 
and energy in war which the resources of the Christian world 
barely prevented from giving laws and religion to Europe. 

History throngs with great events accomplished under like 
delusion under the inspiration of similar fallacies. 

What more than illusions were the motives which precipitat- 
ed Europe upon Asia in the crusades, dotting the continent 
with armies and pilgrims, and hurrying at once vassals, lords 
and kings eastward in a revelry of efithusiasm and fantastic 
adventure ? So wild an outpouring of martial ardor, so sud- 
den and total a change of feeling, purpose and action, so utter 
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a subversion of social order, could not have occurred, save 
at a period when all the air was alive with myths; when the 
darkness of an early civilization, just emerging from barbarism, 
was dimly gleaming with bright and glowing, though vagoe, 
ideas, and when personal and national enterprises and a'^fen- 
tares seemed alike performed under the spell of a powerfdl 
hallucination. At a period like this, the strange delusion took 
possession of the Christian world, that the interests of a 
peaceful religion required the arraying of nations in deadly 
conflict about its founder's tomb. The hermit and the monk 
became the oracles of the age, roused the people from the re^ 
pose of peaceful industry, rallied them to the uplifted symbol 
of their devotion, blessed them on their sacred and weary 
march ; till at length the enthusiasm turned to frenzy, and all 
dread of defeat was lost in the overshadowing conviction, the 
giant illusion, that should earthly agencies fail, embattled 
seraphim and cherubim would join in aid of mortal com- 
batant. 

The power of a brilliant and cherished belief, dream though 
it be, to sway and mould a nation or a race> cannot better be 
illustrated than by the singular history of the Jews. At first 
the chosen instrument of a sacred and lofty mission — a peculiar 
and honored people — afterwards, io an hour of strange bewil- 
dermeot forfeiting this lustre and the advantages of their an- 
cient and hereditary preeminence, and subjecting themselves to 
a fatal curse, which broke their power, entailed on them a heri- 
tage of woe, drove them from their seat of long • and splendid 
empire, and opened to them a dread career of broken fortune, 
of long wandering, suffering and ruin — through all this change 
and variety of fortune maintaining a proud seclusion, a total 
distinctness and purity of blood — often overrun and subjected 
to the yoke of foreign bondage, yet never, alone of all the 
races, losing their own identity in that of their conquerors — 
and now scattered to the four quarters of the globe, under 
every existing form of government, yet presenting still as per- 
fect a unity in feeling, interests and character, as when dwel- 
ling round Jerusalem. Surely, here is seen a standing miracle 
among the races I What has wrought it ? Simply the marvel- 
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Ions power of the illusion which tlie Jews have been cherishing 
irom their origin, of a great and conquering Messiah yet to 
come to recall thera from their vast pilgriroage, to reconstract 
the fallen fragments of their greatness, to consummate the res- 
toration and supremacy of the race, to open in their dreary 
annals a page of surpassing splendor, and to make of them an 
example of greatness to the nations for which their present 
state of dismemberment is but the necessary discipline. Look- 
ing to this bright shadow, beckoning across the weary centuries, 
in every land, amid peril, persecution and infamy, they have 
stood calmly aloof, and abated no jot of their proud preten- 
sions, of their haughty claims and character. 

But there are startling and peculiar instances of the agency 
of illusions in human affairs in the case of nations shattered in 
the attempt to realize a brilliant theory of ideal government, 
where thrones have been subverted, society disorganized, and 
existing systems of government, religion and law, annihilated 
by the proud and inspiring fallacy of a popular ideal ; where, 
amid old abuses, confirmed and cherished injustice, hereditary 
and oppressive privileges, venerable and crumbling systems of 
wrong, a splendid picture or project of special equality, per- 
fected justice, and ideal order, sent forth from the quiet home 
of some brooding theorizer, penetrating and inspiring the heart 
of a people, has broken them from the bonds of custom^ made 
them face boldly the frowning and established wrongs of the 
time, and wrought like a moral earthquake, tossing and convulsing 
the nation, till finally its whole machinery of government, its 
forms of society, and perhaps of religion, go down in the chaos 
of the popular enthusiasm. 

These perfect pictures of government which philosophers 
have sometimes amused themselves by drawing, have never 
been without cfiect on the nation to which they were address- 
ed. If they have died without seeing the results of their 
thought, their theories have lived after them, and by their 
silent power have sometimes launched an empire on a novel 
course. 

The eflicacy of the Utopia and the Oceana, in which More 
and Harrington embodied their ideals of a fair republic, in 
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bringing about the long, troublous, and revolutionary period 
of English politics which succeeded their publicationi and io 
softening the rigor of the English monarchy^ has never been 
qnestioned. 

History, too, looks for the causes of the great French Revo- 
lution in the ideal creations of the philosophers of the previons 
generation. It was foreshadowed in the writings of Boos- 
seau. And had it not been for those fairy pictures of life, 
manners and government, which charmed and swayed the age, 
the heritage of ancient monarchy, with its clustering abases, 
might have gone down to all time. But when these had once 
penetrated the nation, the storm and the whirlwind swept down 
the establishments of ages. And through all the murk and 
glare of that terrific period, when Prance '' got drunk with 
blood to vomit crime," glittered these fair illusions^-emana- 
tions from the master minds which preceded. In the parsait 
of these, the nation lost its balance. It was dazzled and shat* 
tered in the attempt to realize a splendid and vanishing tbcorv* 
In chasing the gorgeous bubble of a life reduced at once to 
primitive simplicity and order, to the basis of universal equal- 
ity, common property and simple manners, the nation was dix* 
zied and frenzied, and the rage, thus evoked, spent itself in a 
saturnalia of blood, till guided and controlled by the hand of a 
modern Sesostris. 

From such instances, capable as they are of indefinite multi* 
plication, may be seen how largely an element of error enters 
into the motives of human action. The web of our lives is 
woven dense with deception. The broad margin of the un- 
unknown borders on every side the few illumined letters which 
we are able to read in the volume of the universe. The 
world cannot be set to formula. A perplexing element of 
doubt, uncertainty and mistake enters into the nicest human 
calculations, and disturbs the balance of the will. Like the 
dark thread of moral evil, like a tinge of madness in the blood, 
is this essential attribute of human nature — the proneness to 
error in opinion, in motive, and in conduct. In a world like 
this, where we cannot grasp the meaning of things, the clement 
of truth is not needed to clothe an idea or a belief with power. 
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Belief ID an illQsion sways the man as much as belief in an axi- 
om. Men act npon presumptions and probabilities oftener 
than upon certainties. We delight in bright myths, in lofty 
faiths. They control and elevate ns. Would ihey do more, if 
they could stand scrutiny in the clear light of fact '{ We glory 
in the light pictures of the fancy — drawn as if by fairy hands. 
Would they be stronger forces in our lives if their charm could 
not be broken, and they themselves dissolved by the chill air 
of doubt? Would a demonstration of the truth of a firm per- 
suasion of ours give it any additional power over us ? Is belief 
a more absolutely controlling force when it does, than when it 
does not, correspond to the truth of things ? Would they who 
have gathered round the numerous enthusiasts and impostors 
of the world have rallied to their support with firmer purpose,., 
had their enthusiastic belief changed at once to calm, passion- 
Jess knowledge ? Men do not require absolute truth in the 
'tieas that sway them. Let them be generous, noble and in- 
spiring, and they will arm themselves with power. Though 
capable of no outward realization, their effect will yet be mani- 
fest in a higher energy, a more eager and resolute endeavor,. 
^'id a more rapid and elastic advancement. Let it only be 
l^^lievcd, as by the Romans, that a God is guarding and ex- 
^^nding the sacred boundary, and the illusion will give to. 
disciplined valor and imperial armies a might beyond their 
own. 

The secret of this power of illusions seems to be that they 
so often present themselves to us under the guij^e of visitors 
from a brighter sphere, as glimpses beyond the set limit of hu- 
man thought, or as snatches of higher truth. Hovering, as they 
do, on the border between the region of fact and the region of 
shadow, they clothe themselves to us with the reality of the 
one, while they borrow sanctity as revelations from the other. 
Thus many a fallacy has had its martyrs, who died in the full 
faith that they were hallowing by their death a loftier truth 
than the world knew. To them the illusion was a revelation. 
So, too, the superstitions and systems of religion, now acknowl- 
edged to be false, which have prevailed in the world; were they 
not illusions which wrought powerfully in history, simply because 

15 
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they were accepted as revelations of troth by men baffled u< 
despairing of the attempt to solve the thronging mysteries o^ 
life, and to discern the plan of the " mighty maze." And 
the influence of these religions in the formation of individoaE 
character, and in the movement of history, possibly be o?er^ 
stated ? What could be more decisive of mental peculiarity 
than to be born under the shining canopy of Greek mythology, 
dotted vrith myths, as stars dot the night ; or to inherit the 
memories, traditions, and ho}>es of a Jew ? 

The mystic rites of the Druids held the failing Britons to 
the conflict with the triumphant and advancing Saxons longer ^ 
than the knightly deeds of Arthur and the Heroes of the Round 
Table. Faith in the symbols and fallacies of their religion was 
still a power among them, when love of country, of home, and 
of empire, was lost in blank despair. 

A like illusion, assuming the form of a revealed command, 
hurried many into the cloister and hermitage, in the middle 
ages, there to pray a quick and safe retreat to heaven. 

Thus taking advantage of our inability to pierce the dark- 
ness, limiting finite thought, many of the illusions which move 
ns so strangely, suggest themselves as revelations from be- 
yond, and startle us as voices from out of the realm of mys- 
tery. 

It does not appear that men in the mass are fond of making 
discoveries. They do not like to dwell on the border between 
the known and the unknown, making conquests from the realm 
of darkness. They prefer to fall back within ^the bounds of 
old beliefs, hereditary opinions, or popular superstitions* Hu- 
man faculty is of too light and frail a wing to delight in the 
lofty, adventurous soaring of which the infinite creation admits. 
An age must pass before the world will accept a truth which 
displaces an established fallacy. Copernicus excommunicated, 
Galileo thrust into the dungeons of the inquisition — the one 
for discovering, the other for accepting the true solar ^ystemr 
are but illustrations of a general rule. The champion of a new 
truth is usually a martyr. It is the lot of the highest earthly 

eflfort to catch the drop, and to leave the ocean unexplored 

and the maximum of human knowledge leads but to the eonvic- 
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tion of its vanity. Rising to great attainment is but entering 
clond-Iand ; mastering one mystery only fills the wider vista 
with stranger marvels ; to escape being the victims of illu- 
sions here, is but to rise higher, where another shall deceive us 
still. 

The mediaeval magician, Albertas Magnus, is said to have 
taken the Earl of Holland within a charmed and magical realm, 
where, in the depth of winter, a bright summer landscape, Inxu* 
riant in fruits and flowers, seemed suddenly to descend upon 
the snowy valley of the Rhine. The breath of summer touched 
the cheek of the Earl as he looked upon the strange and bril- 
liant transformation, the soft shadows of summer hung along 
the sky, and filled the dome of the wondrous firmament with 
warm and mellow lustre, while the song of birds and the bab- 
ble of brooks assured him that the wand of the enchanter had 
had full sway. 

Does it not sometimes seem as if mankind had reeled through 
history as through an enchanted atmosphere — ^lost to the realities 
of the universe in a devotion to illusions less substantial than 
the vanishing landscape of the magician ? 

In Swedenborg's poem, it is said, the world is represented 
as suffering under a magnetic sleep, and as reflecting only the 
mind of the magnetizcr. 

To solve the problem of the universe, to learn the secret of 
life and death, to escape from the realm of doubt, of error, of 
groping and bewildered effort, has been, in all time, the boldest 
dream of human ambition. A vague belief has seemed to haunt 
mankind that a learning passing that of the schools was possi- 
ble for them, and that in some strange and yet undiscover- 
ed way they might rise to heights of absolute knowledge. 
And men have seldom been wanting who have pretended that 
the mysteries of creation and of the future were open to their 
view. 

Thus, in ancient times, the Persian Magi, the Egyptian Priests, 
and the Eleusinian Hierophants, uttering their doctrines with 
all the forms of sanctity, and veiling their rites in careful mys- 
tery, spoke as if by inspiration of the Deity — claiming to reveal 
what earthly science had failed to discover. 
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So in the full march of the Greek philosophy — ^in an age o/ 
unexampled energy of thought and of unrivalled culture — tbc 
philosopher, hero, statesman, and poet bowed alike before Ib^ 
sanctity of the shrines^ to learn a higher wisdom than that 9^ 
the academy or the lyccum ] and in the mystic responses o/^ 
the priestess imagined they heard the secrets of destiny. 

And when Rome was sweeping on to universal empire, the 
stately order of her going was fashioned not alone in the coun* 
oils of her Senate and her generals, but also by the silent tuition 
of the mystic books which the Sybil sold to the unwilling Tar- 
quin, and in which a superstitious age fancied they read the 
forecast of her fortunes. 

In later times, the alchemist dreamed of a Philosopher's 
Stone of transforming potency, and of an Elixir of Life, radiant 
with perpetual youth ; and his imagination was dazzled with 
visions of earthly immortality, and the hope of ^ piercing the 
eternal secret through with this our mortal eye." 

But though these wild and disorderly attempts of men to 
learn what is beyond the appointed bounds of human knowl- 
edge have served but to exhibit the vanity of a too hasty and 
daring ambition; yet they may be prophetic of ultimate reali- 
zation. A belief has universally prevailed that a time is yet 
to come when these limits shall be removed — when the folds 
of the mighty mantle of mystery in which we now are enveloped 
shall be thrown aside, and we shall see clearly what now the 
imagination but dimly conceives. 

Meanwhile, it is for man to rest content with the amount of 
knowledge possible to him, accepting the mysteries of creation 
as they arc, learning from them lessons not only of truth, beau- 
ty and goodness, but also of becoming humility and of faith in 
that Divine Mind in whose infinite scope nothing can remain a 
mystery. 
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Art. V— geology AND REVELATION. 

It is often alleged, that the teachings of geology and those 
of the Bible are inconsistent with each other; that if the one 
is true, the other cannot be. We propose to show, in the fol- 
lowing paper, not only that geology does not contradict the 
Bible, but that it goes to confirm, in many particulars, the truth 
of the sacred history. 

The single point in which there is so much as the appearance 
of discrepancy between the conclusions of geologists and the 
statements of Scripture, respects the age of the present world, 
or the date of its creation. It is assumed by the objector, that 
the Scriptures* make the ago of the world to be something less 
than six thousand years; that at the time of the creation of 
our first parents,' the world itself was created from nothing. 
But it has been demonstrated by geologists that this world has 
existed much more than six thousand years; that its existence 
runs back to a vastly remote period ; that the placing of man 
upon it is a comparatively recent event in its history. 

I need not go into the details of proof on which this geolog- 
ical conclusion is based. To my own mind, it is perfectly satis- 
factory. There is no accounting, as it seems to me, for innumera- 
ble facts which meet us, as we penetrate into the bowels of the 
earthy or walk upon its surface, but by supposing that the earth 
itself has existed for a very long period, — a period remotely 
anterior to the origin of our race. Here, then, it is said, is 
a manifest contradiction between the deductions of geology 
and the declarations of Scripture. The teachings of the Bible 
are contradicted by plain matters of fact, and of course cannot 
be received as true. 

But let us not be in haste, in coming to a conclusion such as 
this. Let us look at the subject again. Let us be sure that 
we understand some of the first verses of the Bible, before we 
declare them inconsistent with facts, and pronounce the inspir- 
ed volume an imposture. 

In attempting to explain the i^rst chapter of Genesis, I shall 
not take tlie ground, as some persons have done, tbat this is a 
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mere hnmaa tradition ; that it is no part of the revelation 
which God has given us. It is an unquestionable part of Divine 
revelation. It bears the marks of it infallibly. We have aB 
much reason to think this portion of Scripture inspired, as that 
inspiration can be predicated of any other part of the sacred 
volume. 

Nor shall I take the ground that this chapter, and several 
which follow it; are a poetical myth, a fable, hn allegory, ie- 
signed to convey moral instruction under a seeming narration 
of facts. The truth is, these chapters are not poetry, but 
prose. They are not a parable, but a plain narrative of impor- 
tant facts, — facts, the truth of which is assumed in the subse- 
quent parts of Scripture, and on the ground of which some of 
the most important doctrines of the Bible are based. 

Nor shall I take the ground, with some of my brethren, that 
the word day, so frequently recurring in the first chapter of 
Genesis, signifies, not a literal day, but an indefinitely long pe- 
riod of time, I object to this theory, in the first place, that it 
is inconsistent with the facts of the case. It is a part of the 
theory, that there was no sun, moon, or stars in existence, un- 
til the fourth long period, or day. But the earth was covered 
with trees and vegetables on the third day. How was this ac* 
complished without any sun ? And how, without a sun, was 
the forming earth held in its orbit ? And how were the even- 
ing and morning, the long intervals of light and darkness, 
produced, by which these vast periods of time were divided? 

But I have a more serious objection to this epoch theory, 
growing out of the phraseology of Scripture. Not only arc 
days here spoken of, but the evening and morning as consti* 
tuting the day ; — a manifest indication that only a single diur- 
nal revolution was intended. Then there is the seventh day, 
— a season of holy and blessed rest. Was this also an indefi- 
nitely long period ? And if so. what becomes of the primeval 
institution of the Sabbath ? And how are we to account, on 
this theory, for the division of time into weeks of seven days, 
which we know prevailed as early as the deluge, and probably 
from the creation ? And more than all ; what shall be said of 
the language of the fourth commandment, and of the reason as- 
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si^vied for its observaDce ? '^ For in six days, the Lord made 
hecLven, and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested 
tho seventh day ; wherefore, the Lord blessed the Sabbath 
day 9 sind hallowed it." Here is a manifest reference, in the 
Tcrjr language, to the institution of the Sabbath, on the last day 
of tlie creation, and a solemn injunction that we are to labor 
BIX days, and rest the seventh, in commemoration of that great 
event 

I have before said, that those who represent geology as in* 
consistent with Scripture, assume that the Scriptures make the 
CQtire age of the world to be something less than six thou- 
sand years. But have they any right to this assumption? 
Where is it said in Scripture that the world we inhabit was 
ma,de from nothing near the time of the creation of our first 
pctrents ? No where. " In the beginning, God created the 
hea^Tcns and the earth." This is an independent, a most im* 
poi^tant, and I will add, (considering the circumstances under 
which it was made,) a most wonderful declaration, announcing 
^li«it, at some time — at some remote period of antiquity — in the 
beginning of his works — God did create^ did bring into 
stence, the heavens and the earth. There is not a verse in 
^H^a Bible which bears the impress of revelation more strongly 
^Han this. 

At what time, in the lapse of eternal ages, this great event 
^ook place, we are not informed. What was the appearance 
^r consistence of the earth, at its first creation, we are not in* 
formed. What changes it underwent, what forms of animal or 
vegetable life it bore upon its surface, what upheavings and 
revolutions passed over it, during the remoter periods of its 
history, we arc not informed. The geologist has space enough 
here for his deepest, his widest researches. He has scope 
enough for any conclusions which he may be led to adopt, with* 
out the remotest danger of trenching on any of the annuncia- 
tions of revealed truth. 

That a very long period — how long no being but God can 
tell — intervened between the proper creation of the world, and 
the commencement of the six days' work, recorded in the fol- 
lowing verses of the first chapter of Genesis, there can be no 
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reasonable doubt. It was during this period; that the earth 
assumed a solid form. Its heated masses began to cool and 
conglomerate. The primary rocks were chrjstalized. The 
transition, the secondary, and the deeper portion of the tertia- 
ry rocks were deposited and petrified. The lower forms of 
animal and vegetable life appeared. Vast multitudes of marine 
and amphibious animals — *some of them of huge and terrific 
forms — lived and died, and their remains became imbedded in 
the solid rocks. Vast quantities of vegetable matter also ac- 
cumulated on the earth, and was treasured up, in coal fields, in 
its deep foundations, for the future use and benefit of man. 

It is evident that the earth, during this long period, under- 
went frequent and terrible revolutions. Its internal fires were 
raging, in their prison-house, and often bursting through the 
crust which confined them. The mountains were upheaved 
from their deeper than ocean beds; trapdykcs were formed; 
and the stratified rocks wore tilted from their original, hori- 
zontal positions (as we now see them) in every direction. 

It was subsequent to one of these terrible revolutions, which 
had torn the earth to its very centre, merged the greater part 
of it beneath the ocean, and destroyed nearly every trace of 
animal and vegetable existence, that we have mention made of 
it in the second verse of our Bible. It was then " without 
form, and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep." 
The earth was dark at this period, not because there was no 
sun, but because caliginous gases and vapors had utterly obscured 
the light of the sun, and shut it out from the desolate world. 

But God had not abandoned the work of his hands. He had 
nobler purposes to answer by this seemingly ruined world, 
than any which had yet been manifested. It was no longer to 
be the abode of saurians, and mastodons, and other huge and 
terrific monsters, but was to be fitted up and adorned for a 
new and nobler race of beings. Accordingly, the Spirit of God 
began to move upon the turbid waters, and order and harmony 
were gradually restored. 

At length, ^< God said, Let there be light, and there was 
light." The dense clouds and vapors which had enveloped the 
earth, and shut out entirely the light of heaven, were so far 
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ipatcd, that it was easy to distinguish between day and 
{ht. '' And God saw the light that it was good ; and Ood 
rided the light from the darkness. And God called the light 
yfj and the darkness he called night ; and the evening and 
e morning were the first day/' 

^ And God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of 
iterS; and let it divide the waters which are under the firma- 
snt from the waters which are above the firmament. And it 
9IS 80. And God called the firmament heaven. And the even- 
g and the morning were the second day." The work hero 
^noted was the elevation of the clouds, and the separation of 
:€ aerial waters by a visible firmament — the seeming expanse 
r heaven — from those which rested on the earth. 

" And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be gather- 
1 together into one place, and let the dry land appear, and it 
as so. And God called the dry land earth ; and the gathering 
^gether of the waters called he seas. And God said, Let the 
irth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree 
ielding fruit after its kind ; and it was so. And the evening 
ad the morning were the third day." In the course of this day, 
ist portions of the earth's surface were elevated ; other portions 
ere depressed. Islands and continents were raised, and the 
ceans were made to know their bounds. As soon as the dry land 
ppeared, it began to be clothed with vegetation. The forming 
and of the Creator covered it — no doubt by miracle — with 
ew species of trees and vegetables, in place of such as had 
een previously destroyed. 

'^ And God said. Let there be lights in the firmament of 
eaven, to divide the day from the night; and it was so. And 
'Od made two great lights ; the greater light to rule the day, 
ad the lesser light to rule the night. He made the stars also, 
nd the evening and the morning were the fourth day." The 
.nguage here used does not imply that the sun, moon and stars 
ere now first created, but only that they were first made to 
line out upon the renovated earth. The original word here 
mdered made does not signify create. The clouds and vapors 
id been so far dispersed on the first day, that it was easy to 
jtinguish between day and night. But now they were entirely 
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dispersed, and the lights of heaven shone down upon the earth 
'' in full orb'd splendor." 

It should be borne in mind that the representation, through- 
out this chapter, is rather phenomenal, than philosophical It 
accords with what would have been the appearance of thiogSi 
had there been a spectator on the earth, at the time, to observe 
them. Thus, when it is said that Ood made a firmament, we 
are not to understand that the seeming canopy above us is iu 
literal thing, a shining substance over our heads, but only that 
such is the appearance to a spectator on the earth. And- 
when it is said that God made two great lights, and set tbeuf^ 
in the firmament, we are not to suppose that the sun and mooi 
were now first created, and Jixed in the blue expanse, but tha 
such they would have appeared to man, had he been in exist^^ 
ence on the fourth day, when the sun and moon commenced then 
shining. 

On the fifth day, God peopled the waters with fishes, and the 
air with birds and flying fowls. 

On the sixth day, he brought forth the beast of the earth, 
the cattle, and everything that creepeth, after its kind. He 
also created man, in his own image. *^ Male and female created 
he them ;" and he gave them dominion over all the creatures 
that he had made. 

On the seventh day, God ended his work which he tfad made; 
the great work of reconstructing, renewing a desolate world; 
preparing it for the residence of man ; and placing man and 
the other creatures upon it. <' And God blessed the seventh 
day, and sanctified it, because that in it he had rested from all 
his work." We have here the institution of the weekly Sab- 
bath. It commenced with the renewing of the world, and is to 
continue to the end of time.* 

* It is remarkable that some of the Christian fathers entertained 
similar views respecting the creation to those which have been here 
expressed. Justin Martyr, and after him Gregory Nazianzen, ^^ sup- 
pose an indefinite period to have elapsed between the creation and the 
first ordering of all things." Basil and Origen '' account for the crei^ 
tion of light prior to the fourth day not by supposing that there was no 
sun, but that the rays of the sun were prevented, by a dense, chaotic 
atmosphere, from penetrating to the earth." See Wiseman* 9 Lee, , p, 1 78. 
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I hare given this ranning commentary on the first chapter of 
OenesiS; the better to illustrate the distinction between the 
original creation, spoken of in the first verse, and the sij days' 
fork, described in the remainder of the chapter. The date of 
the original creation u vastly remote, beyond all human calcu- 
lation. The six days* work took place, as the Scriptures rep- 
resent, about six thousand years ago. Between these two great* 
epochs, there is a wide space, — wide enough to account for all 
the phenomena of the pre-adamite earth, that geologists have 
ever discovered, or ever will. 

We have before said, that " the epoch theory," as it has been 

called, is inconsistent with the language of the fourth command* 

»ent. It will be objected to the account above given of the 

six days' work, that our theory is equally inconsistent j since it 

13 said that *» in six days, the Lord made heaven and earth, the 

sea, and all that in them is," ifec. In reply to this, it is only 

necessary to state, that the word translated madej in the fourth 

commandment, does not import a literal creation, but rather a 

^onstructionf ^fabrication, the shaping, the making of one thing 

from another; in which sense, the world was literally made in 

wx days ;— not created, but made over — made what it now is. 

The thick darkness which brooded over it was dissipated ; the 

land and the oceans were separated ; the lights of heaven were 

made, to sbiue down upon it ; it was fitted up for the present 

species of animals and vegetables, and they were placed upon 

it; and man, the crowning work of all, was made in the image 

of God, in a situation to glorify and enjoy him forever. This 

was the work of the six days, as we have before explained } a 

great work, in strict accordance with the letter of the fourth 

commandment, and worthy to be commemorated in the weekly 

observance of a day of rest. 

It is objected again, that six literal days are not time enough 
for the renewing, reorganizing, and rc-peopling of the earth, 
unless we will suppose many things to have been done by 
miracle, and done more directly and speedily than would have 
been possible in any other way. All this we admit. We do 
suppose many things to have been done by miracle ; and all 
who hold to a proper creation or reorganization of the world 
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most admit the same. However wide a space may be alloir 
for the world's constraction, or re-constrnction, the changes 
volved can never be accounted for without a continued succ 
sion of miracles. The formation of every new species of 8 
mal or vegetable was a miracle. Here is a natural h 
according to which a species, when once created, may propag: 
itself; but no law by which it may bring itself into being; 
by which one species may generate another, or may grow, 
velop into another. I repeat, there is no such law as th 
and hence, the commencement of every new species involves 
miracle, — in whatsoever time or manner the work may lu 
been performed. It is as much a miracle to form an acorn, s 
let it grow into an oak, as it would be to form the oak its* 
It is as much a miracle to form an infant, and let him grow ii 
a man, as it would be to form a man. There is no avoid 
the supposition of miracles in the forming and peopling of: 
earth, in whatever time or manner the work may have b< 
done. If any think otherwise, let them account, if they c 
for the formation of the first woman from a rib of the m 
What natural law is there for the production of a woman 
any such way as this ? But if we allow miracles to have 
tervened at the time of the creation, as all who accept the i 
rative must, then six days, — or even a less period, if such 1 
been the pleasure of the great Creator, — would have been 
ply sufficient for the performance of them all. 

It is further objected to our account of the creation of n 
that his existence may bo traced to a much earlier periods 
proof of this, it is alleged that human bones, and certain im 
ments of war and of domestic use, have been discovered in 
ferent places, mixed up with the bones of animals which belc 
ed to the pre-adamite ages. In regard to these flint im 
ments, it is far from certain that they are the work of n 
But if they arc, it is still more unlikely that they are older t 
Adam, or so old by long ages. They are found in that lo' 
upper stratum of tha earth called the driftj where they h 
been deposited, — together with occasional human bones, 
the bones of animals no longer extant, — by the washing of 
ter; — very likely by the waters of Noah's flood. This n 
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bave mlide great changes pn the surface of the earth, and mixed 
together, in many places, the most discordant materials. It 
was formerly objected to Noah's flood, that no remains of the 
antediluvians had hitherto been found. But now, when perhaps 
they are occasionally found, it is pretended that they are of 
pre-adamite origin, and that the Scriptural account of the crea- 
tion of man is not reliable. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson has examined the flint implements 
above referred to, land though he thinks them the work of man, 
be insists that, by means of them, ^' a remote, pre-historic anti- 
quity of the human race is not proven." 

It may be inquired, on supposition that the earth existed for 
along period before it was fitted up for the residence of man^ 
why we have no account of this period in the Scriptures. And 
I may ask in return. Why should we have any such account ? 
Of what use would it be, except merely to gratify a restless 
curiosity ? It was enough for the inspired writer to inform us 
of two things. First, the original creation of the world, thus 
<^Qtting off all ground of pantheism and atheism. And, second- 
^y, of the world's being renewed, remodelled, and fitted up for 
^he residence of man. These two are the only points in which 
^e have any important personal interest. To have proceeded 
^^rther with the narrative would have been to enter a field of 
Scientific inquiry and curiosity, from which the pen of inspira- 
tion has been wisely and uniformly restrained. 

Prom what has been said, it must be evident to every candid 
'^ind, that there is no discrepancy, certainly, between the 
^^achings of geology and those of the Biblo, respecting the date 
^f the world's creation. Geology assures us that this eartL 
^ust have existed for a very long period — remotely anterior to 
^Hc creation of man ; and we find nothing in the first chapter of 
Crenesis, or any other part of the Scriptures, which is at all in- 
consistent with such a supposition. 

But it is not enough to say that the teachings of geology and 
those of the Bible are not self-contradictory. In various par- 
ticulars, as I shall now proceed to show, the former serve to 
illostratc and support the latter. 
1. Geology teaches that this world Yid^Az, beginning. To be. 
16 
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sure, it places its origin at a very remote period ; still; there 
was an origin ; there was a beginning. The organizations on 
the earth, and in the earth, have uniformly taken place in an 
ascending, series, from the less to the more perfect. Trace 
now this series backward, and we at length arrive at a period 
when there were no organizations, and when earth itself wa9 
not. The geological conclusion, tlicrefore, is, that the earth 
was originally created from nothing. The same, also, is a doc- 
trine of the Bible. '' In the beginning, God created the heavens 
and the earth." " Before the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, from everlast- 
ing to everlasting thou art God." " I was set up from ever- 
lasting, or ever the earth was.^^ 

2. In teaching that this world had a beginning, geology re- 
futes, of course, all those atheistical objections which are based 
on the supposed eternity of the world. How often it has been 
said : '' This world has always existed much as it now is. 
There has been an endless succession of changes, such as we 
see taking place around us — an eternal series of things.'' At- 
tempts have been made to remove this objection metaphysical- 
ly. But geology finishes it off — makes short work with it, 
historically. In the record of the rocks we see, at once, that 
this earth has not always been as it now is. There was a time 
when there was not an organized existence upon its surface, 
and when, to all human appearance, itself was not. The rec- 
ord of the rocks shows us, conclusively, that the long vaunted 
eternal series of things is a nonentity — an absurdity. 

3. Geology, like the Bible, teaches that the world we inhab- 
it is the workmanship of one God — a God of infinite power, 
wisdom and goodness. If the earth had a beginning, it roust 
have had a cause — ^an adequate cause — and one cause. The 
unity of the cause is evident from the unity of design every- 
where manifested in the composition and structure of the globe. 
The Being who made the world, too, must be one of infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness. No other being could have 
made it, or would have made it as it is. To give but a single 
indication of the goodness of God, as manifested in geology: 
Was not that Being good, who treasnrcd up, at a period long 
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anterior to the creation of man, those measureless coalfields 
which are now just beginning to be exhumed and opened for 
our benefit ? 

4. Geology teaches that this earth, compared with its Crea- 
tor, is a very little thing; that he can hold it in his hand, and 
rock it on its base, and upheave it from its deep foundations, 
at bis pleasure. In literal accordance with all this, is much of 
the language of the Bible. <^ He taketh up the isles as a very 
little thing." " He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth ; he 
toucheth the hills, and they smoke." Before him, the everlast- 
ing mountains were scattered ; the perpetual hills did bow." 
*^ The earth saw and trembled ; the hills melted like wax, at 
the presence of the Ood of the whole earth." At language such 
as this, infidelity has been accustomed to sneer, and shake its 
head. ^ " There lives not a being," it has been said, " who is able 
or disposed to effect such stupendous changes in our firmly estab- 
lished world." But geology confirms the solemn fact, as taught 
by revelation. 

5. Geology teaches that, at different periods, this earth has 
been chiefly, and perhaps entirely, covered with water. Most 
of the animals in the pre-adamite ages were either marine ani- 
mals, or of an amphibious character. Most of the plants and 
vegetables were such as grow in marshes and fens. The stra- 
tified rocks, from the lowest to the highest, are all to be refer- 
red to the action of water. The boulders which occur every 
where, the regular layers in clay pits and other deep places of 
the earth, the upper strata of the earth commonly called diluvi- 
um or drift, all proclaim that, at different periods, the earth 
must have been almost entirely covered with water. Such ace 
the teachings of geology on this subject; and they are more 
than confirmed by the representations of the Bible. The 
Scriptures do not indeed speak of all the deluges that have 
occurred. This was not to be expected. But particular men- 
tion is made of two of them. The first is that which was upon 
the earth in its chaotic state, immediately preceding the six 
days' work. " Darkness," we are told, " was upon the face of 
the deep ; and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters" It was these waters that were divided by the fimia- 
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ment on the second day ; and were gathered into seas an 
oceans on the third. The second deluge was that of Noal 
" The waters," at that time, " prevailed exceedingly upon th 
^arth, and all the high hills that were under the whole heave 
were covered." The waters of this flood, without doubt, le 
their traces behind them, though it may be difficult, at this da. 
to distinguish their effects from those of the deluges which pr^ 
<3eded them. At any rate, the Bible and geology both agre 
that this earth has, in repeated instances, and for long period 
been subjected to the action of water. 

6. Geology teaches that man, and most of the present race 
of animals, have not existed on the earth more than a few thoi 
sands of years. In the lower fossil regions of the earth, w 
find no traces of human beings, or (with few exceptions) o 
such animals as now exist. It is not at all likely that me 
could have lived, in those periods, on the earth, had they bee 
placed here. Dragons, and mighty lizards, and other frightfc 
amphibious creatures were then the lords of the creation. ] 
is only in the upper diluvial formations, that wo find the re 
mains of such animals as now exist, and in some few cases th 
bones of men. Now these facts show conclusively that ma 
and the present races of animals are among the comparativel 
recent inhabitants of the earths They cannot have existed her 
more than a few thousands of years. And now the Scripture 
certify us of the truth of this geological conclusion. The 
inform us definitely that man, and the other animals noi 
living on the earth, were created less than six thousand year 
ago. 

7. Geology indicates that there have been violent volcani 
eruptions near the site of the ancient Sodom and Gomorral 
and that what is now the Dead Sea, or a considerable part o 
it, was formed by one of these eruptions. We say geology in 
dicates as much as this; and the account given in the Scripture 
of the destruction of Sodom and the cities of the plain is altc 
gethcr coincident with these indications. So strikingly do ap 
pearances in and around the Dead Sea agree with the reprc 
sentations of Moses in the nineteenth chapter of Genesis, as t( 
compel the assent of infidels who have visited the locality. 
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8. Both geology and the Bible agree in teaching the fact of 
mrades. That the Bible gives an accoant of nameroas mira- 
cles, there can be no doabt. And this is made the gronnd of 
objection to the Bible. Infidels insist that there never was a 
miracle, and never can be, and that the representations of 
Scripture on this subject are false. But geology tells of more 
miracles — a hundred to one — than the Bible does. The crea- 
tion of the world was a miracle. The formation of those crea- 
tures, animals and vegetables, which first dwelt upon the earth, 
vas all a miracle. And when these species were destroyed, 
tiuic after time, the creation of others to take their places con- 
stitatcd whole scries of miracles. As I have said before, there 
IS a law of nature, according to which an existing species or 
'^ce may perpetuate itself; but there is no law of nature ac- 
^ordingto which a new species or race can come into being. 
'^ke commencement of every new race, therefore, involves the 
Street interposition of almighty power; or, which is the same, 
^^ miraculous power. Men may reject the miracles of Scrip- 
^^re, if they will. But what will they do with the hundred-fold 
^^ore numerous miracles of science ? These will remain to re- 
^Mte and confound the reasonings of infidels, though every leaf 
''^f the Bible should bo destroyed. 

9. Geology teaches that, as the earth has undergone already 
Repeated revolutions, in which it has been rent from its deep 
foundations, and the races of creatures existing on it have been 
destroyed, to give place to others of a more perfect organiza- 
tion, so, reasoning from analogy, another revolution may be ex- 
pected. The world is likely to be destroyed again, and fitted 
tip again, to be the habitation of nobler races of beings than 
those which now dwell upon it. Such, analogically speaking, 
are the deductions of geology in regard to this momentous sub- 
ject. And these conclusions are in perfect accordance with the 

teachings of revelation. The present earth t^ to be destroyed, 
— at least, the present organization of it ; after which, '' we 
look for a new heavens, and a new earth, in which dwelleth 
righteousness." 2 Pet. 3: 13. 

10. Geology renders it altogether probable that the next 
overwhelming destruction of this world will be by fire.' The 

16* 
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earth is full of fire now. The smoke of its barning is alrcadljr 
ascending up from a thousand furnaces. Its molten lavas arc 
belching forth from its heaving bosom, pouring down the sides 
of its mountains, and scorching its plains. We have as mucli 
evidence, geologically, that this earth is one day to be destroy- 
ed by fire, as we should have that a house would be destroys ^ 
by fire, when wc saw the smoke and flame issuing from its ro<^ ^i 
and bursting forth from its opened windows. Now the Scri 
tures expressly assure us that this earth is one day to be 
stroyed by fire. " The heavens and the earth which now a 
kept in store, reserved untojire, against the day of judgme 
and perdition of ungodly men." " The day of the Lord wi 
come as a thief in the night, in the which the heavens shall pass^ ' 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt^with fer^^ 
vent heat, the earth also, and the works that are therein, shaK 
be burnt up.'' 2 Pet. 3 : 7, 10. 

11. I shall notice but another of the coincidences between^^ 
the teachings of geology and those of revelation. It appears^ 
from both these sources of evidence, that we are living, ever 
day, on the sovereign mercy and forbearance of the Sup 
Being, Nothing can be more critical and (were it not for the ^ 
Divine forbearance) alarming, than is our situation, and that oC3 
every other human being, viewed geologically. It is known i 
that the heat of the earth increases, in regular proportion, the ' 
deeper we penetrate into its bosom. Should this proportion 
of increase continue, as wc descend into the earth (and no rea- 
son can be assigned why it should not) at the depth of only a 
few miles we should reach a temperature which would instant- 
ly melt the solid rocks. The probability, therefore, is, that the 
unknown interior of the earth is one vast sea of liquid fire; or, 
at least, that it consists of materials which would instantly take 
fire, and rage with resistless desolation, the moment they should 
come in contact with the elements which roll above them. It is 
these pent up fires which have already upheaved the mountains, 
and shaken whole continents in a single earthquake.^ It iA 

* The earthquake which destroyed Lisbon, in 1755, was felt as far 
north as Iceland, and all over Western Europe ; — an indication that 
its cause must have reached nearly to the centre of the earth. 
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tbese which have rived the solid rocks in sunder, and streamed 
op melted lavas through them for many thousands of feet. It 
is these which are smoking in the craters of volcanoes; and 
burjiog towns and villas beneath their burning contents. 
Here, then, we live on a thin and already broken crust, which 
is extended over a vast ocean of liquid fire. And why do we 
live here at all ? Why do not the smothered flames burst forth 
and consume us ? It is only because of the Divine forbearance 
and mercy. It is only because, as the Scriptures express it, 
speaking in reference to this very subject : " God is long-suffer- 
ing to us ward, not willing that any should perish, but that all 
shonld come to repentance." 2 Pet. 3:9. It is God, in his 
mercy, who holds in check these awful fires. It is God who 
pQts his great hand, so to speak, upon the smoking crevices of 
the heaving earth, and bridles in the smothered flames, till all 
the purposes of his grace are accomplished-^till the great 
^'ioral crisis of the world has come, and then its physical crisis 
Will come in a twinkling. Then the impatient fires will be 
let loose, and the whole frame of nature will be speedily dis- 
solved. 

It would be interesting to pursue the coincidences between 
S^ology and revelation to greater lengths; but time will not 
permit. It surely is not enough to say of the important science 
^^orc discussed, that it is not inconsistent with revealed relig- 
ion. It is the handmaid of revealed religion. Its voice, on a 
great many points, is but the echo of that louder and more in- 
telligible word, which proceeded from ancient men of God, who 
"spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost." The inqui- 
sition which is being made, in our own times, into the interior 
structure and past history of the earth, demonstrates that the 
God of nature is the God of the Bible, and that this holy book 
may be depended on, as a faithful exposition of his truth and 
will. 

The time is within the recollection of many now living, when 
infidel writers were confident in their anticipations that the dis- 
coveries of geology would overthrow utterly the system of re- 
vealed truth. Brydone, YoItairC; and the French infidels gen- 
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crally. exalted in tho belief, that a light was beaming from the 
bowels of the earth, which would confound the advocates of 
Scripture, and explode utterly tho Christian revelation. The 
issue of these high and boastful expectations is now before q8. 
The investigations of geologists have been prosecuted (as they 
should have been) with the utmost ardor. Every accessible 
point, whether of mountain height or of ocean depth — of mine 
or cavern — of island, shore, or volcanic steep, has been explor- 
ed ; and the conclusions of all respectable geologists arc now 
decidedly in favor of Christianity. The more distinguished 
geologists, both of our own country and of Europe, are pro- 
fessed Christians. Several of them are Christian ministers. 
Instances tnight be mentioned, in which geological investigar 
tions have served to remove doubts in regard to the inspira- 
tion of our sacred books, and confirm the unsettled faith of the 
skeptical inquirer. And why should they not ? The coinoV 
dences which we have traced between the teachings of geolo^ 
and those of revelation are sufficient to convince any one tb*^ 
the consistent geologist must be a Christian ; that the undevo ^^ 
geologist is mad. 

What has been said of geology, in the foregoing discussioi'/ 
may be said with about equal propriety of every other vaUd 
science. Of such science. Christians have no reason ever to be 
afraid. The pursuits of science^ if fairly and thoroughly coo- 
ducted, must always turn to the furtherance of Christianity. 
For what is science, but a knowledge of nature^s processes and 
laws ? And what are nature^s laws, but rules which the Sq« 
premc Being, the God of the Bible, has prescribed to himself, 
in carrying into eflfect his vast designs ? The God of nature, 
and the God of the Bible, are the same ; and hence a consis- 
tent and thorough investigation of nature — the more thorough 
the better — must always tend, as in the case of geology, to 
illustrate the nature and support the evidence of Bible tratb. 
None but smatterers, mere dabblers in the study of nature, as 
a general thing, become infidels, or are in any particular dan* 
ger of becoming such. Was Newton an infidel If Were Boyle, 
and Bacon, and Leibnitz infidels ? Were Cuvier, and Davy, 
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and Locke, and Bentlcj infidels ? Yet before these hierophants 
ia nature's temple, the puny infidels of our times may well re- 
tire abashed, and '^ hide their diminished heads." 

It has been well said, that " no system ever laid itself open 
more completely to detection, if it contained any error, than 
that of Christianity. No book ever gave so many clues to dis- 
covery, if it tell an untruth, as the sacred volume. In it we 
have recorded the earliest and the latest physical revolutions 
of our globe; the dispersion of the human race; the succession 
of monarchs in the surrounding countries from the time of 
Sesostris to the Syrian kings ; the habits, manners, and lan- 
gnages of various nations; the great religious traditions of the 
human race ; and the recital of many marvellous and miraculous 
events, not to be found in the annals of any other people." 
Add to this, that it is the work, not of one hand, but of many, 
between whom there could have been no collusion or design; 
^nd I appeal to the considerate reader if there ever was a book 
^hich, if an imposition, presented so many chances for detec- 
tion and exposure. And yet its leaves were thrown fearlessly 
open, from two to three thousand years ago, to the investiga- 
tion of philosophers and critics ; to the scrutiny of friends and 
foes. Its leaves have lain unfolded from that time to the pres- 
ent, inviting discussion — inviting research; saying virtually, 
like its great author, " Testify against me, if you can.^^ And it 
Las passed the ordeal. It has stood the test. Its evidences, 
so far from being weakened by the labors of critics, the re- 
searches of philosophers, and the lapse of time, are becoming 
continually strengthened. Dark passages are brought out into 
light. Seeming discrepancies are reconciled. What were re- 
garded as difiBculties two hundred years ago, are found such no 
longer. '< Every science, every pursuit, as it makes a step in 
its own natural, onward progress, increases the mass of our 
confirmatory evidence." The very efiforts of infidels are made 
to recoil on their own heads, being overruled for the establish- 
ment and advancement of the gospeL And shall Christians 
tremble now for the safety of their precious ark ? Shall they 
fear now that the progress of any real science can shake the 
foundation of their hopes ? 
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There are many Christians, it may be feared, who have n 
practical conception of the nnmovable security of that fotni 
dation, on which it is their privilege to stand. They are casQ, 
terrified at appearances. The boastful pretensions of iofidc 
hypotheses, some misnamed science, alarms them. Or what! 
worse, they arc drawn away, it may be, for a time, from th 
clear shining of the light of heaven, to follow in the glare c 
some meteor, or mock-sun. The subject here discussed is c& 
cnlated to impress upon all Christians the folly of such terron 
the guilt and danger of such aberrations. In the faith of th 
gospel, we have a rock beneath our feet; and it is oorow 
fault, if we part from it, and become lost and buried in the sand 
" We have a sure word of prophecy to which we do well \ 
take heed, as to a light shining in a dark place," and not tai 
aside in the pursuit of wandering stars. 

There will undoubtedly be dreams and visions, plausible th 
orics and lying vanities, in days to come, as there have beeu 
days past. There will be false pretenders to science, speakii 
great swelling words, and leading unwary souls astray. B 
let the Christian possess himself in perfect peace, as most 8 
suredly he is in a situation of perfect security. The stoi 
may rage around him for a season, but it will pass over. T 
lightnings may flash, and the thunders roar, but ere long th 
will be hushed. And Christianity will come out of every m 
trial, as it has out of every previous one, strengthened in : 
evidences, and not weakened ; victorious, and not vanquish^ 

But what is Christianity, of which we hear so much ? Wl 
does the sacred volume teach ? Its decisions, on many poin 
are coincident, as we have seen, with those of science ; but 
various other points, it discloses what no mere science ei 
taught, or ever can. It announces truths (and this is the r* 
son why it has been so violently opposed) humbling to 1 
pride of man, startlincj: to hid fears, wounding to his can 
peace, and fatal to his unfounded hopes. It tells of guilt 
dreadful guilt ; and of judgment — awful, impending judgme 
It tells of a Deliverer, who saves all that embrace and foil 
him, but punishes all others with an aggravated condemnati< 
It tells, not only (like geology) of melting elements and bu 
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ing worlds, but of a great white throne, and of him who sits 
npon it, before whom the earth and the heavens are to flee 
away. It shows us the rising dead, the assembled worlds, the 
opened books, the final awards. It shows us heaven, and it 
shows us hell ; and shows us what we must be and do, if wc 
woold escape the one, and enjoy the other. 

Now here are truths — and they are truths, if Christianity ia 
true^-which, for solemn interest and importance, cast all oth- 
ers into shade. Here are truths, on the heights of which the 
Christian may plant himself, and look far down upon mere 
questions of sciencC; as manhood looks upon the baubles of in- 
fimcj, or as angels may be supposed to look upon the trifling 
pursuits of men. 

Let every reader of this article ponder these solemn truths, 
receive them, and obey them ; and then he will possess a 
tmlj Christian character, and be entitled to the Christian's re- 
ward. 



Art. VI.— god AMONG THE NATIONS. 

In the progress of time and events there will come a day 
>rhen truth shall enjoy one glorious triumph — when all the sayings 
End doings of Jehovah shall be fully vindicated, and when, be- 
fore an assembled universe, it shall be seen and known that 
those events which have appeared to unbelieving eyes to be de^ 
feats of right and triumphs of wrong, have been only apparent 
successes of iniquity, in which the glory of truth has been saSer- 
ed to be eclipsed for a moment, that it might shine with more 
effulgence — in which right has temporarily disguised its move- 
ments, and changed its base of operations, to gain a vantage 
ground, and do more successful battle. To an eye that could 
take in at once the past, present, and future, it would clearly 
appear that in all the affairs of life and time, in which it appears 
that truth has been overwhelmed by its foes and coffined and 
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entombed— like Him who is " The Way, The Truth, and The 
Life," truth has ever shortly rent the sable cerements, burst the 
envious tomb, and come forth to new life and power. He who 
is the Author of life and truth, has ordained that truth shall 
triumph, and shall live forever. 

Perhaps no one truth has suflfered more frequent and pro- 
tracted obscurations than the one which, of all others, except 
that of eternal life through a crucified Redeemer, most concerns 
us now as a nation, viz., that 

God superintends the affairs of nations. 

Yet in almost every conceivable form is this truth stated in 
the word of God, and illustrated and enforced in nuroeroos 
ways. We will quote a few of the many passages in which the 
word of revelation abounds in which this truth appears: 

" Lord, it is nothing with thee to help whether with many or with the^n 
that have no power. Help U8« O Lord our God, for we rest on thee, and bo 
thy name we go a^^ainst this multitude. O Lord, thou art our God; let ib«->^ 
man prevail against thee. The Lord bringeth the counsel of the heathen 
naueht. The counsel of the Lord standeth forever. There is no kinj* savt 
by the multitude of a host. A mighty man is not delivered by raucbstreogt. ^^ 
• . . Our soul waitcth for the Lord ; he is our help and our shield. ^ 

will not trust in my bow, neither shall my sword save me ; but thou hast sa ^^' 
ed us from our enemies, and hast put them to shame that hated us. Coir ^^ 
behold tiie works of the Lord ; what desolations he hath made in th^^* 
earth. He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth. He breal 



cth the bow and cuttcth the spear in sunder. He buraeth the chario^^ 
with fire. The horse is prepared against the day of battle, but safety is — ^ 



the Lord. The Lord is a man of war. The Most High ruleth Id the kinj 
dom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will. The Lord savetb not witK- 
sword and spear, fur the battle is the Lord^s. For the nation and the king*^. 
dom that will not serve thee shalK perish ; yea, those nations shall be utterly ** -. 
wasted. Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord. At what instant Z 
shall speak concerning a nation and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up anc^ ^^ 
to pull down and to destroy it ; if that nation against whom I have prononnc- ^-^^ 
ed turn from their evil, 1 will repent of the evil that 1 thought to do untc^ ^ 
them. And at what instant I shall speak concerning a nation and concernio^^ ^^ 
a kingdom, to build and to plant it, if it do evil in my sight that it obey not m,V^ ^^" 
voice, then I will repent of the good wherewith I said I would benefit them.' ^ -^ 

With such assertions as these before us, what can wc do bu 
cither ignore the word of God entire, or confess that, with alf 
the painstaking of the nations, and our own among the rest 
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God sends to a nation victory or defeat, conquest or subjuga- 
tioo, success or disaster, prosperity or overthrow, just as be 
pleases? If these words are true, our inquiries need not bo 
whether a nation has shrewd and wise statesmen, strong army 
and navy, extensive resources, but, What is the moral aspect'of 
their cause ? What is the moral character of the means they 
use in its promotion. Is God, or is he not, tho object of 
their trust and confidence ? And hero let us distinguish be- 
tween a reliance on God, on the one hand, and, on tho other, a 
dependence on the intrinsic strength of a cause, on account of 
its justice; or a dependence on the efficiency of means, because 
those means are righteous. Though any trust placed in God to 
succeed an unholy cause is only an imaginary trust, yet no 
confidence should be placed in any cause, however good; 
hot in the God who promises to succeed every good cause, 
provided that .those who prosecute it, do so only in the use 
of upright means, and with a holy faith in the God who has 
promised. 

There may be but little difiference between our premises, as^ 
'^'e have laid them down, and the general theory of the Chris- 
tian world ; but if so, there is an obvious want of true confi- 
dence in their own theory, exhibited by Christian nations. It 
*^ easy to say that our cause is just, and that God is ever on. 
^he side of the right, and that he will prevail. It is an easy 
^hing to say that both national and individual destinies are io 
his hands, and that the safety and success of a cause, whether 
national or individual, depends upon its righteousness; but 
^hen God takes us at our word, and tests the confidence we- 
have in our own theory — when the Divine command comes to 
tis, as it came to Peter, that we trust his grace and power, and 
tread the angry billows unsupported by any but an unseen arm ; 
Iiow soon we find our faith faltering and ourselves sinking be- 
ricath the foaming wave, or shivering with fear in the pelting 
sstorm of trial and adversity. 

But doubts and queries will arise, though our general theory 
may be in perfect accordance with the revelation of God, and 
our doubts will oft^n assume a form like the following: 

n 
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'* Reason and experience teach us that all ends are the results of ad- 
equate means, that all occurrences are the effects of adequate causes — 
that all occurrences and events, all causes and effects, are subject to 
the fixed laws of nature. If the heavens gather blackness and the storm 
sweeps across the ocean, it scatters the navy of one nation that chances to lie 
in 'its track, as readilj as another, whether righteous or unnghteone. If an 
armed giant encounters a dwarf, of course he conquers him, whichever may 
be in the right or in the wrong. If a mighty army meets a handful of raw 
militia, tho bells toll for them, though they may be as righteous as Lot or Abra- 
ham, and their wives are made widows, and their children fatherless, and their 
homes desolate. If a city is well fortified, and an inadequate force shall come 
against it, that force comes in vain. If a nation shall maintain a consistent 
course, abide by the true principles of political economy, institute, maintain, 
and properly administer good wholesome laws, that nation shall prosper, and 
9ice versa. In short, it is with nations as with individuals, a transgression 
against the laws of nature and constitution produces disease, accidents or death 
— industry, frugality and economy, result in health and affluence, while the 
heedless and blundering fall, the lazy and improvident starve or beg. If the 
earth rushes around the sun in her annual pathway through the trackless 
ether, nor misses once her course from year to year, but always makes her 
time to a single second, the philosophic mind discovers that there most be a 
centripetal and a centrifugal force, which properly balance each other, pro- 
ducing the motion and defining the course. Reasoning allegorically, there- 
fore, we may justifiably conclude, that though there are many effects whose 
causes are wholly or partially concealed from our view, especially in the mor- 
al world, and though there are many apparent causes which do not seem to 
produce their legitimate results, yet these same rules really apply to all cases, 
only modified, it may be, by collateral circumstances, which may sometimes 
be hidden from our view. An unlettered tribe of savages believe that a great 
dog begins to swallow the moon when it is eclipsed, but that they frighten 
him away by screaming and beating their rude gongs ; but science shows that 
eclipses and other events are subject to fixed laws, wholly foreign to the 
whims of the ignorant and superstitious. And as almost every year adds 
something to our stock of knowledge, and discovers new causes, which afiTord 
a satisfactory explanation of various phenomena, we have a perfect right to con- 
elude that all that has been regarded as marvellous or providential, might be ful- 
ly explained on philosophic principles, were those principles fully understood." 

There is a plausibleness in these doubts and queries and 
counter arguments, which entitle them to a fair and candid coiv- 
sideration. 

That there are certain laws in obedience to which tho machi- 
nery of every department of the universe ordinarily moves, is 
readily conceded. But those laws were originated and estab- 
lished by Him who is the author of providential occurrences ; 
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and this fact, instead of disproving, actually implies bis careful 
supervision. A glass factory or a cotton mill may be construct- 
ed on the most approved principle and after the very best mod- 
el. But the material must be supplied and skilful hands em- 
ployed in the manufacture of the fabric, or the factory is worth- 
less. The machinery must be properly managed and kept in 
good repair. But He who built the universe, 

'< Whose fiat laid the corner-stone, 
And heaved the pillars, one by one,*' 

had no helper in planning it, none in constructing it, and has 
none in keeping it in proper working order, nor even in work- 
ing out its legitimate results, except such as he chooses to em- 
ploy for their benefit, and not his own. And lest men should 
forget him, and, like the king of Babylon, boast themselves in 
what their own hands have done, he may touch the wheels of 
this machinery now and then, to remind men of his presence 
— imparting an unwonted energy to a given cause here, and 
destroying the efiect of another there — supplying a new motive 
power at pleasure, or removing any portion of that machinery 
whose work may have been accomplished, or temporarily sus- 
pending its movement. Cannot he, and will not he, who can 
create or destroy ten thousand worlds as easily as he can re- 
cord the death of a sparrow, or the falling of a hair, control the 
movements of our little world ? 

What does human philosophy know of all the hidden springs 
and. secret lovers which God placed in this machinery when he 
set it up ? Men, by their own wisdom, know neither their 
names, their number, nor their uses. And how, then, can they 
determine with certainty, by their own wisdom, whether those 
springs are touched by the finger of God, just in the favorable 
moment, or whether one lever is sprung here, and another there, 
from century to century, by the progress of the machinery ? 
The boundaries of this moral machinery are only known to its lim- 
itless author. It is not, therefore, indispensable to show than an 
event is produced by immediate interposition, in order to prove 
it providential. And whether he who foresaw all conditions of 
men and nations from the beginning, has laid in ambush a cer- 
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tain set of means and circumstances for every individual or na- 
tional condition which can occur, or whether he has established 
only general laws, and manages all special cases by special 
providences, is wholly immaterial to us, or, at least, nearly so; 
as on either of these hypotheses, all nations are under his own 
immediate supervision, and his positive promises will in either 
case receive a fulfilment, and his threatenings be executed. 
But that experience and observation determine that all things, 
men and nations, arc controlled by the same general laws, 
which are left to their regular course without such variations 
as adapt them to specific cases, is an unwarrantable assump- 
tion. Do all men who are equally exposed and of similar con- 
stitutions, contract a cold or a fever, or else all escape ? And 
do all men of similar constitutions, and afflicted with similar 
diseases, cither die or recover under the same treatment? Do 
all men who are equally careless, or idle, equally industrious 
and prudent, endure the same adversities or enjoy the same 
prosperities? This remains unproved, and will long continue 
so. It is, in fact, an unwarrantable assumption, and, to all hu- 
man appearance, the exceptions to such a rule are so numerous 
as to render it almost no rule at all. There is rather every 
indication that besides the general rules of the universe, there 
is, in the destiny of every man, a wheel within a wheel, or a 
hidden spring which shapes the fate of every one, and makes it 
to difi'er from all others ; or a special providence, which so 
moulds and fashions all circumstances, whether prosperous or 
adverse, as to bring blessings to the heart of the righteous, and 
discomfiture to the ungodly, whether the parties are nations or 
individuals. 

Let philosophers tell us where were those centripetal and 
centrifugal forces which control the earth, when the shadow 
went backward on the dial of Ahaz; or when Joshua and his 
army needed more time for the slaughter of God's enemies. 
Faith answers that they were suspended by the touch of Him 
who made them. And what natural force had that blast of 
rams' horns to shake down the walls of the city of Jericho ? 
And why was it essential, to render that blast efifective, that 
the city should be compassed seven times ? Were means and 
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lapted here ? And where were the fixed laws of nature 
Ihrist rebuked the storm, fed the multitudes^ healed the 
id raised the dead; and when his disciples, through the 
be gave them, bound and loosed the hands of nature at 
Where, when God incarnate wrenched the sceptre from 
id of death, took off his crown and regal robes, and led 
)tive ? And what should become of the laws of gravita- 
len that promise should be fulfilled — ^* He shall give bis 
charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. They 
Bar thee up in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against 

r 

true that a raging storm may swell the streams and im- 
le march of an army, or scatter a fleet. But who sends 
1 ? Who wakes the storm ? Who makes the deep to 
Who controls the lightning and the thunder? 

Who " makes the sleeping billows roll, 
The rolliog billows sleep"— 

)y an immediate interposition of his providence, or by 
ion, at that very time and place, of a cause instituted 
Jie world was made? When the perfidious Jezebel 
the weak and wicked king of Israel to forsake God, in 
s of Elijah, who was it that stayed the windows of heav- 
;hrec and a half years ? And who, when the prophet 
ted himself on Mount Carmel, raised that cloud, like a 
and, from the sea, and sent an abundance of rain ? And 
>nnection bad natural cause and effect here ? Who made 
ow's oil and meal last all the longer because she was 
as with it ? Who, in the time of that fierce conflict with 
phets of Baal, sent fire to kindle up the altar of the 

By this very conflict, into which the prophet was crowd- 
he force of circumstances, God gave the nation a moral 
And if these, and a hundred similar cases, were an 
on of the workings of some secret cause, then may Ood 
d answer the cry of any good man in any age, and deliv- 
tion ; for the God of Elijah is the God of every saint 
mt skilled in war, and armed to the teeth, and clothed 

met a stripling shepherd in mortal combat; bat Ood 
17* 
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was with the lad ; and with daantlcss eye and an unfalteriog 
tread, he hasted to battle and to victor}' ; and God saved Isra- 
el by him. When many of a doubting and trembling nation, : 
that had more than half forsaken their God, had hidden them- 
selves in the cliffs and caves, for fear of their enemies, one 
young man, with his armor bearer, without the knowledge of 
another solitary soul, attacked and routed a countless host of 
warriors, trusting alone in God ; and the nation was saved. 
Were the means adapted to the ends 7 When three hundred 
men, armed with lamps and pitchers, routed an army whose 
number was as the number of the grasshoppers — when once and 
again, by no human agency, the enemies of God*s people were 
slaughtered in hundreds of thousands, what became of the sore 
relation between cause and effect ? 

But leaving these instances, the half of which have not been 
told, be it remembered that these principles are no more power- 
less nor inoperative, when universally applied, than when cfmr 
fined to the day and region of miracles. He, by whose power all 
these things were accomplished, can feed multitudes, hush tem- 
pests, raise storms, heal the sick, prevent death, defeat armies 
by the use of ordinary means, if he prefers ; and, it may not ^ 
too much to say, that he only works in a miraculous manner f^^ 
the purpose of demonstrating his power and presence. In i^^ 
plain declarations of his word, samples of which have been qu^^ 
ed, the language is unequivocal and of universal applicatio ^ 
and not limited to a few isolated instances, nor to the dealio ^ 
of God with Israel, nor the enemies of Israel, but they extef^ 
to all nations, and to the end of time. In this fact there is co '^ 
solation, and hope, and strength, and joy to all who bearti^ 
love God and believe his word. 

But no inveterate doubter will fail to raise another query-^ 
If God has, in the affairs of nations, a care for the right, and ':^ 
he is pledged to vindicate that right in all national conflicts 
why do we not see the displays of his power to this effect i^ 
the history of nations ? 

A;e — and why do not blind men see the sun at noonT 
Why do not infidels discover the footprints and finger marks ot 
Jehovah on the green earth and heaving ocean and starrji 
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heaveos ? Why do they not hear his voice in the cataract and 
the rill, in the tempest and the breeze? Why do they not see 
his face reflected from the dew-drop, the sunbeam, the rainbow, 
and the threatening cloud ? Wliy do they not discover the in- 
estimable excellences of his holv revelation ? Answer us, and 
wc will answer you. 

Men who have carefully studied the word of God and the 
history of nations, who have compared the inspired record with 
the writings of Herodotus and Xenophon and of modern trav- 
ellers, should not raise this query. Isaiah, Jeremiah and sev- 
eral others, have written much concerning the fate of the cities 
and nations which have lived and flourished their little hour, 
and gone to oblivion. They penned their rise and fall centu- 
ries before they came, and told the causes of their overthrow. 
And as face answers to face in water, so do the prophetic rec- 
ords of these events answer to the subsequent history, written 
by unbelievers, who had doubtless never seen nor heard of the 
prophecies, and who would have been among the last to be in- 
terested in their fulfilment. The springing up of the rank 
weeds in the ornamental grounds, the hooting of the owls, the 
gambols of satyrs and jackals and dragons in the streets and 
palaces of some of their cities — the spreading of the nets of 
fishermen on the sites of some of those cities, and the doubtful- 
'Jess of the locality of others, and the superstitious avoidance 
of others still, are all fully attested by existing facts. 

^Qt mark still one essential difference in the spirit of those rec- 
^^ds. The prophets saw them from a Divine stand-point, and 
^he profane historians from a human position. Hence, where 
^he prophet saw the hand of God, the historian saw only the 
*^^nd of man and the working of means. The prophets saw 
^hat God cursed and overthrew those kingdoms, because of 
^beir iniquities, and laid their magnificent capitals in dust and 
^^ins, as a punishment for their idolatry, sensuality; voluptuous- 
ness and oppression. But skepticism either fails to recognize 
^*^is fact, or fails to learn from it the lesson that God would 
^e^ch. The son of God foretold the destruction of Jerusalem 
^y the Roman armies for their wicked rejection and cruel mur- 
^^^ of Him who came to save the citizens, the nation, and the 
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world. And when the anguish of those citizens came opOB 
them, accompanied by the phenomena which Christ bad before 
described, and which, to the few who believed, so clearlj indi* 
cnted that God had taken the nation in hand, how small the 
number of those who recalled the words of the Saviour aod 
profited by his admonitions ! How strange their infatuation! 
And yet it was hardly less marvellous than that of our ova 
time, which s$o beclouds our moral vision, and so bedims cor 
mental sight as to prevent us from discovering the fulfilment of 
the sterling declarations of Jehovah, in his dealings with all 
nations in all ages. 

Napoleon was the scourge of Europe. In the progress of 
time and events, that scourge became broken. Encircled by 
the rock-bound shores of St. Helena, that Emperor wbose 
brow had worn laurels perhaps as bright as conqueror ever 
wore, pined away his evening life in solitude. The pages of 
profane history record this to be transmitted to future genera- 
tions, and worldly wisdom penetrates no farther. Turn, now, to 
the sacred oracles. Here we find that, by the permission of 
God, the Assyrians should scourge Judah for their iniquities, 
but should stir up a scourge for them in turn. Accordinglfi 
when God had sufliciently punished Judah with them, he seat 
his angel, who smote the Assyrian hosts with the besom of de- 
struction, and their impious king returned to die by his oim 
son's hand, in the temple of his God. The Chaldeans and 
Babvlonians wore used as a sword in the hand of the Lord for 
the punishment of Judah for their iniquities. But they were 
proud and insolent and unrelenting in laying on the strip^^ 
They did it not for God, but for the gratification of their ©"^ 
malioe. Their king was therefore driven from among me"*^' 
and for seven vears a wretched maniac, with only an occasio^^ 
gleam of reason, he consorted with the beasts of the field. ^^-^ 
tins was done that ho miixht learn that '• the Most High ml^^^^, 
in the kingdom of men. and giveth it to whomsoever he wiL '* 
In his case the discipline became efiectual, but his saccea 
8purnod the instruction, and. with a relish for the crael wo 
ho praotiood on the Jews the inflictions which their depart 
f^om God had so richlv merited. And in a dmnken reve 
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imidst his filth and glory — his regal splendor and bis moral 
degradation, the finger of a hand moves against the palace wall, 
and traces, in letters of living fire, the last word of warning 
Ood condescended to give. None but a victim of his oppres- 
sion coQld correctly read and interpret the fearfal message. 
The terror stricken princes, taking heart again, — for what could 
an army do against walls at least 30 feet thick and 150 feet in 
height? — they rally to the mad banquet, till Cyrus and his 
veteran legions, under the direction of the God of battles, bat- 
tered in the doors of the palace, and ended their sacrilegious 
feast. And when the morning sun looked in upon them, their 
heart's blood was mingling in pools of wine, and those ghastly 
corses clutched in their stiffened hands the vessels of God's 
hoQse, from which they had dared to quaff. And he who reads 
can scarce forbear to exclaim, " 0, righteous God, thy retribu- 
tions, though slow, are certain ; and thy mercies, though often 
delayed, are sure to come." 

How are we assured that there is anything more providen- 
'lal in the life and times of Belshazzar than of Napoleon ? We 
lave no such assurance ; and we have no reason to believe it. 
'elshazzar treated the sacred things of God profanely, and 
Jod smote him. Napoleon jested profanely with the thought 
bat God would defeat a wicked purpose, and said sneeringly 
Q had always noticed that God helped the heavy battalions, 
^rom that hour the star of Napoleon sunk to rise no more. 
te had chastised Europe and crippled the power of the Pope, 
nd ended his mission. 

Profane history makes it a masterly stroke of generalship by 
4iich Gyrud took Babylon, and condemns the stupidity of Bel- 
hazzar and his nobles, that the two leaved brazen gates, lead- 
ig to the river, should have been left open on that fatal night, 
nd that the king and his lords should have been engaged in a 
ebauch at a time so critical. Inspiration says of Cyrus : '^ He 
I my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure, saying to 
erusalcm, Thou shalt be built, and to the temple. Thy founda- 
ion shall be laid. Thus saith' the Lord to his anointed, to 
/yrus, whose right hand I have holden to subdue nations before 
im; and I will loose the loins of kings to open before him the 
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two leaved gates ; and the gates shall not be shut. I will go 
before thee and make the crooked places straight; I willbreali 
in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron; 
and I will give thee the treasures of darkness and hidden ricb- 
OS of secret places, that thou maycst know that I the Lord who 
call thee bj thy name am the God of Israel," &o. And all this 
was spoken and recorded many jears before Cyrus was boni 
or Belshazzar was conceived. See Jcr. 51, and Isa. 44, 45. 

Had God seen fit to give us, by the pen of some one of his 
prophets, a history of Bonaparte before his birth, or had th( 
Holy Spirit dictated a subsequent record of his career, w< 
should doubtless learn that the scourge of Europe was in th 
hand of God, and that the angel of the Lord was as really 8 
Moscow and at Waterloo, as at the theshing floor of Arunah, or i 
the palace of Belshazzar. And the Emperor of Russia, and tl 
Queen of England, and the other crowned heads of Eurof 
with all the officers of their empires — not excepting the po* 
Pope of Rome, and the crawling, intriguing Emperor of tl 
French, are all as really in God's hands, and as really subject 
bis providential dealings, as were the kings and nations of 1 
rael, of Judah, of Nineveh, of Babylon, and of the Medes ar 
Persians and Egyptians. 

Why should not faith see as plainly the hand of God in tl 
planting of a Puritan Colony in New England, as in the land < 
Canaan ? The founders of that Colony, like the Israelites, e 
dured great persecutions in their native country, encounterc 
great opposition in leaving their native land, attended by mai 
circumstances in their favor, which appear to one accustomed 
see the hand of God in everything, as clearly providential, ai 
almost miraculous. Many disasters attend them on their to 
age and their landing and settlement. And yet in all the; 
there seemed to be a hand of Providence that guided and c 
rected them. And for many years, circumstances were co 
stantly occurring which the Puritans themselves regarded i 
entirely providential. From the pages of inspired history oi 
reads that God protected the nation he had chosen, that I 
fought for them, that he counselled them, that he slew their e 
cmies, and that he sent confusion and foolishness into thecou 
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k of their foes. In the uninspired record, he is constantly 
countering circumstances almost wholly as unaccountable, 
ily the testimony that God actually wrought these marvellous 
lings is withheld. As an example, he reads of the French 
set under the charge of Duke D'Anville, consisting of forty 
lips, on their way from Chebucto, N. S., to Boston, in the year 
746, with the avowed intention of entering Boston harbor, 
od destroying the city, which was wholly defenceless. He 
;ad8 that the people proclaimed a fast, and the congregations 
fNew England assembled in their places of worship, to plead 
lat God would avert that ruin which they had not power to 
rcvent. Overlooking other assemblies who were pleading 
ith equal earnestness, he confines his attention to one in Bos- 
DD, where the whole audience bowed the head in solemn 
ilence, while their humble pastor lifted up his voice on high, 
nd seemed actuallv to wrestle with God. The windows of 
le sanctuary suddenly begin to clatter, and the voice of plead- 
»gis almost drowned with the noise of a furious wind. Paus- 
ig in his supplication, the startled pastor, as well as the silent 
leaders in the assembly, opens his eyes for a moment, 
>d gazes in astonishment at this sudden outburst of the 
BUients, then, with new faith, he agonizes with Him who 
'es the seas, and whose behests the stormy winds obey, that 
s sudden tempest may disperse the hostile fleet, and deliver 
• helpless from the power of the oppressor. 
The storm passes over. Suddenly it came and suddenly it 
darted. It blew where it listed, and all heard the sound 
'feof, but none knew whence it came nor whither it went. 
t its work was done. The flower of the French navy was 
^Icen and scattered. One by one the vessels crept into port 
d told their piteous tale of sad disaster. But many never 
turned. Thev were summoned before their Jud":e to render 
leir report to him, and among them the first and second officer 
'the expedition; and the great French enterprise against 
oston was abandoned. 

Many other instances, equally striking, one meets with in 

ading the uninspired record of events, especially the events 

the earlv historv of our own countrv — instances in which 
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our fathers fasted and prayed when gaunt famine stared tl 
in the face^ and clutched at their hearts witli its bony fingi 
but was foiled by circumstances " almost miraculous" — instan 
in which stealthy tribes of savage foes were about to wipe 
the last vestige of the settlements, pursuant to wcU-matu 
plans, which gave every promise of success, but which were 
foated, after much fasting and prayer, by means that seer 
wholly providential. 

In these numerous occurrences, the eye of faith cannot 
to see the hand of God. In reference to them, Dwight 
marks : 

^' Blessings have, in many instances, been ^iven after fervent prayers I 
ascended to God, when none but God could have contributed to their e: 
ence ; when they were utterly unattainable by any human eflforts, and i 
all hope of obtainins: them, except by prayer, had vanished. I am boaod 
an inhabitant of New England, solemnly to declare, that were there nt 
stances to be found in any other country, the blessinf^s communicated to 
would afford ample satisfaction concerning this subject, to every sober, n 
more to every pious, man." 

Is the day of miracles over ? If these circumstances arc 
miracles, we do not need miracles; for special providences 
answer to prayer, are fully adequate to all national wa 
Where the division line is to be drawn between miracles 
providences, we cheerfully leave for others to decide. . 
are not these special interpositions of Providence in nati 
affairs? If not, what could constitute such a providence — 
what, short of an inspired record, could constitute sufBc 
proof of such a providence ? In these occurrences, the 
with faith like a grain of mustard-seed, finds a parallel for 
fasting and praying of the men of Nineveh, when, 2500 y 
before, they humbled themselves under the preaching of Jo 
He finds a parallel for the fasting and praying of the Jews 
the utter overthrow of their enemies, and the suspension ol 
leader of those enemies on the very gallows prepared for 
man of God. Had profane history recorded those events, 
would have been no more miraculous than those recorder 
our own history. We need not go to ihc inspired volum 
find a Jonathan, and his armor bearer, a Gideon with his 
warriors, or a David with his handful of raw recruits. 
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the prophets written the history of our Revolution, under the 
infliienee of inspiration, we might often find in that history that 
the angel of the Lord helped that poor, ragged, half frozen, 
half starved band of patriots, in answer to fervent prayer — 
that while Washington himself was pleading with 6od« a heav- 
enlj messenger was troubling the camp of the enemy and turn- 
ing the counsels of their Ahithopels into foolishness — that he 
who led forth the Hebrew hosts to battle and to victory, also 
led the army that humbled the pride of that haughty sovereign 
and those ambitious nobles that claimed the right to tyrannize 
over the American colonies. 

This view of the dealing of God does not preclude the neces- 
sity of national labor and vigilance. In his providential deal- 
ings, and even in the working of miracles, God usually employs 
houian agencies. "Except the Lord build the house, they labor 
10 vain that build it : except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
»ncn wakcth but in vain." Yet God does not promise to build 
the house without laborers, nor to keep the city unless the 
watchmen are vigilant. Hushai with his wisdom, David with his 
sling and pebble, Jonathan with his armor bearer, Gideon with 
his three hundred, Joshua with his priests and rams' horns, <tc.,. 
4c., are ordinarily employed of God as instrumentalities in. 
carrying out his providential dealings. Idleness and supine>> 
o^sa, in a nation or an individual, are sins. God co-operates. 
Vfith a nation that fears him, and renders their efforts success- 
ful ; provided they confide in him, and not themselves. 

Nor do we, in our treatment of this subject, lose sight of tho- 
free agency of man. Nor do the theories of God's providences 
*fid man's free agency, in the least degree conflict with, or crip- 
P^o, each other. God often overrules the voluntary acts of 
'^cn, and produces results wholly different from what they 
latcnded ; but still holds them to an account for the intended' 
^^svlt. 

AVe reserve for a future article the illustration of the provt- 
Nonces of God in the incidents of the present war. 

18 
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Art. VIL— the ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH.* 

It is impossible to fix the precise date when Christianity 
was given to Britain* The Romans obtained permanent foot- 
ing on the island about A. D. 43. It is probable that not long 
after, the influx of strangers for settlement or trade carried 
thither some Christian disciples, who, with more or less zeal, 
spread the doctrines of the cross. We have conclusive testi- 
mony that, by the close of the second century, Christianity bad 
nearly supplanted the oak and mistletoe in the affections of 
the people, and, instead of circles of huge stones, as at Stone- 
henge and Salisbury, had reared Christian temples of worship. 
The influence of the Druids, tho priests of the Britons, with 
their sacrifice of human victims and worship of idols, hUd ex- 
tended to every department of government. They were not 
only priests, but judges, civil and criminal ; their decisions in 
religion and politics alike were law. The Romans found socb 
a system utterly at variance with their own ; — it was accord- 
ingly abolished by the severest penal enactments. 

The introduction of the Christian faith to Britain has been 
credited, by many ingenious writers, to the efforts of some one 
of the twelve apostles, or to Joseph of Arimathea, but the tes- 
timony is far from conclusive, and the expressions carefully 
culled from the writings of the fathers, which are specially 
claimed to connect the labors of St. Paul with the entrance of 
light, fail to prove the presence of that illustrious laborer. 

The church became a large and influential body by the close 
of the third century. The names of her bishops regularly oc- 
cur in the records of ecclesiastical councils, held on tho conti- 
nent, after the year 313. Her constancy was severely tested 
in the persecutions incited by Diocletian and Maximian. Pa- 
gan priests and magistrates, incited by Roman hatred, revenged 
themselves for the desertion of Micir altars. Christians were 

* Lingard*8 Anglo-Saxon Cburcb ; British Literary Biography, by T. A. 
Wright; History of the Anslo-Sazons, by Sharon Turner; Soan)e»*8 Anglo- 
Saxon Church ; Soanaea^s Bampton Lectures, &c. 
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lompelled to Uke shelter in caverns and forests, where misery 
nd death awaited them. Churches were desecrated or wholly 
emoHshed. 

History has carefully preserved the name of Alban of Veru- 
my as that of the first martyr of Britain. When the persecu- 
9Q began, he was a pagan, but he could not refuse asylum to 
Christian priest, who sought bis protection. At length, the 
treat of the priest was discovered, but Alban, now won to the 
iristian faith by the devotion of its sheltered disciple, deter- 
ined to save him« Dressed in the clothes of the priest, he 
is dragged before the Roman tribunal. The deception was 
scovered, and he was commanded to choose between sacrifice 

the gods and the death intended for the refugee. Threats 
id scourging could not induce him to insult his newly-found 
ith ; he was accordingly beheaded. On the spot where he 
affeM^ there arose, in after years, the stately abbey of St 
ilban's. Many other native Christians bore a like testimony 
their faith by martyrdom. 

On the accession of Constantine, 313, persecution ceased, 
'hristians issued from their hiding places, and again instituted 
leir worship in renovated sanctuaries. The British Christians 
id not differ in doctrines and customs from the purer contin- 
ital churches of the same period. The errors of Arius and of 
clagins found some countenftnce there, for a time, but were at 
ngth successfully met and checked. 

Scarcely had the churches begun to recover from persecution 
hen the country was overrun by hordes of Picts and Scots.* 
he first inroads of the Picts, 306, were easily repelled ; but 
hen, in 368, they were joined by the Scots from Erin, they 
rerran all the country north of the Thames. With consider^- 
c difficulty, the declining Roman power checked their ad- 
mce, but it was never able to drive them out of the northern 
istricts. On the withdrawal of the Roman legions, the condi- 
on of the inhabitants was pitiable in the extreme. Domestic 
ctions sprang up, and the sword, which should have been 
icided by united chiefs against a common foe, was turned 

* The Seots w«re origioally natives of Ireland ; aettliog at length as cola- 
es in the north of Britain, they gave it the name of Scotland. 
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against each other. The Picts and Scots renewed their depre- 
dations, and completed tlie misery of the land. 

At that time, the Saxons, living along the sea-coast from the 
mouth of the Rhine to Jutland, were regarded as one of the 
most warlike of the German tribes. Their character was well 
known to the Southern Britons, since they had made frequent 
attacks upon the coast, even in the days of the most eflScient 
Roman rule. Their cruelty and barbarity were proverbial. 
From such a source the miserable, disheartened Britons sought 
relief. The Saxons eagerly accepted an invitation to a land 
upon which they had often looked longingly. Their valor re- 
pelled the Picts and Scots, and then, turning their arms against 
the natives, they took almost complete possession of the island. 

The religion of the Saxons was a martial superstition, min- 
gled with a worship of celestial bodies. Wodin was their 
chief hero, the inspirer of the bardic song, and the incantStions 
of the sorcerer. Thor ranked next, as the god of battles. In 
Britain, especially in Northumberland, the Angles mixed with 
this species of idolatry the still extant rites and ceremonies of 
the Druids. The Saxon offered his prayers beneath the shade 
of the forest, or on the banks of a stream, believing that there 
he should be surer to find the Elves, or lesser deities, who, un- 
seen, inhabited the earth. lie believed that the soul did not 
perish with the body. He undesstood Jehovah as God^^the 
good — and knew him as the author of goodness. In his writ- 
ing and in his speech, he knew no such distinctions in the words 
as we make. It would seem, too, that he had an apprecia- 
tion of our fallen human nature, for the same word, tnaw, by 
which he, like us, designates a human being, also signifies toick- 
edness. 

By the hostility and cruelty of the conquerors, the Britons 
were driven to the mountain fastnesses in the west. Neither 
their lives nor their dwellings were safe from destruction. 
The remains of Roman civilization were obliterated. All 
chances for improvement were cut oflF from the invaders by the 
extermination of the people capable of imparting it. The re- 
finements of society, and the knowledge of the gospel, were 
alike swept away by the devotees of Wodin and Thor. The 
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effect of saoh inveterate hatred and unrelenting devastation oa 
the minds of the British Christians, is thns pictured by Dr. 
Lingard : 

'*Io their estimation the Saxons weie an accursed race, the children of 
robbers and inorderers, possessing the fruit of their fathers* crimes, and there- 
fore still lying under the maledictions pronounced by the British bishops 
against the invaders. With there the Saxon was no better than a pagair 
bearing the name of a Christian. They refused to return his salutation, ta 
join in prayer with him in church, to sit with him at the same table, to abida 
with him under the same roof. The remnant of his meals and the food orer 
which he had msde the sign of the cross, they threw to their dogs and 
•woe ; the cup out of which he had drank they scoured with sand, as if it 
hmd contraoted defilement from his lips. If he came among them as a stran- 
9^r, and solicited an asylum, he was subjected to a course of penance during 
^OTty days, before he could be admitted to their fellowship.'* 

This is a description of the state of feeling after the SaxonB 

^sd begun to receive the word of life, and after Christianity 

liad made some progress among them. It was not, therefore, 

^t all probable that missionaries, from the confines of Wales, 

Would go forth to bear the gospel to the Saxons. 

At the close of the sixth century, a hundred and fifty years 
after Hengist gathered his followers on the isle of Thanet, St. 
Aogustine landed on the same spot, bringing the faith of the 
cross. The interest of Pope Gregory in the welfare of the 
Anglo-Saxons, resulted in the sending of that missionary, 
with forty associates, to convert them. Kent, the oldest of 
the Saxon kingdoms, first received the gospel light. Augus- 
tine declared to the king, Ethelbert, that he had journeyed 
tlius far from Rome, to guide him and his subjects to everlast- 
ing joys above ; these he promised on conversion. The mes^ 
sage was cautiously received. " Fair words and promises,** 
Ethelbert replied, '* but still new and uncertain. But your dis- 
tant pilgrimage and charitable purpose of ofiering us a boon, 
justly claim our hospitality." The king accordingly provided 
a residence for them at Canterbury, and gave assurance that 
their efforts to convert his people should not be restricted. 

The marriage of Ethelbert with the Christian Bertha, sister 
of the king of Paris, had prepared the way for the success of 

18* 
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the mission of Augustine. By permission of the king, she bad 
previously caused a deserted church near Canterbary lo be fit- 
ted up for Divine service. Such was the success of the mis- 
sionaries that, by the following Christmas, Ethelbcrt and ten 
thousand of his subjects had been received into the church. 

Augustine, sending messengers to Rome, who magnified hia 
services, and reported miracles done by him, received from the 
Pope supreme jurisdiction over all of his order in« Britain, and 
was charged with the ordination of bishops. For the purpose 
of increasing his influence and authority, he sought an inter- 
view with the native clergy of Britain, among the mountains In 
Wales, to induce them, as he said, to cooperate with him in 
converting the Saxons. At a final conference, with great 
haughtiness and not deigning to rise from his seat, he peremp- 
torily declared : " I ask only three things of you ; one, that you 
should keep Easter as we do ; another, that you should baptize 
according to the Roman ritual ; a third, that you should join us 
in preaching to the Saxons. With your other peculiarities we 
shall patiently bear/' 

The Britons, disgusted by such treatment, refused to listen 
to either of his propositions ; accordingly, after an angry re- 
ply, the missionary took his departure. Not long after this 
occurrence, Augustine died. He cannot, in any large sense, be 
called the apostle of England, but rather an energetic and 
successful pioneer. It was not left to Roman missionaries to 
convert the Saxons, but to the pious monks from the monaj;t^ 
ries of Ireland. 

*' It is remarkable that while the barbarous valor of the northern nations 
was iraropliDg into dust the disjointed and enervated remaios of Roman great- 
ness, and thus placing in peril the very existence of Christianity through a 
great part of Europe ; Ireland, which had but recently received the faith, 
should have been so faithful to the letter and spirit of its teachings, as to 
have furnisAcd an innumerable band of dovoted laborers, ready to rush into 
every open door, to enlighten the benighted, to correct the erring, to rouse 
into diligence the lukewarm, and thus to diffuse a leaven of truth and right- 
eousness through all western Britain.*' — (Smith's Life of Columha,") 

The Saxons of Northumbria were converted by Paulinas, one 
of a second band of missionaries sent to England by Gregory. 
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After many vicissitudes of fortune, Edwin, the king, became 
« Bretwalda,'* or chief of the Saxon princes. On the presenta- 
tion of the claims of Christianity he called a council of his 
priests and nobles to advise with him. The first who advanced 
his opinion was Goifi, chief priest of Northumbria. The beauty 
of bis expressions, and their depth of feeling warrant their in- 
sertion here. 

*' Thou hast seen, O Kinj?, when the fire biased and the hall was warm, 
lod thou wast seated at the feast amid thy nobles, whilst the winter storm 
nged without and the snow fell, how some solitary sparrow has flown through, 
Kircely entered at one door before it disappeared by the other. Whilst it was 
Q the ball it feels not the storm, but, after the space of a moment, it returns 
whence it came, and thou beboldest it no longer, nor knowest where or 
what it may be exposed. Such, as it appears to me, is the life of man, a 
hort moment of enjoyment, and we know not whence we came nor whither we 
^ going. If this new doctrine brings us any greater certitude of the future, 
for one vote fur its adoption." 

Before such arguments Saxon paganism fell. But the mission 
f Paulinus eventually failed. Edwin was slain in battle, and 
nghtful destruction followed. Paulinus sailed for safety to 
lent, and Northumbria relapsed into paganism. At length 
Iswald established himself upon the throne. During exile in 
cotland he received the Christian faith, and, on his accession, 
etermined to give it to his people. He sent for missionaries 
) Scotland. Aidan, Finan and Colman visited him and evan- 
elized the north of England. 

Penda, king of Mercia, received as the apostle of his king- 
om, Diuma, a Scot, consecrated by Finan of Northumbria. The 
lidland counties were converted by him and his successors. 

Sigcbert, king of Essex, was converted during a visit to the 
}urt of Northumbria. A missionary from that kingdom at- 
^nded him home, by whose labors, chiefly, the modern diocese 
f London was reclaimed. 

East Anglia was principally indebted for the gospel to Bo- 
lan prelates, yet much was done by the labors cf Fursey, an 
rish monk. Roman zeal also — aided somewhat by domestic 
ibors — rescued the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk from bar- 
arism. The West Saxons were converted by Birinus, a Bo- 
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man monk, sent to England by the emperor Honorias; the io- 
flnenco of Oswald imparted no little success to his mission. 

Last in order, Sussex received the faith. Her king returned 
from the Christian court of Mercia, a believer. He had been 
baptized there, the king of Mercia standing sponsor. Wilfrid, 
driven from place to place by the king of Northumbria, whose 
displeasure he had incurred, found no safety until be gained the 
frontiers of Sussex and sought refuge among it^ inhabitants. 
During his stay he extended the gospel to the last pagan tribe. 

The fmal prevalence of Rome over the national church was 
due largely to the labors of Wilfrid. He was an Anglo-Saxon 
by birth/ but was educated at Home. On his return to Eag- 
land, Northumbria was under the rule of Oswy and Alch- 
frid. They presented him with Bipon, a monastery formerly 
inhabited by Scottish clergy, but which they had been forcedl t^ 
leave because of their unwillingness to adopt Roman custon^^ 
Wilfrid was ordained in 664. The see of York had now b^^^ 
vacant many years, and Northumbria was under the jurisdicti^' 
of Scottish bishops whose seat was at Landisfaruc, a sm ^ 
island on the eastern coast. In a controversy with the nati ^ 
clergy in regard to the keeping of Easter, Wilfrid prevailed a^^ 
won over the king to the Roman party. The Scottish bishc^ 
resigned Landisfarue, and returned to his native laud. His s^ 
was given to another Scot, Yuda, who had embraced the Romi^ 
doctrines. Cedd, bishop of Essex, returned from the centred 
versy a convert to Wilfrid. At length Wilfrid was appointed 
to the see of York, but during his absence to obtain coDsecrat 
tion from the bishop of Paris, the king, disgusted by his lon^ 
delay of three years, gave the see to Ceadda, or Chad, a piou^ 
monk from Ireland and a disciple of Aidan, who, careless oi 
Roman approval, was consecrated by Wina, bishop of WesseXj 
and two British prelates. On returning, W^ilfrid humbly soughC 
his monastery of Ripon. Soon afterward the sudden and vio' 
lent enmity of the king drove him again to Rome to seek the 
support of the pope ; he returned with the apostolical injunc- 
tions in his favor, but only to find them contemptuously receir* 
cd by the king, who threw him into prison. He effected hia 
escape to Sussex, and while there won over the inhabitants to 
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the gospel. He was never restored to his bisliopric; notwith- 
standing the inflacnco of Rome and powerful patrons. He died 
in 709, near Ripon. To him the Saxons owed the final estab- 
lishment of Christianity throughout the island. His influence 
and efforts joined the kingdoms of the Heptarchy into one 
church, and gave it unity and power. To his patronage of arts 
and letters the subsequent progress of literature in Northum- 
bria was greatly indebted. There arc no writings extant which 
bear his name. In his time churches were legally confirmed in 
all their properties and immunities; labor on Sunday was for- 
bidden by penal statute; the expenses of public worship were 
assessed proportionately on the property in the neighborhood 
ofthe various religious establishments ; the consecration of a 
tenth of the substance for religion was zealously enjoined as a 
Christian duty. 

The kings of Kent and Northumbria, desiring to stay relig- 
ions dissension between the native and Roman clergy, in respect 
to authority and the keeping of Easter, and to secure due sub- 
ordination among the bishops, sent a new primate to Rome for 
consecration. The nominee reached the city, but died shortly 
afterward. Pope Yitalian nominated an archbishop for the 
Saxons himself. The step, though bold and unprecedented was 
acquiesced in by the Saxon princes, who were glad of any ar- 
rangement that promised to allay the animosity of contending 
parties. This new archbishop was Theodore, an able and 
learned monk of sixty-six years, a native of Tarsus in Cilicia. 
He was celebrated for an extensive acquaintance with both pro- 
fane and sacred literature. His friend, the abbot Adrian, was 
equally skilled in learning. These two ecclesiastics sent to 
England in G69, laid the foundation for the eminent learning of 
the Saxon monks of the eighth century. Schools had been 
founded some years before, but these laborers ga^'^D such an im- 
petus to learning, by the introduction of books and a higher or- 
der of instruction, as to fairly entitle them to be called the 
fathers of Anglo-Saxon literature. They taught the Scriptures, 
the arts and sciences, and the Greek and Latin languages. 

**The Anglo-Sazona approached the intellectual field which waa thua laid 
open to them, with extraordinary avidity. They were like the adveotarous 
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tTBTeller who bat jast laoded on a oewl j discovered shore ; the very obt 
which at first stood in their way, seemed to have been placed there to 
late their zeal. They thus gained a march in advance even of their tei 
and the same age io which learning had been introduced amongst then 
it reflected hack on those who had sent it. At the beginning of the 
century, England possessed a number of scholars who would have bee 
jast pride of the most enlightened age : and not only teachers, but book 
were sent over to the Franks and Germans. The science which they ( 
there continued to flonrish long aAer it had faded at home.'^ — [Wrighf 
ish Biography.'] 

By Theodore the Saxons were induced to build and e 
churches on their estates. Many instances of pious munifi 
occurred by which the religious wants of the tenants of wc 
landholders were supplied. He defined principles of do< 
and discipline, and gave uniformity and strength to the w( 
the church. His doctrines can afford the Romanist no 
comfort, nor will the name of one who taught that confc 
to God is alone sufficient for spiritual safely, ever be em 
Among the saints of the Papal calendar. 

The most eminent scholar that sat at the feet of Adriai 
Aldhclm of Sherburn, in Wessex, born about the yeai 
Near the beginning of the seventh century, Meildulf, an 
monk, prepared for himself a cell near the ruins of an ai 
town in the forests of Wiltshire. But the hermit's subsis 
was too precarious, and he resorted to teaching the yoi 
the neighborhood. The fame of the teacher increasin< 
hermitage became a recognized seat of learning. It was < 
after its founder, Meildulfes-byrig, which became softened 
into Malmsbury. 

Aldhclm, leaving the school of Adrian where he had p 
his youth, joined this new community of scholars and b( 
a monk. His superior talents soon made him the teacher, i 
than the companion of the monks. Scholars from France 
Scotland sought the instructions of one who was said to j 
and write the Greek language like a native of Greece, ai 
excel all Latin scholars since the days of Virgil. He wi 
quainted with Hebrew, and read the Psalms and other pa 
Scripture written in that language. 

His version of the eighty-fourth Psalm is nearly this : 
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** Lord to me thy minsters are 
Courts of honor, passing fair ; 
And my spirit deems it well 
There to be and there to dwell : 
Heart and flesh would fain be there, 
Lord, thy life, thy love to shared' — 

(Verses 1 and 2.) 

Aldhelni was the father of Anglo-Latin poetry ; he also com- 
posed in Anglo-Saxon. He learned to play with skill the vari- 
ous musical instruments then known. His proficiency in poe- 
try and masic was made of direct service to religion. He ob- 
served with pain the neglect of religious duties on the part of 
the peasantry. They hastened home, immediately after ser- 
^CC; to their labors, and would not heed the exhortations of 
tbe preacher. Stationing himself as a minstrel, on a bridge 
over which the people must pass, he soon collected a crowd 
ftbout him. Having gained their attention, he gradually intro- 
duced into his poetry words of a more rerious nature, and thus 
succeeded in impressing them with a truer feeling of religious 
devotion. 

The popularity which he enjoyed, as a writer of verse and 
pi'ose, among the Saxons, is due, for the most part, to the exu- 
berance of diction and the lively imagery which characterized 
his productions. Criticism as an art is the growth of recent 
y^ctrs; then, enthusiastic praise awaited the author from the 
pleased multitude. We may find in his works many examples 
ef clouded meaning, of profusion of epithets and intricate peri- 
ecl3^ but our criticisms must be disarmed of severity in refer- 
®"^oe to any writer of that age, when we recall the obstacles to 
"^ overcome, the disadvantages to be endured, the slight aid to 
"^ obtained by any who would excel. 

Jls specimens of violent metaphors and figures, we give the 
^^^\ lowing, from his most celebrated work, on "the praises of 
^5 ^inity." 

^Tbe golden necklace of the virtues; the white jewels of merit ; the pur- 
^^^ flowers of modesty ; the transparent eyeballs of virginal bashfulness ; the 
^ «^nteoQs plantations of the apple-tree fecundating the mind with flourishing 
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By way of cooFusion of figures, we have: 

*'0 illustrious grace of virginity, which as arose rises from twigs of briti 
reddens with a purple flower, and never putrifies in the dire decay of nH)ital 
ty, although it is tied to the weary frailness of death, and grows old wi 
dowD-bending and crooked age.*' 

These, we ought injustice to say, are not fair rcpresentatioc 
of a remarkable work. 

But we cannot pass over the name of Aldhclm without givia 
some idea of his religious sentiments and personal characte 
They are exhibited fairly in the following letter to Ethilwali 
one of his former pupils : 

'* When yuu were with me, I used to admonish you in words ; now th 
you are absent, i advise yuu by letter, presuming on that parental author! 
over you with which God hath invested me ; for as the apostle saith, it itt 
charity of Christ that urgeth us. 

Let not then, my beloved, young though you are, the vain pleasures of il 
world enslave you : such as daily junkettings, indulgence in long and imoo 
erate entertainments, continued riding and racing, or the loathful pursoit 
sensual gratificaiions. Bear always in mind the text: yovih and pleasure (t 
vain. Never suffer yourself to be made a slave to the love of money or 
secular glory, or of that vain parade which is so hateful to God ; remembc 
ing always the words of Christ : < WhatproJUeth it a man ifhegainthewh* 
world and lose his own soul.'' • For the Son of Man will come in his ^ 
and that of his angels, and will render to every one according to his worl 
Rather, my beloved, devote your time to the reading; of the Scriptures, or 
holy prayer ; and if in addition you wish to acquire some knowledge of e€ 
lar learning, do it, hut only wiih this view, that since the meaning of ev 
part of the divine law, dependeth on the rules of grammar, you may be 
better able to dive into the deep and sacred signification of the text, by y 
more perfect acquaintance with those forms of elucidation in which it is 
pressed. Let, moreover, this letter of mine always have its place before y 
eyes, among the books which you read. It will then supply my absence 
constantly remind you of the advice I give you. Farewell.*' 

He made a short visit to Rome. Soon after his return, 
was employed in the famous dispute about the celcbratioa 
Easter. No Anglo-Saxon poetry attributed to him now 
mains, ITo died at Dilton, Wiltshire, in 709. 

In the various branches of learning, both religious and s^ 
lar, the Saxon monks, from Aldhelm to Alfred, enjoyed a h 
reputation. Their superiority was widely felt and ackno 
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edged in Europe. They dedicated their leisure hours to the in- 
stniction of youth. Their exhortations and example excited an 
Ardor for improvement not only in the cloister, but also in the 
iamnies of the nobles. The Saxon women caught the general 
enthusiasm: seminaries of learning were established in thecon- 
veuts. The treatise of Aldhclm on the praises of virginity, 
was written for the abbess, Eildelith, and her nuns. From this 
treatise we learn that the nuns were accustomed to read 
the Pentateuch, the Prophets and the New Testament, with the 
commentaries of the ancient Fathers. A Saxon nun wrote the 
lives of two Saxon saints in Latin. 

With an ardent love of learning, the monks eagerly sought 
the increase of volumes which should extend their knowledge. 
A considerable portion of each day was set apart for the work 
of transcribing ancient manuscripts. Eventually the deposit of 
such stores of learning became so rich that when Charlemagne 
meditated the revival of letters, he was advised to resort to 
them for aid. Many Saxons visited various parts of the conti- 
nent for the purpose of procuring or copying learned works. 

The most ancient repository of manuscripts was at Canter- 
I'Dry; established by the care of Gregory the great and im- 
proved by the zeal of Theodore. The monastery of Wear- 
^OQth was rich in its collections, but the most valuable and ex- 
tensive library in England belonged to the clergy of York. 

Religious knowledge and moral improvement were the two 
groat objects of study. Elegance of manner and the increase 
f^f the comforts of life were indiflFerently regarded. The ardor 
f^f the scholar was roused by the promise of a richer view of 
^ne economy of religion. The life of man was esteemed too 
^hcrt to be thrown away on matters not directly connected 
'^ith his future existence. Theology was therefore held iu 
highest estimation, and became the theme of most constant 
^i*aise. 

In expounding the Scriptures, they trod carefully in the stepg 
^»arked out by the Fathers, and shone with borrowed light. 
I*hey guarded against expressing their own sentiments with 
^ny freedom, and, instead, gave long quotations from approved 
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authors. To enter upon the study of Theology, a long course 
of elementary training was required. In the schools connected 
with the monasteries, the learner began with the Latin gram- 
mar ; for the knowledge of Latin was of the first importance to 
those designing to take any part in the choral or the altar ser- 
vices. 

Sach was the proficiency in that language, that scholars cor- 
responded and wrote treatises in Latin. The models for their 
style were found in the Latin translations of the Scriptures^ 
and the ecclesiastical writings. The study of lieathen writings 
was esteemed dangerous, and to be avoided, except for the pur- 
pose of learning from them the rules of the language. But it 
often happened that, under pretence of gaining grammatical * 
knowledge, or else furtively, the monk would be found poring 
over the pages of the heathen Virgil, or Horace, .or the later 
poets. 

From the study of Latin, the student proceeded to logic, 
with Aristotle for his guide; thence he passed to the science 
of numbers, but in this his operations were difficult and limited, 
as the modern arithmetician may find, if he attempts long cal- 
culations with only Roman numerals, to which the Saxon wa& 
confined. The study of Natural philosophy was then pursued- 
with the aid of Pliny and Aristotle, and certain ccclesiastica 'M 
writers. Astrology was forbidden, as dangerous and rcpug — 
nant to the doctrines of religion. Geographical knowledge anc^ 
histories of travel were eagerly sought. Alfred found time- 
amid kingly cares, to translate Orosius for the purpose of ex^ — 
tending geographical information among his people. 

Theodore and Adrian introduced ecclesiastical chanting.^- 
When Augustine approached the king of Kent on landing, his ^ 
monks engaged in a solemn chant. The custom became a ver; 
general and a favorite part of the church service. The youth ^ 
attached to the monasteries and churches were carefully in- - 
Btructed in the art. This style of music was well calculated to - 
impress the minds of barbarians. As Canute and his attend- - 
ants were approaching Ely, the monks were at their devotions. - 
Attracted by the melody of their chanting, he ordered his row- - 
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era to approach it and to move gently while he drank in with 
delight the sounds which floated down from the high rock be- 
fore him on which the church stood. 

The clergy were forbidden to carry any controversy among 
themselves to a lay tribunal. Their own companions, or the 
bishop, settled it. No priest was allowed to forsake the church 
to ^which he was consecrated, nor to interfere with the rights 
of others, nor to take the scholar of another. He was to bap- 
tize whenever required, and to abolish all heathendom and 
witchcraft. The priests were to celebrate mass only in churches 
aad on the altar. They were to preach every Sunday to the 
people, and always to give good advice and set a profitable ex- 
^QCkple; they were to teach youth with care, and to draw them 
to 8ome craft; the distribution of alms was a prominent duty. 
They were forbidden to swear and to use ordeals. They were 
"^^Ither to hunt, hawk, or dice, but to give themselves diligently 
t^ learning and sacred duties in the church. 

^ot long after the Saxons had received the gospel, its legit- 
^'^ti^te power was disclosed by the eagerness with which they 
^^dertook missions to other countries. Many devoted men 
^^ossed over to preach to the tribes of the same race and lan- 
SXiagc as themselves, on the continent. Wilfrid led in this new 
^^ork. On a voyage toward Rome he was driven by a storm 
^t^ the coast of Friesland. Ho met a hospitable welcome, staid 
^lirough the winter and preached with success. Churton re- 
^^arks of this prelate, " that he did the best service to Chris- 
^ianity when farthest from home;" '^ like the nightingales,'' says 
*l?homas Fuller, ^* that sing the sweetest when farthest from 
^heir nests." 

At a later period, Wilbrord and twelve missionaries landed 
i n Friesland, and preached under the protection of Pepin, who 
^ad just conquered the land. Pepin himself received baptism 
cif Wilbrord, who for forty-six years labored there with his as- 
sociates. Other English Saxons followed their example. One 
evangelist penetrated even to the confines of Prussia. Win- 
f rid, the greatest of Anglo-Saxon missionaries, aided by the la- 
\)OTB of a number of his countrymen, converted many among the 
provinces of the upper Rhine. 
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St. Germain, bishop of Auxcrre in France, was chosen to 
cross over to Britain for the purpose of combatting the errors 
ofPelagius. lie went in answer to an earnest solicitation of 
the British clergy that some one be despatched thither for that 
purpose. A few years later he revisited England and advised 
the people to found monasteries for the preservation of learn- 
ing and religion, in times of persecution and danger. On the 
continent at this time, there were special reasons for the cstal)- 
lishment of such houses as places of refuge and quiet study, safe 
from the inroads of barbarians. St. Germain, having great in- 
fluence in Britain from his success in the Pelagian controversy, 
established a number of monasteries in the western part of the 
island, among which the most famous was that of Bangor, io 
the Western part of Mercia. 

About the year 565, St. Columba, from one of St. Patrick's 
monasteries in Ireland, went as a missionary to the Plots in 
the northern part of Scotland, and founded the famous moDOS- 
tery of lona. From that retreat of piety went forth the teach- 
t5rs who were to convert the greater portion of the Saxons. 
The monks of lona founded the monastery of Landisfame, 
which exerted a wide influence upon Britian. From Irish mon- 
asteries teachers not only visited England, but also France and 
Italy, preaching the gospel. 

** Think not that it is enough to weary the bodies formed of the dast of the 
earth, with watching and fasting, unless we refornn our manners. To make 
lean the flesh, if the soul bear no fruit, is like working the ground without 
being able to make it bear a crop ; it is like making an image of gold od the 
outside and of clay within. True piety dwells in humbleness of soul, not of 
body ; for of what use is it to set the servant to fight with passions, while 
those passions are good friends with the master ? It is not enoui^b to hear, 
talk, or to read of virtue. Can a man cleanse his house of defilement by words 
only, can he without pains and toil accomplish his daily task ? Gird up your 
loin?, therefore, and cease not to maintain a good fight: none but he who 
fights bravely can gain the crown.^' 

With such faithful exhortations Columba incited his monks 
to a holy life. 

Benedict Biscop, forsaking the court, embraced a monastic 
life, and founded, with his princely wealth, the monasteries of 
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Wearmoath and Jarrow; the name of Bede sheds unwonted 
brilliancy upon the latter. The advancement of learning was 
the chief object of the founder ; but the monks, bj his direction^ 
were employed also in threshing, working at the mill and in 
the garden, at the forge and the plough. The younger monks 
were employed in copying the Gospels, the Psalter and other 
books used in the services of the church. 

Persons of high rank, weary of the cares and burdens of pub- 
lic life, frequently undertook the quiet rule of a monastery. 
Eminent women founded nunneries and did not shrink l^om pre- 
siding over them ; some of these ladies governed schools of 
monks, as St. Hilda. 

Many of the monasteries were private property, founded by 
clergymen or laymen. All such establishments, public and pri- 
vate, were free from all' land taxes. They were the only places 
of public hospitality open for the traveller. 

The introduction of monasteries brought internal improve- 
ments, and increased the communication between dififerent parts 
of the island. Immediately around them the woods were clear- 
ed, and marshes and wastes brought under cultivation. They 
added by their industry and skill, materially to the comforts of 
life. Not only were useful arts in husbandry and mechanics 
'encouraged, but also ornamental branches, such as the illumina- 
tion and binding of manuscripts ; children were taught to set 
jewels ; and in the nunneries the women were taught embroid- 
ery and needlework. 

The monasteries provided the only facilities for moral 
and intellectual improvement in an age of barbarism and inse- 
curity. They became centres of great religious power over 
the uncultivated Saxon ; restraining his cruelty, giving intel- 
lectual power to ignorance, casting out superstition, lightening 
the burdens of the enslaved, bringing the honor and faith of 
chivalry, aud improvements in civil law; checking the usurpa- 
tions of royalty and teaching with remarkable purity, for the 
time, the religion of the New Testament. That was an age of 
physical energy and brute force, an age of ignorance and of pas- 
sion; truer views of religion have fashioned our race to a 
purer life and a more steadfast heart. The monasteries that 
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kept our raith in a rude and perilous time are now uncalled! 
but the spirit which prompted their establishment is n( 
still to iucite the Christian to seek, for the growth of piety i 
self-knowledge, places of quiet seclusion where he maj, ai 
from the din and strife of the world; refresh and reassure \k^ ^^ 
spirit. 

Our limits will not permit us any full notice of the nainei 
that made the Saxon church illustrious; we can glance at bift 
two or three. We have already noticed Aldhelm. 

Few names connected with the literature and science of the 
middle ages shine with such lustre as that of ^ the venerable" 
Bede. In 680, when seven years old, he was sent to the moB* 
astery of Wearmouth; of which he remained an inmate till his 
death in 735. When thirteen years of age a fearful pestilence la- 
swept away every monk instructed in the choral service, except p 
Ceolfrith and " one little boy," who still continued, in the midst 
of their tears, to chant the canonical hours. He says of him- 
self: 

** I passed all the time of my life in the residence of this aionastery, and 
gave all my labors to the meditation of the Scriptures, and the obsemtnoe of 
regular discipline, and the daily care of singing in the church. It was al- 
ways sweet to me to learn to teach and write.*' 

His learning became so marked, that, after being ordained 
as priest in his thirtieth year, his superiors commanded him to 
write for the instruction of his countrymen. Thenceforth his 
talents were for thirty years constantly employed in compo- 
sition. 

The subjects of his writings were very diversified. His pro- 
ductions were industrious compilations, rather than original 
compositions. As his principal labors we may mention bis 
Commentaries on most of the books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments ; biographies of various individuals, and his most cele- 
brated work, the Ecclesiastical History of England. Besides 
these there were works on Grammar, Music, Astronomy, Arith- 
metic; a book on the Metrical Art; one on Othographj; and 
two books on Homilies. » 

The style of these works, is, without exception, plain and for- 
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sible. Tlie elacidation of ideas alone, seems to occupy bim ; 

r JBP^o? little solicitude for the dress iu which they might ap- 

: p€ar. According to the command " to write for the benefit of 

Iiis countrymen/' his works were largely and richly calculated 

to improve the Saxon mind. Unwearied diligence; and a quick, 

strong intellect only, could, in a period of great ignorance and 

of limited resources, make such valuable contributions to the 

Scanty literature of his time. 

His Ecclesiastical History is almost wholly original. His 
connection with the most influential ecclesiastics, and his own 
"Wide reputation, enabled him to collect a store of valuable ma- 
terials. It is the only contemporary account of the early mis- 
sionaries to the Saxons, of the manners of the clerj^y, the wor- 
ship and rites of the early church. Inferior indeed, when com- 
pared with the works of the masters of antiquity, it is by far 
the highest specimen of that age. It was lavishly praised by 
his countrymen on its appearance, and continued for many years 
to be their favorite work. It was translated into Anglo-Saxon 
by king Alfred; on the introduction of printing it was one of 
the earliest of Bede's works issued from the press ; it has since 
passed through many editions,-^being four times translated in- 
to English. 

His commentaries exhibit patient research and extensive 
reading with acute perception, but characterized by that exces- 
sive leaning to allegorical interpretation, which is the blemish 
of all mediaeval theology. In the treatises on the Tabernacle, 
and the building of the temple, he gives an allegorical meaning 
to the Tabernacle, the vases and articles of priestly dress. He 
makes Elkanah, who had two wives, typical of Christ, as the 
redeemer of the synagogue and the church. He recommended 
in his commentary on Samuel, the celibacy of the clergy. His 
meditations on the last words of our Saviour are marked by 
great religious sensibility. 

The scientific attainments of Bede embraced the ideas held 
in Europe for several centuries previous. The earth was con- 
sidered the centre of the universe ; the firmament was spheri- 
cal, bounded by fire, beyond which was the higher heavens, peo- 
pled by angelic beings, who were supposed to be able to take 
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etherial bodies, assimilate Ihemaelvcs to men, cat, drink, i 
at will, lay aaide their assumed form and return to their c 
dwcllin;^ place. He taoght that the waters above the fir 
nient were placed there for the purpose of moderating the t 
of the fire and the igneoos stars; that lightning is prodn 
by the'collision of two clouds, as fire from the striking of t 
flints. 

His influence was not confined to his life. By his works ( 
example he prepared Alcuin, Claudius, Rabanus, and Erigena 
become bright stars in literature. 

Three years after the completion of his ecclesiastical histc 
he died. Cuthburt, one of his pupils, who attended him, I 
given a beautiful and affecting account of his last days in 1 
following letter to a friend : 

** He was attacked with a severe infirmity of freqaent, short breathing, 
wiihoQt pain, aboot two weeks before EUster ; and so he continued, joy 
and glad, and giving thanks to Almighty God day and night, indeed hoai 
till the day of Ascension. He gave lessons to his disciples every day, and 
employed what remaised of the day in singing of psalms. The nights 
passed without sleep, yet rejoicing and giving thanks, unless when a li 
slumber intervened. . . . O truly blessed man ! He sang the past: 
in St. Paol, * it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God ;* 
many other things from the Scriptures, in which he admonished us to aio 
ourselves from the sleep of the mind. ... He sang the Antiphonss 
cording to our custom and his own, of which one is, ' O King of Glory, L 
of virtues, leave us not orphans, but send the piomiseof the Father, the S| 
of Truth, upon us, Alleluia.* When he came to the words, 'Spirit of Tri 
he burst into tears, and wept much ; and we with him. We read and i 
again ; indeed we always read in tears.*' 

He continued to dictate with great cheerfulness the traQ< 
tion of the Scriptures to his pupils, saying, every now and tb 
'< Lose no time. I know not how long I may last." On 
last day of his life : — 

*' When they heard him say that they would see him no more in this w< 
all burst into tears ; but their tears were tempered with joy when he said: 
is true that I return to Him who made me out of nothing. I have lived long, 
kindly hath my merciful Judge forecast the course of my life for me. ' 
time of my dissolution is at hand, I wish to be released and to be with Chi 
In this way he continued to speak until sunset, when one of us who was i 
him said, 'beloved master, there is still one sentence unwritten.' *T 
write quickly,* said Bede, In a few minutes the youth said, * it is finish 
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^Tbon hast spoken truly,* replied Bede, * take my head between thy hands, 
for it is my delight to sit opposite to the holy place in which I used to pray, 
let me sit and invoke my Father.' Sitting thus on the paYement of his cell 
ind repeating: ' Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost,*— >as he finished the word * Ghost,' he breathed his last, and took his 
departure for Heaven," 

In bis tract on substances, we gain a view of his metaphysi- 
cal tendencies. 

" He compares the three inseparable essences of the Trinity to the ciicular- 
ityi light and heat of the sun. The globular body of the sun never leaves 
(be heavens ; but its light, which he compares to the Filial personality, and 
ts heat, which he applies to the Spiritual essence, descend to earth and dif- 
Qse themselves everywhere, animating the mind, and pervading and softeo- 
Dg the heart. Vet, although universally present, light seems never to quit 
^^ son, for there we always behold it; and heat is its unceasing companion. 
^8 circles have neither beginning nor end, such is the Deity. Nothing is 
l^ove ; nothing is below ; nothing is beyond him ; no term includes him ; no 
Dae confines him." — [Tumer^s Anglo-Saxons. 

In 735 the celebrated Alcuin was born at York. When 
5arcely beyond infancy he was intrusted to the care of the in- 
ates of the monastery. His youth was marked by great apti- 
ide of mind, and docility of heart; these qualities won him the 
•dent love of his teacher, Elbert, one of the masters of the 
ithedral seminary at York. When Elbert was advanced to 
e see of York, Alcuin was made master of his school. His 
iccess drew scholars from foreign countries to gain that theo- 
gical instruction which only he could supply. 

Meanwhile Charlemagne was projecting his schemes of na- 
onal education, and meditating the foundation of scholastic 
LStitutions throughout his dominions. The reputation of Al- 
ain pointed him out to the monarch as a fitting and valuable 
elp in his work. Alcuin, accepting his invitation to settle in 
ranee, soon became the friend and counsellor of the emperor, 
' Well as his instructor. Many of the nobles and clergy be- 
anie his scholars. Distinction in the school of Alcuin became 
6 surest path to civil and ecclesiastical honors. Laws for the 
^onragement of learning were enacted; schools were opened 
Ml the principal monastic establishments. 
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He attcmpcd the correction of the liturgical books, which id 
most churches were disgraced with numerous errors. EncoDr- 
aged by the praise which greeted this work, he proceeded to 
revise all the books of the Old and the New Testaments from 
errors that had crept in from the ignorance or the carelessoees 
of transcribers. He continued until his death in 804, to re- 
side in France, honored with peculiar distinction bv his rojal 
patron. He was mourned as the '' pride of the age and the 
benefactor of the empire.'' 

The following religious sonnet is translated from his LatiQ 
poetry : 

** Who seeks to enter heaven's expanded gates, 
Must oft within these sacred walls attend ; 
Here is the gtiXe of ever-during bliss, 
The path of light, of pardon and of peace, 
The house of God, the treasures of his power. 
And numerous relics of the holiest men. 
With mind devoted, traveller, enter here ; 
Here spread your limbs, and fill your heart with heav*n ; 
Here sacred hopes, here God himself awaits thee. 
If steadfast faith thy humble mind control." 

We may find in his treatise on the soul, passages of interest 
exhibiting the metaphysical workings of his mind. 

*< The memory, the will, and the intelligence, are all distinct, yet od^ 
Though each be separate, they are perfectly united. I perceive that I P^'^* 
ceive, will and remember. I will to remember, perceive and will ; and 1^^ 
member that I have willed, perceived and recollected." 

" The mind, or soul, is the intellectual spirit, always in motion, always "'^' 
ing, and capable of willing both good and evil. By the benignity of the ^^^ 
ator it is ennobled with free-will. Created to rule the movements of the 0^^^ 
it is invisible, incorporeal ; without weight or color ; circumscribed, yet ^^ 
tire in every member of its flesh 

It is called by various names : the soul while it vivifies ; the spirit wh^'*, 
contemplates ; sensibility, while it feels ; the mind, when it knows ; Xho J 
tellect, when it understands ; the reason, while it discriminates ; the '^'^ 
when it consents ; the memory, when it remembers ; but these are not aa ^^ 
tinct in substance as in names : they are but one soul. Virtue is its beaU^^ 
vice is its deformity. It is so often affected by some object of knowle^i^' 
that, though its eyes be open, it sees not the things before it, nor hear^ 
sounding voice, nor feels a touching body." 
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Ifred, the youngest child of Ethclwald and Osburga, was 
. in 849, in the royal manor of Wantage in Berkshire. No 
ter attention seems to have been paid to his education than 
usual in the case of those not destined for the clerical or- 
Reading and writing were not deemed tlic necessary ac- 
plishments of a prince. It was not until his twelfth year 
he learned to read. To read extensively or profitably he 
d it needful to gain a knowledge of Latin. His diligence 
essfully overcame the great and varied obstacles then in 
wav of learning: that lanflruai^c. 

Q obeyed witli reluctance a summons to the throne in 871, 
eight years, almost constant failure attended his efforts 
nst the Danes. Misfortune made him unpopular, and haugh* 
3s and tyranny completed the alienation of his people. He 
eated before his calamities to the safe seclusion of the island 
thelney. The incidents of his stay there, especially that 
le burning of the calses; the successful encounters with 
1 bands of Danes; the critical battle ending with signal 
>ry; the capitulation of his enemies on condition of receiv- 
japtism and settling peacefully in the eastern counties, are 

rell known to the reader of historv. 

ft 

\e coast was visited afterward almost yearly by bands of 
:es, but they vainly strove, during his reign, to gain a per- 
5nt footing. 

ic church Iiad suffered fearfully during that half century cf 
i and slaughter. To appreciate the efforts of Alfred for 
m, we need to look at the condition of the church on the 
n of tranquillity. 

le laity had, to no small extent, assumed the ferocious man- 
of their pagan forefathers. The clergy were indolent, 
lute and illiterate, and the monastic order had been ap- 
itly annihilated. Ecclesiastical discipline was despised ; pas- 
was the only heeded guide. The superstitious rites of the 
Jinavian tribes were, in many places revived, *and the wor- 
>f Odin was publicly countenanced, or privately practiced.* 
hen tranquillity was in a measure restored, oneof Alfred's 
measures was the renewal of intercourse with the Pope, 

ingard. 
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to whom alms were sent yearly. The monasteries destro 
by the Danes were carefully rebuilt, but the literary treasi 
they once concealed, gathered with such pious care, no n 
command could restore. 

Alfred revised the whole code of Saxon law, placing for 
foundation the law of Moses. It accordingly begins abru; 
with the twentieth chapter of Exodus : '* And the Lord sp 
these words to Moses and thus said, I am the Lord thy G 
I led thee out of the land of Egypt." He provided for the ] 
ishment of private feuds, deeds of violence, robbery and niur 
all of which had become exceedingly common. In a Icttei 
Wulfsige, Alfred feelingly describes the general darkness. 

*' There was a time when foreigners sought wisdom and learning on 
island. Now we are compelled to seek them in foreign lands. Such wa 
general ignorance of the English, that there were very few on this side 
Hamber (and I dare say, not many on the other] who could understand 
seivice in English, or translate a Latin epistle into their T^wn language. 
few were they, that I do not recollect a single individual to the south of 
Thames, who was able to do it, when I ascended tlie throne." 

To supply the place of native scholars he invited emir 
scholars from Wales, Germany and France. Educated mcr 
home were sought out and encouraged. He established a scl 
for the education of princes and the sons of noblemen, in wl 
Anglo-Saxon as well as Latin was taught. He was not ( 
tent to be only the patron of learning. 

To spread a knowledge of ancient hi.^Jtory he translated 
Saxon the historical works of Orosius, and the valuable ec 
siastical history of Bcdc. To cultivate a higher order of 
rary taste he rendered into his native tongue Boethius " 
the Consolation oj Philosophy.'^ To remedy the gross ij 
ranee of the clergy, he translated for their use pope Grego 
Pastoral, He commenced au Anglo-Saxon version of 
Psalms, but this he left unCnished. His life repeatedly exhi 
his firm belief- in the necessity of a strict personal salisfac 
for sin. In common with all his countrymen, he denied 
doctrine of transubstantiation, of which Erigena, his favoi 
was a determined opponent. 

His translations are made with much spirit and a high ap 
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Giation of bis anthors. Not unfreqacDtly he introduced passages 
of his own. In point of style,* his translations are the purest 
specimens wo possess of Anp^Io-Saxon prose. He died in 901. 
His greatness of mind and ardent love for literature were in- 
herited by his children, and were conspicuous even in his 
grandchildren. His name was highly venerated for several 
ccDtnries. He is called, in some stanzas now extant, the 
" shepherd and the darling of the English people.'' His life 
was passed in almost ceaseless pain of body ; his reign was 
harrassed by fierce, turbulent enemies ; but, governor, legislator, 
warrior, though he was, yet his resolute patience bequeathed 
valuable and extensive literary monuments far beyond the stand- 
ard of his age. From the din of battle, the studies of the clois- 
ter and the labors of the statesmen, we find testimony to his 
declaration : " This is now especially to be said, that I have 
wished to live worthily while I lived, and after my life, to leave 
^o the men that should be after me, my remembrance in good 
^orks." 

The following extracts arc among his original compositions l 

*' Learn, therefore, wisdom, and when ye have learned it, do not neglect it.. 
' tell you then, without any doubt, that by that you may come to power^ 
thoagh yon should not desire the power. You need not be solicitous about 
power, nor strive after it. If you be wise and good, it will follow yon,thougK. 
XoB should not wish it." 

** These are the materials of a king's work, and his tools to govern with ; 
''^^t he have his land fully peopled ; that he shonld have prayer- men, and ar- 
"^y men, and workmen. What ! thou knowest that without these toolb no 
^"^ffmay show his skill." 

Speaking of the Deity, he says : 

** His riches increase not, nor do they ever diminish: He is always giving^ 

?|^^ never wants : He seeks nothing, nor inquires, because he knows it all : 

f^^ pursues no creature, because none can fly from him : He is always seeing : 

^^ never sleeps. He will always be eternal. He is always free. He i» 

^^rywhere present." 

I'hc development of the facts and features connected with 
^^^ later periods of Anglo-Saxon ecclesiasticism is rcservjed for 
'^ Mother article. 

• T. A. Wright. 
20 
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Art. VIII.— contemporary LITERATURE. 

Tkb Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurkltus Antoninus. Tnuislatedl^ 
George Long. Boston : Ticknor & Fields, 1864. 12mo., pp. 303. 

The Roman Emperor, Antoninus, Iifin(r in the second century, his 
held in ¥ery high estimation wherever known, and his writings hare held 
prominent position among the literature of the period. He was a philosop 
as well as a monarch, and a high moralist as well as an eminent statesma 
His *' thoughts,'^ which seem to have been jotted down as they occorred i 
him from time to time, cover a great variety of subjects, and many of the 
are gems of sententious wisdom. His spirit, style and philosophy are vei 
well represented in the following paragraph. It is very good fruit for pagai 
ism to bear ; but the Christian flavor is plainly lacking : 




*' Of human life the time is a point, and the substance is in a flux, and it^^e 
perception dull, and the composition of the whole body subject to puirefa. ^«- 
tion, and the soul a whirl, and fortune hard to divine, and »me a thing d -^^e- 
void of judgment. And, to say all in a word, everything which belongs K~ o 

the body is a stream, and what belongs to tho soul is a dream and vapor, as i<l 

life is a warfare and a stranger^s sojourn, and after fame is oblivion. Wh &• 
then is that which is able to conduct a man ? One thing, and only one, ph^^i- 
loeophy. But this consists in keeping the demon within a man free frv 
violence, and unharmed, superior to pains and pleasures, doing nothing wit 
out a purpose, nor yet falsely and with hypocrisy, not feeling the need of a 
other man ^8 doing, or not doing, anything ; and besides, accepting aU tl 
happens, and all that is allotted, as coming from thence, wherever it is, fr 
whence he himself came ; and, finally, wniting for death with a cheerfolmii 
as being nothing else than a dissolution of tho elements of which every livh 
being is composed.*' 

Excursions. By Henry D. Thorean, Author of •• Waldcn," and "A Week - °" 

the Concord and Mcrrimac Rivers." Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 1863. 12m» -^o.r 
pp. 319. 

Thorean has won a name largely by means of his repulsions and i( 
clasms. He had ability, vigor, persistence, a strong love of nature, an e 
keen to s%c its subtler beauty, and a heart alive to its varied influences; 
he had also egotism, veneration for oddities and antagonisms, and stroi 
prejudices against almost everything regular, systematic, and reputab 
Very few will endorse Emcrson*s estimate in his biographical sketch, or 
inclined to wish that the majority of men were his close copyists. He has mi 
ifestly studied P^merson and Carlyle, though he is not the servile imitator 
either. He is fond of parados, and takes pleasure in forms of statemi 
that cut across the line of ordinary thought. Thus he speaks of 
thology : 

*'Mytbolo(?y is tho crop which the old world bore before its soil was . 
hau&tedT, before the fancy and imagination were aflected with blight ; a 
which it still bears, wherever its pristine vigor is unabated. All other lite 
tores endure only as the elms which overshadow our houses ; but this is 1 





i 
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the great dngon-tree of the Western Isles, as old as mankind, and, whether 
that does or not, will endure as long ; for the decay of other literatures makes 
the soil in which this thrives.** 

And thus he discourses of law : 

*^ There is something servile in the habit of seeking after a law which we 
may obey. We may study the laws of matter at and for onr convenience, 
hot a secccssful life knows no law. It is an onfortanate discovery, certainljp, 
that of a law which binds os where we did not know before that we were 
bonnd. Live free, child of the mist, — and with respect to knowledge, we aie 
all children of the mist. The man who takes the liberty to live is superior te 
all the laws, by virtue of his relation to the law-maker." 

There may be some very profound moral philosophy veiled by these words ; 
but what appears obvious on the surface of them is a special liking for ancient 
barbarism and ignorance, and an exaltation of impulse over duty. The hu- 
man race hardly needs help in such directions. 

PBLA.OO : An Epic of the Olden Moorish Time. By Elizabeth T. Porter Beach. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 

The story is that a subject of Spain, in a high post of honor, committed the 
care and education of his daughter to the king, who betrayed his trust. The 
outraged father betrayed his Country into the hands of the Moslems. Pelago, 
of the royal family, at length succeeds in expelling them. It is a tale of love 
and war, wrought into quite passable poetry. The author thus, in the cloe- 
ing words of the book, gives the occasion which prompted to its composition : 

*' And this, my passing, random thought, 

In words of simple rhyme, — 
For grief, as solace, only wrought, — 

To soften grievous time ! 
And, pray you, all good readers, 

Scan with a kindly eye 
My birdling, fledged in trembling fear — 

Ne'er thinking far to fly ; — 
Sad woven rhymes, — in days of gloom 

Sung but to stay the tear ! — 
In dream-life to illume my tomb, 

Of buried joys — so drear.' 



,i« 



QuBBN Mab. By Julia Kavanagh. Three Volumes in one. New York : D. 
Appleton k Co. 

A novel — n book of three volumes and once read, somebody has said. The 
publishers pot the three volumes into one also as the readers into a single 
reading. 

Whatever may be true of *' the once read," in other cases, we have some 
doubt of it here ; that is, it is doubtful if a gennine novel reader could manage 
to get throogh it once. It is not thrilling enough. It has too much common 
sense. It is too much like life to satisfy such vitiated appetites. It is qoite 
well written, though it seems to us the same talent and industry might have 
accomplished something better by being devoted to a different field. 
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It is probably one of those books which will fail, as being not bad enoog 
to catch one class of rexders, nor quite good enough for another. 

<* Kbrp up a Good Heart,'* a Story for the Merry* Christinas Time. New Toxi 
D. Applcton & Co. 1864. 

The power to interest children either by writing or speaking is a blesse 
g\(i ; no other ia to be so much coveted ; to interest them in good things 
we mean of course religious things. The little volume here presented is, i 
a high degree, of the nature to interest them. 

It is a story, as it is called, of two orphan girls, who went ;o New York f 
lack of employment elsewhere. They went under what they had hoped we 
favorable introductions and a worthy employer. The employer turned out 
be a selfish woman, cruel to the girls she employed. Yet with an eye to gai 
she treated the elder of the orphans so much better than she did the othe 
employed with her as to excite their envy, and one of them, by a little cbao] 
in the artifice practiced by Joseph upon Benjamin, managed to get her di 
missed in disgrace from the establishment. 

The younger of the orphans is represented as a wonderful child of four 
five years of age. She is full of faith. She providentially finds a neW pla 
for her sister again to earn their living, where shn was well-treated and pre 
perous. • 

So far the story might be called good, almost without mixture. Bat th 
it goes away from the more sober realities of life. The elder one is ill. T 
younger one goes through the streets with an Italian ** organ grinder;*' sin 
wonderfully ; makes money for herself and the Italian as wonderfully ; 
length falls in with the gentleman who had once made the child a presen 
he sends for the sick sister in the hospital ; and more wonderful still, he h 
found a large fortune advertised, which, in want of other heirs, fell to t 
orphans. 

The story is certain to interest children. The spirit is good. But is it i 
rather too large a mixture of evil to tell of such wonderful fortune in suck 
way of life? We do not object to the story in any pan on the ground that 
is fiction ; nor on the ground that it is altogether improbable, nt least not ii 
possible. But of probable things, if these be claimed as such, it does seem 
us that everything, — especially such fortune-finding, such wonderful succe 
— is not the most wholesome for persons to set before the minds of childn 
persons, we mean, who wish to do their little readers lasting good, and 
serious evil. 

We have seen many books in lato years for the young, of the class whi 
is called religious novels, more obnoxious to criticism than this, on the sec 
of which we have spoken. But a writer who holds so easy a pen as the w 
ter of this little volume, we believe could have done the little readeis mc 
more good by omitting the element alluded to. The lesson of faith, it 
good to teach, but it should not lead us to such marvels in the ordinary i 
fairs of life. Children have dreams enough of that kind, without any he 
from religious teachers. 
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*^ I^BviSH Tabxbnaolb AND ITS FuRNjTURB. By Rlchaid Newton, D. D., 
JectoT of the Church of the Epiphany, Philadelphia. New York : Robert 
CanerftBros. 1864. 

By the same Author and House, The Safe Compass and How it Points. 

'I^ke latter toIuitms is an addition to the excellent Sabbath school books by 

^^0 author. Most pastors have oAen, in their hearts, thanked the author 

<br||is " Rills Jrom the Fountain of Life.'* We think all who read Tei^ 

^^tm Compass will thank him over, and pronounce it, on the whole, superior 

•© the former. 

His volume on the Jewish Tabernacle is thnely. There is nothing partic- 

^'*trly new or striking in the work, but it presents in an easy and agreeable 

'Dode, in a series of discourses, the structure of the tabernacle and its forni- 

<OTe and rituals, and then employs them as the imagery for the representation 

^^ re]igio\]s ideas. 

7he Holy Spirit, no doubt, designed the tabernacle, in its structure, furni- 
ture and ritual, as imagery for the purpose of impressing spiritual truth not only 
lo the people then, but also to us under the New Dispensation. The apostle 
Paul so states (he case, in fact, in Hebrews. No doubt it is well, especially 
^or the pteacher, to be familiar with this imagery, and to employ it in setting 
^Tth the truths of redemption. To most minds, the ideas of atonement and 
"'^mission of sins, can be imparted by this imagery better than by any direct 
^■'gument in them. We believe that under the skilful use of it, the devout 
^^eliogs may often be awakened, to great advantage. We think it is a great 
^'^Qlt in the preaching of the present time, that so little use is made of the Old 
'^^atameot imagery. 

This volume, we have eo doubt, will incite many preachers to prepare at 
least two or three discourses on the general plan followed by the author. If 
^^ey go so far, they will find a practical effect, which will so well^ reward 
*hem, they will not be likely to neglect this mode of illustration, so much as 
^'^^^st have hitherto. 

Of course there is a danger of pushing this, like any other method, to an 
^^Ureme. There is danger of saying, in a dogmatical way, that such and such 
^ 'filing signified so and so. The apostle in Hebrews has given us a general 
^^^line, beyond which we have no right to use such positive language. The 
^^Uhor of this volume, we think, is not altogether guiltless of this fault. Any 
^^^h overstepping causes the more judicious to fear that the old allegorizing 
"^^ihod is coming around once more, in its torn. But in general he keeps 
^^''ithin reasonable bounds. We trust both of the«e volumes will have a wide 
^eolation. 

sxoni OP THE Rev. Erskrce J. Hawes, Pa»tor of the Congregational Church, 
Plymouth, Conn. By his Mother. New York : Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1863. 

The subject of this biography was the son of Rev. Dr. Hawes, of Hartfonj, 
10. He was born in 1838 and died in I860. His mother writes of him 
kh all the afieotion and tenderness we should expect, and yet she is 
^^^it the blind admirer of her promising son, so early removed from scenes of 

20* 
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enlarging usefulness. A graduate of Yale and Andover, he entered opon his 
pastorate January, 1858, and enjoyed, perhaps, more than ordinary prosperity 
in the way of revival interest among his people. His death was caused by in- 
jury from the kick of his horse. The hoofs did not touch him. '* A sweep 
across the lower part of the abdomen, with the gamhrel joint, did the fatal 
work.'* Two days after the accident he died. 

His friend, Rev. Mr. Monteith, who was with him in come of his last bour^, 
^ves an interesting account of some of the things said by the dying pastor. 
He recited, with deep feeling, '* Rock of Ages." He lingered fondly over the 
expressions, ** Cleft for m«;" •* Be of sin the perfect cure.^ Gnsping his 
friend by the hand, he, after this, added: *' O ! Monteith, remember it, — un- 
derstand that I say it from this bed — we ministers have not preached the gos- 
pel in its simplicity. There has been my error. 1 want you to understand that 
Lsay it from this bed : — The gospel^ gospel is Ood^s appointed means for the 
salvation of the soul — philosophy wont do it." 

Pity it is that so few preachers learn the great fact here stated, till it is Um 
late to employ it to effect. But it is one of those facts which roust be learned 
over and over, must be impressed upon the mind in a thousand ways, before 
it becomes fully effectual, perhaps, in any mind. 



An Essay on the Improvement of Time. By John Foster, Author of «« '. 
on Dcdsion of Character," etc. Edited by J. E. Ryland, M. A. With a Pre- 
face by John Sheppard. New York : Robert Carter & Bros. 1864. 

1 In going from Manchester to Halifax, in Yorkshiie, some miles before you 
reach tlie latter place, the train carries you through one of the most delight- 
ful valleys of England. When you arrive within two or three miles of Hali- 
fax, another valley opens on the left. The slopes, which are well cultivated, 
are divided into fields, not like most of England, by the beautiful green hedges, 
but by stone walls such as you see in New England and some other parts of 
our country. On your left, on that slope, is pointed out to you the house in 
which John Foster was horn. Not far from it you may also see where Dan 
Taylor was horn, the distinguished General Baptist preacher and writer. 
Only a few miles over the heath will bring you to Haworth, the scene of the 
wonderful success of another preacher, born near where Foster and Taylor were. 
The same Haworth is now better known as the home and burial place of 
Charlotte Bronte. Foster was a weaver, but upon joining the Baptist chorch, 
h/B devoted himself to the ministry. Though an able preacher; he seemed to 
fail of winning and interesting the hearts of the common people. He was, 
however, so successful in writing essays, thnt he is frequently called the Es* 
sayist. 

At one time the essay contained in this volume was his own favorite ; but bis 
zeal in it did not hold out. It now appears for the first time, sixty years afler 
the author^s death. Those who have read his essay on Decision of Charac- 
tar will feel a considerable degree of disappointment upon first opening this 
book, and probably will not altogether recover from it when they have reach- 
ed the conclusion of the book. But despite this, they will confess they have 
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been most deeply and solemnly impressed, and that the second reading is more 
grateful to them than the first. 

The author who had, in writing this volume, a moral and practical aim, 
snd not a philosophical one, well says it is a theme difficult in the way of im- 
pressing the mind with its true importance, because it is so removed from 
direct and intimate relations to the sen^s. It may be that this hints at the 
general cause why his book grows in importance upon reflection. 

He treats his subject, after an introductory chapter, under the four following 
heads: The Value of Time ; The Capacity of Time ; The Swiftness of Time ; 
and the Ultimate objectrt of the Improvement of Time. 

**Our time,'* says he, ** taken throughout its whole extent, is a season of 
energy in its strictest sense ; for there is such a measure of duty pressing its 
claims on the whole length of life, and therefore upon every distinct portion 
of it, as the utmost possible efforts cannot more than disch^irge, nay, with the 
utmost efforts, will always do something less than discharge. Pythias 
Actually did accomplish his object within the lime. The mnn summoned 
to a sudden departure on a distant and hazardous expedition, possibly might 

finish his preparations by the appointed hour But the most 

strenuous efforts of virtue, carried forward throui^h every hour of our time, 
except what is surrendered to necessary sleep, will not only be unable to ex- 
ceed in any one point the standard of duty, but will, in the judgment of every 
wise and good man, continually fall short of that standard in many points ; it 
follows that every portion of our time is in a predicament at least as cogent 
as the small space allotted for Pythias* return to prevent the death of his 
friend, or the short interval supposed to be allotted to prepare for a distant en- 
terprise. And, therefore, the value of time, in such cases of emergency, is 
but the same as that f)f an equal portion in any part of the succession.** 

A Coici»RRnENRivB Qrammak of the English Language. For the use of Schools. 
By Simon Kcrl, A. M. Seventh Edition. Xew York : Blakemon & Mason. 
1863. 

Persons who have occasion to write our language, need not he informed 
that the grammars usually employed in our schools are altogether inadequate 
to meet their practical wants. Few of them give any adequate directions as 
to punctuation and other similar matters which must be heeded, if one would 
aim to write especially for the press. 

The ordinary 3chool«>books on the subject of grammar are but modifications 
usually of Murray's grammar, which was the best of its own day, and baa 
proved an almost inexhaustable fountain to writers who came after that au- 
thor. Few authors have attempted to make any advancement in the science, 
and such as have, have usually failed. 

The Grammar before us does not claim to differ much in matter from most 
others, and yet had it made that claim, it could have abundantly sustained it, 
80 far aa the science of grammar permits new matter. The author has been 
nntiring in his studies to present, from a very extensive examination of authors, 
every possible phase of the English sentence. The eirors which he presents 
for correction aie not mantifadured for tho occasion, but are, for the most 
part, collected from hooks which he himself has examined with great patience 
for that purpose, and others, in pursuance of his duty as a writer upon gram- 
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mar. His examples fur analysis and parsing, are very abondant^ and gathere 
from every variety of respectable authors. 

The rules of Syntax, which seem tc be abundant for every variety nf con 
struction, are exceedingly brief, and reduced to sixteen. Hit treatment of ih 
subject of analysis of sentences is admirable and exhaustive. We havefoun 
nothing elsewhere to compare with it. As much, considering the spac 
given to it, may be said of his article on the difficult and perplexing subject o 
punctuation. 

A few sentences from his analysis of Discourse uill not be out of plac 
here: 

"Discourso may be conveniently analyzed by resolving it into tix eli 
ments: two principal elements; two modifying elements^ a connecting demem 
and an independent element. The two principal elements Kie^ihe subject- 
nominatives, and predicate — verbs. . . The modifying elements ate eith< 
ac^fective elements or adverbial elements,^ . . '' The connecting elements ai 
the conjunctions, the prepositions, some adverbs, and the relative prnnouna 
"The independent dement may be a substantive, denoting what is addresse 
or what is the mere subject of thought; or it may be an interjection ; or it ma 
be something that represents an entire sentence, or stands as the fragment of 
sentence.** , 

In general, all those words, phrases, adjuncts, nnd relative sentences whic 
modify the subject — nominatives are treated as adjective dements. The ok 
virbial element modifies a verb adjective, adverb, and frequently the who 
predicate. 

The same House publishes a Primary Grammar, by the same author. M 
regard it decidedly better than any other primary grammar we have seen. 

One important recommendntion of both these books is that peculiar arrang 
ment by which the pupil derives practical advantage from each lesson as I 
proceeds. The pupil is not obliged, as in most grammars, to go half or tw< 
thirds of the way through the book before he can apprehend the least possib 
practical benefii which is to arise from the study of" Grammar." 



Life and Correspondekce of Theodore Parker, Mimster of the Twenty-eigh 
Congregational Society, Boston. By John Weiss. In two volumes. New Yoil 
D. Appieton & Co.* 1864. 

Mr. Weiss, the editor of these volumes, is a great admirer of Parker's do 
trines, and evidently more extreme in some things than Parker himself. Th: 
in one respect, is well. The tendencies of the system are not concealed, as t hi 
roi^ht hnve been by a conservative mind. On the other hand, the inferenc 
which naturally spring from the premises of Parker are not elaborated ai 
the author made responsible for holding all the hideous results to which tl 
premises feed. Taken in any view, and especially that ofjaimess, few m< 
have fared better jn the hands of their biographers. 

This work places before the reader the full story of Parker's life ; his bioj 
raphy in the ordinary sense, and the history of his opinions. Here are shon 
the premises with which be set out; the influences under which be develops 
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bissjsiem, and the various steps by which he reached the conclusions he an- 

BODDCed. 

After the perusal of this work, no reader will lonf^er wonder that the great 

body of the Unitarians held Parker, as they evidently did, a disturber of their 

P^ce, if not a heretic. The whole story, in brief, is this : Parker started 

with Unitarianism as true, and he followed it ont with rigid and consistent 

'<'Ri<% never shrioking from the conclusions to which Unitarianism legitimately 

leads. The conclusions were such as Unitarians did not wish to accept, and 

ibey did not thank the man who showed them that these horrible conclusions 

■Qnst be accepted, or the premises must be abandoned. 

To illustrate. Unitarians assert that Christ is not, in Tiis essence^ Divine. 
He may be admitted to be Divine by derivation, as men and angels ; but not 
divine in the sense of being of the nature or essence. In derived divinity, he 
>A above all angels and other created beings, in the Unitarian theory it may or 
<nay not be. But no matter for that, the foundation stone of Unitarianism is 
oot an affirmation as to Christ's nature, but a negation — that he is not of the 
•*ine essence with God. 

Unitarianism denies, says Parker, this divine essence to Christ. But why 
^ot tell what he is, as well as what he is not. If he is not uncreated, then 
^^sert out and out that he is created in the whole extent of his nature. Ab^ 
*«rt, moreover, that he is human. This Parker did without resting in a mere 
■^eeation. If Christ is not Divine, he is human. 

Next, if Christ is human, and only human, he is a sinner like others of the 
I'Ace ; he not only fell into errors, but into sins, says Parker. He had to 
■earn as other men learn, and only as others learn. 

If so, then the opinion of Christ is only a human opinion. If Christ held 

Moses, the prophets, and the Psalms inspired, as the word <9f God, testifying 

to his own mission as Messiah, that is only the opinion of a mere man, a Jew, 

^^itfa the prejudices and errors peculiar to Jews: Hence, there is no test 

of inspiration in what Christ might think and say. Easily from this Parker 

loaches the eonclusion that there is no inspiration only in the sense in which 

^▼ery man is inspired. The only difference in the inspiration between Isaiah 

and Barker is in quantity, not in quality. We think Mr. Parker and his disciples 

Would hold that Isaiah's inspiration, on many things, would hardly approxi- 

niate io quantity that with which Parker himself was blessed, but no matter 

about that, as it is only with them a question of fact, not ofquality. 

It easily followed that Parker, from such a position, should set out to show 
the great mistakes the Bible makes in teaching religion. Moses, the proph- 
sts, and the Psalms, with all their blunders, he thought better to read in meet- 
ings of devotion than Plato, but on this some of the pupils differ from the 
laaster, and think certain parts of Plato are rather better than many parts of 
the Bible. 

Reaching this point, of course it follows that the true religionist should set 
<^t to find from the light of nature in man, and of the universe outside of man, 
the troe religion — the absolute religion — the religion greater — higher — at 
l^^, more complete — than the fragmentary and sectarian religion which is 
^■«bt in the Bible. 
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By another process inevitably Uniiarianism loj^ically leads to similit ud 
the same redultf. Christ is created, says the Unitarian. Yes, says Paiker, 
and God may yet create a better and holier Christ. Christ is a creators, lai 
it is wicked to say creative power can go no farther. God may yet ereite a 
Christ to live seventy or eighty years. Then he would know mach non 
than the Nazarene, who died but a little past thirty. The Nazarene had the 
spontaneous intellect in wonderful fulness, but not the reflective. The Chriit 
to come, who may possibly live seventy or eighty years, will have the reflee- 
tive intellect in the same fulness that the former one had the spontaneous. 

Now, as blasphemous and as senile as these conclusions are, ihey are, oer- 
ertheless, as Parker showed, legitimate and inevitable from Unitarianism. Is 
it any wonder that the Unitarians were troubled with such unwelcome pilBto 
which their doctrines would inevitably bear them if they dared to follow tbea 
out logically ? How could they tolerate a man who made it hia business ta 
reveal to all travellers whose ears and eyes he could reach all the decajiof 
planks and rotten beams which he had discovered in the Unitarian ship ! 

Christ is of the same essence of God, or he is not. If he is, then the evan- 
gelical system is true. If he is not, then Unitarianism is only a respectable 
step toward the conclusions of Parker. How many who laugh about the oU 
Trinitarian controversy as turning upon an iota present or absent, would a^ 
by the perusal of these volumes that the ancients were wiser than those whs 
laugh at them. 

As it is our purpose hereafter to notice these volumes at length, we b^^ 
not quoted the passages which we might to show that we do not roisrepres^^ 
Ihe doctrines which appear over and over in the letters of Parker. S^^ 
ther can we now^peak of his sholarship, of his advocacy of the cause of t.^ 
slave ; of his last duys and death ; of his will, by which his great library ^ 
came the property of Boston, and other points of interest. 

A IIiSTORT OF Christian Doctrine. By William G. T. Shedd, D. D. In tr* 
volumes. New York : Charles Scribner. 1863. 

These volumes aie the result of several years investigation by the aotl^ 
while he held the professorship of ecclesiastical history in Andover TheolopJ 
cal Seminary. The method pursued is that of starting from the beginnings 
scientific reflection upon a given subject, and following it down to its lat^ 
and most complete statements. This plan, though it has its disadvantage 
will commend the volumes to most persons, instead of Ilagenbach's Histo^ 
if a choice has to be made between the two. 

The mature thoughts of the writer are expressed in a transparent sty 
The reader is borne along so naturally and pleasantly that he is fascinate 
with subjects for which he supposed he had no taste, or even patience. T ^ 
first chapter, or rather what is called the introduction, is one of the mostadnS 
rable in the work, and completely wins the confidence of the reader. He 
convinced that he has found a wise and agreeable guide for the particul 
work before him, and one who incidentally throws out most agreeable aS 
useful hints to help him in other duties. 

The first book treats of the influence of philosophical systems opoo the co 
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traction of Christian doctrine. In this chapter, the systems of Plato and 
Lridtotle, it seems to us, are made too nearly to cover the whole field of phi- 
Bophy. Tet these systems, and their relation to each other, are most admi- 
ibly discussed, as well as their relation to modern philosophy. Then fol- 
IV8 the Book upon Apologies, for which the former book is an excellent 
reparation. Then follows the third book, upon the History of Theolojzy and 
ihrisiology. This is, perhaps, on the whole, the ablest and best portion of 
lework. At all events, it so seems to us. This closes the first volume. 

The second volume is made up of four books: The first, the History of An- 
iropology; the second, of Soteriology ; the third, of Eschatology, and the 
)orth, of Symbols. 

Oq Milleoarianism the author sums up as follows: 

'*]. That Millenarianism was never the ecumenical faith of the church, 
id never entered as an article into any of tho creeds. 2. That Millenarian- 
m has been the opinion of individuals and parties only, — some of whom have 
ood in agreement with the Catholic faith, and some in opposition to it.*' 

On the Resurrection of the Body, the author says: 

''The doctrine of the resurrection of the body was from the beginning a 
irdinai and striking tenet of the Christian church. . • All the early fath- 
a maintain this dotrma with great earnestness and unanimity, against the oh- 
Hions and denial of the skeptics — of whom Celsus is the most acute and 
nffin^ in his attacks. Most of them believed in the resuscitation of the very 
9iebody that lived on earth. Only the Alexandrine school differed on this 
int." 

I*he italics 'iire ours. 

** Origen teaches that a belief in tho doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
^ot absolutely essential to the profession of Christianity, provided the im- 
'rtality of the soul be maintained. Yet he defended the church dogma against 
i objections of Celsus, rejectingy however, the doctrine of the identity of hod- 
^ 08 giving a handle to scoffers, . . . Jerome maintained the identity 
the resurrection-body with that laid in the grave, in respect to the very hair 
d teeth:' .... 

*Chrysostom asserted the identity of the two bodies, but directs particular 
ention to the Pauline distinction of a * natural body,* and a spiritual 

^ 

** The patristic theory of the resurrection. body, [that is, of the identical 

rticles of matter,] was transmitted also to the Protestant churches, and the 
itory of the dogma in modern times exhibits comparativelyyinr variations of 
5 traditional belief-^and these mostly in the line of Origen's specula- 

There is, perhaps, no distinctive Christian doctrine so much neglected in 
idern times as that of the resurrection. The above statements show that 
e theory of the identical particles of the body that dies as being those which 
mpose the resurrection-body, still prevails. If Celsus could bring objeo- 
ms against this theory, which made a man like Origen wince, in the light of 
lyaical science of our times, no doubt the more intelligent preachers hesitate 
> set forth this doctrine. So it comes to pass that tho precious doctrine of 
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the resurrection is scarcely preached at all, except by the least intelligent 
preachers. It is manifest that there is need of a new development of this doc* 
trine. Whenever it is alluded to now, it is, in substance, only the doctrine of 
the soul's immortality, not a distinctively Christian idea. 

To us it has for several years seemed very strange that so little attention, 
especially in a scientific age, has been directed to the distinction made by 
Paul, (1 Cor. loj) of the ** natural/* and *^ spiritual body.'* It seems that, as 
lonc^ ago as Chrysostom's time, there was quite as much made of it a& in oar 
times. The apostle is manifestly Hlustratinje this point, How can bodies be 
identical when tlie particles of matter are not identical f Of what use are his 
illustrations about the future body of the grain which is sown, and his asser- 
tion of the two kinds of bodies man possesses and is to possess, ** a natural 
body," and ** a spiritual body,*' only that he was speaking to the above ques- 
tion ? 

In the case of the wheat, or other grain sown, it is distinctly set forth that 
the body sown and the resurrection-body aro not identical, at least as to all 
the particles of matter. Can anything be more manifest ? What possible use 
can such an illustration have in proving the theory of identical particles. 
The seed, the life-principle, is sovm, but Ood giveth it a body. Not secures 
to it the possession of the old body in its identical particles. The seed, the 
life-principle, is first ; the body for the future harvest is second. The *' nat- 
ural body," in the case of man, is first, and the ''spiritual," or resurrection^ 
body, is second. Is it not perfectly manifest that in the case of the grain ^ 
Paul states a case o{ identity of species despite diversity of particles^ I^ 
like manner, in the case of mnn, the idefvtity of the individu His 
despite the diversity of the particles. As an argument, it would be a 
sequifer, but as an illustration simply, it is perfect. In the same line 
thought, it follows that as fish and bird arc adapted to the respective elemeiL. 
in which they live, so man has a' body in this world adapted to this worl 
and in the next he is to have a spiritual body adapted to that future worl 
and yet the individual identity is to be preserved as that of the species 
the case of grain, in the sowing nnd the reaping. 

If this is founded upon a correct exegesis, is it not worthy of attentioi 
Is not something of this kind needed to prevent the almost criminal neglect 
the doctrine of the resurrection ? 
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Article I.— THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST THE 

LORD. 

Whether wc consider the attributes or acts of God, they are 
too wonderful for our comprehension. The atonement, through 
the incarnation, sufferings, death and resurrection of Christ, es- 
pecially, moves us to exclaim : " 0, the depths of the riches, 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God, Iiow unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding out. For who 
hath known the Lord, and who hath been his counsellor?" 
With reason has ho said : ** For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith tlie Lord. For 
as the heavens are higher flian the earth, so are my ways high- 
er than your ways, and my tlioughts, tlian your thoughts." 

That one God should be revealed as Father, Son and Spirit,, 
is too wonderful for human reason ; that the Son should be- 
come a sacrifice and atonement for a sinful race, adds to our 
amazement; that he should effect this redemption through ter- 
rible sufferings, is an overwhelming fact. " O, the depths of 
the riches" of such an atonement! 

Christians have always been deeply interested in the nature, 
extent and effect of the sufferings of Christ, and varied are their 
speculations on the theme. Some claim that Christ was not divine, 
and that his sufferings were no greater than those of any other 

21 
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martyr, and were only valuable as an example. This is so 
plainly a mere human theory, and opposed to the plainest 
teachings of Scripture, that we dismiss it at once, as unworthy 
of discussion. 

Otiiers affirm that his human nature alone suffered, and that, 
so far as suffering was concerned, it was wholly human, only 
dignified by the association of the human with the Divine. Id 
this manner, it is thought that the human nature was made ca- 
pable of enduring more intense agonies than was possible in 
the case of any man not thus sustained; but the sufferings, ncv- 
ertheless, are believed to be wholly confined to the human na- 
ture. This view is sustained with great confidence by raanj, 
on the belief that it is impossible for Divinity to suffer. Their 
idea of God's nature is, that he is above the approaches of pain 
of any kind; that his perfection, his infinitude, his absolute holi- 
ness and wisdom, render it impossible for him to endure any 
degree of suffering. The list of distinguished theologians who 
have recognized the truth of this doctrine, is imposing. Among 
them are nearly all the Doctors of the Papal church ; Hooker, 
Tillotson, Pearson, Ilorne, and Tlorsclcy, of the English church; 
Carson, Hall and Gill of the Baptist church; Owen, Charnock, 
Edwards, Dwight, Mason, and Emmons of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian church, Watson and Clarke of the Methodist 
church, and many more, honored names among the champions 
of Christianity, might be given. Those who have asserted 
that God is impassible, however, seldom argue the point, but 
assume its truth to be indisputable, and build upon it according- 
ly. Kishop Pearson is about the only one who has given ns 
argument in support of it. He says : 

** The divine nature is of infinite snd eternal happiness, never to be diMarbed 
by the least degree of infelicity, and therefore subject to no sense of misery. 
Wherefore, while we profess that the Son of God did suffer for ue, we must 
&o far explain our assertion as to deny thnt the divine nature of our Savioar 
buffered ; for, seeing the divine nature of the Son is common to the Father 
and the Spirit, if that had been subject to his passion, then must the Father 
and Spirit have suflfered. Wherefore, as we ascribe the passion to the Son 
alone, so must we attribute it to that nature which is his alone, ,that is, the 
human. And then, neither the Fathei nor the Spirit appears to stiflfer, be- 
cause neither the Father nor the Spiiit, but the Son alone, is man, and so 
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)1e of safTering, whereas, then, the hnmanity of Christ consisted of a soui 
)0(ly, these were the proper subjects of his passion ; nor could he suffer 
ling but in both, or in either of these two." 

Far he it, therefore, from us to think that the Deity, which is immutable, 
1 suflTor ; which only hath immortality, could die. The conjunction with 
inity could put no imperfection upon the Divinity, nor can that infinite 
e, by any external acquisition, be any way changed in its intrinsical and 
itial perfections. If the bright rays of the sun are thought to insinuate 
;he most noisome bodies without any pollution of themselves, how can 
spiritual essence contract the least infirmity by any union with humanity ? 
nust neither harbor so low an estimate of the divine nature as to con- 
it capable of any diminution, nor so mean esteem of the essence of the 
d, as to imagine it subject to the suffering^ of the flesh he took, nor yet 
oundless an estimation of the great mystery of the incarnation, as to make 
roperties of one nature mix in confusion with another." (Pearson on the 
d, pp. 311, 312, 313. 

?'e have never met a more clear and forcible statement of 
doctrine of God's inability to suffer than this, with the rea- 
in support of it. Yet we arc not entirely satisfied of its 
idness. Some inquiries spring up, which,- if fairly answer- 
would relieve our minds of serious doubts. lie argues: If 
Son's divine nature suffered, the Father and Spirit must 
J suffered, because they are one ; but if this argument is 
jlusive, we must believe, that the Father and Spirit were 
mated when the divine Son was, for they are one. If the 
has such a personality as enables him to take a human 
y, without involving the same in respect to the Father and 
it, why may not suffering in his incarnation bo confined to 
peculiar personality ? 

he bishop argues that the idea of Divinity suffering implies 
Drfcction. How do we know that God may not endure suf- 
igs and still be immutable ? We can see that he cannot be 
cd to suffer, but why may he not voluntarily suffer, if infi- 
wisdom perceives a sufficient cause for it? Why should 
ntary grief imply imperfection, more than voluntary joys ? 
3 can so measure the attributes of the immutable God, as 
now that he cannot, in any case, or in any manner, suffer, 
lOut infringing upon his perfections ? An assumption that 
incarnation of the divine nature implies imperfection, and 
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is iliercfore impossible, has really more force than this cnc, 
asrainst the possibility of the divine nature of Christ's suffering, 
while in that incarnate state. We recollect no Scripture which 
declares that suflfcring is so radically incompatible with the 
divine nature, as to be impossible in any sense, and under all 
circumstances. It may be that he cannot suffer, but the wisdom 
of man is too limited to enable him to know that he cannot. 

It is presumption to assert that this or that is impossible 
with God, when the voice of revelation affords no positive light 
on the subject; and especially ought we to hesitate when the 
language of Scripture so strongly implies that Christ did suffer 
in his whole nature, the human and Divine. Whether these 
Scriptural representations prove that his whole nature partici- 
pated in the sufferings which he endured, every one must judge 
for himself; but every one can see that they arc of sufficient 
force to cause the candid to hesitate to assert that it was im- 
possible for his Divinity to suffer. 

Consider, then, those passages which represent Christ as 
suffering the loss of untold glories in order to save us. 2 Cor. 
8 : 9, " For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye, 
through his poverty might be rich." To what nature must 
these riches have pertained ? Is it possible to make the apos- 
tle mean that the riches of Christ's human nature were offered 
a sacrifice for sinners ? lie says of his earthly riches. Matt. 
8 : 20 : '' The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lav his head." 
And at no time on earth did he possess wealth. The riches, 
therefore, which he laid down, belonged to his divine natare: 
and the sacrifice of these, we are assured, was a part of the 
price of our redemption. Can we believe that there wasnoth* 
ing like suffering in this great sacrifice ? 

To the same import the Spirit speaks in Phil. 2 : 5 — 12, 
"Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jcsns: 
Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God: But made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
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n : And beini^ found in fashion as a man, he humbled him- 
md became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
r He was entitled to all honor as a God, but " made 
If of no reputation." Was it not his divine nature that 
this amazinpj stoop, to put himself within reach of fallen 
The glories and honors to which the Lord was entitled, 
ubt, were a source of delight, of nnspeakable joy, and 
must have been loss, and consequently suffering, in laying 
aside. Did the divine nature of Christ enjoy as much 
' and glory while in the flesh, as when in heaven ? Did he 
ly aside, sacrifice the great volume of this glory, and be- 
poor and despised, to save us ? This is corroborated by 
ord's memorable prayer, John 17 : 5, " And now, Father, 
y thou me with thine own self, with the glory which I had 
thee before the world was." 

) are asked, how it is possible for Divinity to suflFer? We 
I reply, how it is possible for Divinity to lay aside its glo- 
actually, positively, as to render such a prayer proper, as 
iviour offered to his Father ? It was not his human na- 
rhich had this glory witii the Father before the world was. 
s not his human nature that was longing and praying for 
istoration of that glory. 

d manifest in the flesh had left behind him rich, precious 
jd glory, which was a source of ineffable happiness, the 
f which even for the few years of the Lord's earthly mis- 
«ras a great sacrifice, and was felt to be a burden, a loss, 
3ring; and as his mission drew to a close, he yearned, 
'ith inexpressible earnestness prayed, for its restoration. 
Dnfess that we never could be quite satisfied with the 
that the humanity of the Lord only suffered, after study- 
ese gracious words, setting forth the sacrifices of our 
ur. To explain how this glory could be laid aside, wc 
t, any more than we can how Divinity could become in- 
ted. The facts are declared by one who does know what 
e in the case, and how and why the wonderful sacrifice 
ladc, and we are bound humbly, gratefully, and reverently 
;ept the declaration, 
21* 
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THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 

The Scriptures represent that Jesus Christ suflFercd and diad 
for our sins; and it is lei^itimatc to inquire, what this nane 
comprehends. Does it denote his human nature only, or both 
divine and human ? Have we one phrase to denote the human 
nature of Christ, and another his divine nature ? Or do the 
divine and human together make the one person who spoke, 
acted, lived, died, and rose again as Jesus Christ? Most cer- 
tainly this and the other names by which the Saviour is known, 
do not represent a mere man, nor the mere human nature of 
our Lord, but his whole nature, or natures, all that pertained to 
him, as Lord and Master. 

Luke 24: 2G, "Ought not Christ to have suflFered these 
things and enter into his glory ?" Who entered into this gl^* 
ry ? AVas it human nature alone ? What is signified by Christ ' 
The whole Saviour, or the human part alone ? 

Verse 4G, "And (Christ) said unto them. Thus it is writt^^' 
and thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to rise from thede^^ 
the third day." 

Acts n : 2, 3, " And Paul, as his manner was, went in un ^^ 
them, and three Sabbath days reasoned with them out of v^^^ 
Scriptures, opening and alleging, that Christ must needs ha^"^"^ 
suffered and risen from the dead ; and that this Jesus, whom 
preach unto yon, is Christ." 

We need not multiply these texts, for no one will deny th 
they refer to the entire person of our divine Lord; but son. 
will be likely to affirm, nevertheless, that while Divinity ws 
associated with humanity in the sacrifice, it was humanity aloi 
*that suffered ; and that the suffering is ascribed to the whol 
person with this limitation. And probably the following Scri] 
tures will be thought of as supporting such a limitation : 

1 Pet. 3: 18. ''For Christ also hath once suffered for sin: 
the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, being pi^ 
to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit." 

4: 1, "Forasmi^ch, then, as Christ hath suffered for us in tl 
flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same mind." 

These passages, and some others like them, have force 
support of the entire humanity of Christ^s sufferings, and vei 
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cogent arguments are drawn from tliera, which it is not easy to 
set aside. And we do not wish to detract from their force in 
the least. On a theme of this magnitude, lying so completely 
beyond the reach of human scrutiny, it behooves us to be mod- 
est and cautious in our assumptions and conclusions. Our only 
wish should be to know the exact sense of the word, and the ex- 
act truth touching this wonderful doctrine of Christ's suiTeringa. 
Though these passages seem to bear with considerable force 
in fuTor of the theory that it was his humanity alone which 
suffered, yet they arc by no means conclusive. It is consistent 
with this language to accept the other theory. For " suflFerings 
in the flesh," may properly mean, that Christ suflfered during 
his incarnation, which was true, whether his divinity participat- 
ed in that suffering or not. So we arc told, Heb. 5 : 7, tliat 
Christ " in the days of his flesh" '• oflFered up prayers and sup- 
plications, with strong crying and tears,'' but if the divine na- 
iJ^c partook of this great grief, the language could not have 
cen more appropriate. We do not see, therefore, that the 
postle's language is inconsistent with the idea that it was the 
hole nature of Christ which suflcred, for in either case, it is 
"He, that he was in the flesh when the cup of gall was drunk, 
id the grief endured, and his union with humanity was a capi- 
1 point in the transaction, which it was important to urge. 
^le incarnation was most likely to be denied by skeptics, and 
rice it was the more insisted upon by the apostles, when 
taking of the fact of the atonement. 

Xndecd, when we study these texts carefully, they seem rather 
favor the doctrine that it was divinity which suffered, and 
►t; mcrelv the human nature. Christ suffered in the flesh. 
^i€ Saviour, that which was characteristic of him, seems to 
Vce precedence ; he suffered in the ilesh. The flesh is the vc- 
Cile, the habitation of the sufferer. So men suffer in the flesh, 
XX it is the soul which suffers, the soul is the personality which 
tables the body to endure pain, the soul is the man ; the body 
only the machine through which tlie soul acts and endures, 
^hy may it not have been so with Christ? That which made 
im Christ, was his divine nature, and it is said that Christ 
differed in the flesh. Was it Christ that suffered^ or the flesh? 
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Was it the person, the real, divine person that suffered, or tl 
frame, the machine through which he acted ? It looks to I 
more than probable, that the inspired language assumes, thi 
whatever is included in the person of Christ, partook of ll 
sufferings which he endured. And this view is strengthened I 
the multitude of h^criptures which describe the sacrifice of tl 
Son of God for our sins. 

The ascriptions of praise to the Lamb that was slain, as s< 
forth in Rev. 5, strongly favors the idea that it was the who 
nature of Christ that made the sacrilice. Verse 6, " And I b 
held, and lo, in the midst of the throne, and of the four beast 
and in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb as it had bc< 
slain." How is this Lamb regarded among the heavenly thron*: 
Is there any distinction of natures? Ls he not revered as ai 
person ? V. 8, " And when he had taken the book, the fo 
beasts, and four and twenty elders fell down before the Lain 
having every one of them harps, and golden viols full of odo^ 
tvhich arc the prayers of the saints." V. 9, " And they sunfj 
new song, saying. Thou art worthy to take the book, and 
open the seals thereof; for thou wast slain ; and hast redeei 
ed us to God by thy blood, out of every kindred and tongi 
and people and nation ; .... ten thousand times tc 
thousand, aiid thousands of thousands, said with a loud voie 
Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and ric! 
cs and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and bles 



ing.'^ 



How much is included in this personality of the Lamb th; 
was slain ? He was worshipped as God, he had power as Go 
and to his offering of Iiimself for sin, the redemption of sinne: 
is ascribed, and all of tliis favors the theorv that the entii 
person of Christ partook of the sufferings of the atonemcn 
The common language of Scripture agrees with this. Acts ; 
14, 15, " But ye denied the Holy One, and the Just, and dcsi 
cd a murderer to be granted unto you ; and killed the Prince 
life, whom God hath raised from the dead; whereof we are wi 
ncsses." 1 Cor. 2 : 8, " For had they known it, they would n« 
have crucified the Lord of glory." 

Rom. 8 : 32, " He that spared not his own Son, but dcliverc 
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him up for us all, how sliall he not with him also freely give us 

all things." 

This is wonderful language. We are impressed with awe, 
and unutterable en^oiions, when we meditate upon the passion of 
oiir Lor^ as here set forth. What a spectacle before men and 
angds; "the Prince of life*' slain by those whom he came to 
redeem, and purchasing redemption by this very death I The 
Son of God, delivered to death, that we might live ! Who can 
comprehend this amazing event? Who can measure the suffer- 
ings which he endured in treading the wine-press alone, in car- 
rying our sins and bearing our sorrows, and tasting death for 
every man. Pious hearts have always melted in tender, over- 
whelming reverence in the presence of this sacrifice. Sinners 
have felt the wondrous power of this truth ; and the singers of 
Israel have poured out the sweetest, loftiest strains of song, 
descriptive of its magnitude, grandeur, and redeeming power. 
Watts, Wesley, Cowper, Smith, and nearly all Christian poets, 
havo sung of the death of our divine Lord, in language too 
strong to be confined to his human nature. 

" Well may the earth astonished shake, 
And nature sympathize, 
The sun as darkest night be black, 
Their Maker, Jesus, dies I** 

*' He left his throne above, 
His glury laid aside, 
Came down on wind's of love, 
And wept and bled and died.'* 

'* Well might the sun in darkness hide, 

And shut his glories in ; 
'When Christ, the mighty Maker, died 

For man the creature's sin.*' 

" O love divine, what hast thou done ! 

The immortal God hath died for me ! 
The Father's co-eternal Son 

Bore all my sins upon the tree ! 
The immortal God for me hath died ; 

My Lord, my love, is crucified/' 
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Wc give llicsc ([uotatioiis to show how the free spirit of 
Christian sonuj irlidcs into the sentiiiieiit of Divine suffering. 
Notliinjr t^hort of this is .satisfactory to the spiritual soul, that 
is aroused to the hiufher conccptionj- of the new life. This i:» 
its native atniOJ:!phcrc ; in this it rejoices, and feasts \vith inex- 
pressible dclii^ht. Were we to pur«re out of Christian song 
whatever favors the idea that the divine nature of Christ bore 
our sins, and sulTcred that we niitrht live, it would become in- 
sipid, and wholly unsatisfactory to the fervent, pious soul 

l]ut there are verv serious objections to this doctrine in the 
minds of many of the disciples of our Lord. They would mag- 
nify the atonement, but hesitate to concede that the divine na- 
ture of Christ could possibly suffer, and they therefore seek an 
interpretation of those passages which seem so strongly to as- 
sert this doctrine, so as to harmonize with their views of what 
is consistent with the divine nature. 

1. It is claimed that divinitv cannot suffer, beino: immutable 
and perfect. We have spoken of this objection already, and 
will here only remark, that it is impossible to prove it to be 
inconjistent with the immutabilitv of God, that he should vol- 
untarily suffer. Is God really as impassible as this theory rep- 
resents? The Bilde says that he rejoices and is grieved, why 
may he nut voluntarily ta'ke this great grief upon himself wb"**^" 
is involved in the atonement? 

2. It is said that Christ often speaks of himself in such tei'*^^ 
as jdainly distinguisli between his divine and human nature, 
and several passages of Scripture can be understood innootl^^^ 
wav ilum bv rccoirnizinir this dual nersonalitv. 

John 10: 2=^ and 11: 2S. are (juoted in proof of this pO^^* 
tinn. Thev nad : •' Mv Father which trave them me is grea-^^^ 
than all." •• I ixo unto mv Father; for mv Father is s^rcfi*^^'^ 
than I." 

There is no doubt but Christ, in some sense, was inferior^ *'^ 
the Father wliile on earth, but does this prove that it was ^^^^ 
human nature alone that was interior? How was it that '^^ 
Bacrifioed riches and became poor, tliat wc through his povc'"^-?' 
might bo rioli? What means it. that he left the glory which ^^ 
hftd with the Father before the world was ? Was not the i3 
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h inferior in some sense to the Son before the incarna- 
Hc certainly was not as rich, and did not have as much 
hile on carlh as before. Is it not likely that his inferi- 

the Father, dnrinp^ his incarnation, was exactly tho 

1 kind and de;^ree with his inferiority to his former self? 
n did not chaniro his essential attributes, cease to bo 

equal with the Father in naturej by becomin.15 Christ, 
iq\ ; and yet he did become poor, and laid aside his glo- 
lis change was official, a change of relations, and not of 
il character, and it was perfectly legitimate that he 
speak of himself while holding this subordinate office of 
ler, Mediator, Lamb of God, as subordinate, inferior to 
her, not merely in his human nature, but in the oflScial 
1 of his entire personality. So that the assumption that 
natures were so related that he suffered in one, and 
oily exempt from suffering in the other, does not follow 
is official inferiority of the incarnate Lord. 
If the divine nature suffered, then the Father and Spirit 
Lvc suffered." 

docs not follow. If the Son could become poor, lay 
is glory, and become incarnated, without involving the 
and Spirit in the t^ame sacrifice, so he may have suffered 
wn person, without involving the other persons in the 
in the same. 

The sufterinirs of Christ terminated in death, and it is 
to assume that divinitv can die." 

!.-• sec. What is death ? It is a mode of passing from 
sent life, in which the whole person participates. Old 
is arc broken up, new ones arise. The body dies, the 
man dies, and yet nothing about him ceases to exist* 
ion of soul and body is dissolved, but both soul and body 
ist. The life was always in the soul, and was lent to 
y, and as the soul goes out of the house, the life goes — 
sc is tcnantless. Tiie soul lives in a new relation, but 
life is ended, it has died to its body-life, its body rela- 
s partnership life, and now lives a different life. Did 
tend the dissolution ? It was the soul that endured it. 
ere fear, sorrow, hope, or dispair? The soul felt the 
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whole. And yet the essential, peculiar life of Uie soul surviv 
the dissolution. 

When Christians speak of man's dyinjr, they never mean ll 
the soul loses consciousness, or any of its essential propcrti 
or vital forces. Why, then, should they be troubled with t 
idea that Christ died, that his whole nature died, just as tri 
as the whole nature of man dies? Loss of essential attribul 
and consciousness is not implied in either case. Why ii:ay i 
the divine Spirit in Christ have participated in his death str 
gle, felt all its pangs, bitterness, anguish, while yet retain 
its own wonderful attributes and power, as well as the soul 
man endure what it does in death, and yet suffer no change 
its native powers? Unitarians sometimes assert, that if Ch; 
was God, then our God died, and the world was without a C 
three davs. Well, tliev have the same reason to assert t 
that others have that Divinity could not have suffered, beca 
the death of Christ in that case would involve the unconscic 
ness of Divinity. Neither assertion is well taken, because 
death of Christ, on the the theory that Divinity joined in 
struggle, implies no such thing as loss of consciousness, 
merely participation in the pains, the sorrows of the strugj 
as the soul of man partakes of them in his death. 

We need not, therefore, be shocked, when the apostles sp< 
of our being redeemed by the blood of God, Acts 20: 28, j 
of the death of the "Prince of life," '-the Lord of glory," " 
Son of God," for the blood which was shed by Christ belon| 
to his God-ship, just as truly as the blood of man belongs 
his rational, real person. The body and the blood are physi 
symbols of the life of the soul, and belong to the soul, and i 
this relation to the soul which gives them value, sacredne 
and the bodv and blood of the divine Lord, which were offe 
for our salvation, derived their value and sacrcdness from 
presence and acceptance of the divine Spirit. The Son \ 
there, the Son acted through those material members, was 
suited, tempted, persecuted, grieved, through them; the blc 
which were laid upon that body reached the wonderful nat 
that dwelt within ; every nail which pierced those hands i 
feet, were contemptuously driven into his nature as Prince 
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life; those groans were the utterance of the eternal Word, cry- 
ing out under the woes which our sins had brought upon him ; 
the bitterness of gall entered his great heart, which so loved 
his enemies, that he voluntarily chose this poverty, this nega- 
tion of glory which he had with the Father before the world 
was, this shame, ignominy, grief, that they might live; the wail 
which those lips uttered on the cross, was the wail of the Son 
of God, feeling now the climax of that mystcrial deprivation 
of divine glory, riches, bliss, which he had sacrificed, that sense 
of inGnite want, which no other being in the universe ever felt, 
or could feel, that culmination of pain, which had rested like a 
mountain upon his nature since he left the courts above, and 
now breaks out in that woeful lament, "My God! my God I 
why hast thou forsaken me !" So the presence of the Word, 
the real Son, and his personal participation in all of these ex- 
periences, make up the atonement, and through these sufferings 
we have eternal life. 

THE VIEWS OF CHRISTIAN SCHOLARS. 

Not a few of the most learned and pious divines have held 
^hat the divinity of Christ in some way participated in the suf- 
ferings of the atonement, just how and to what extent, of course 
they do not attempt to define, but ascribe to the Word real 
sacrifice for sinners. 

Bishop Beveridge, — Sermons, Vol. 1. p. 128. 

** When He died, God himself may be truly said to have laid down his 

^''e ; for 80 his beloved disciple saith expressly : " Hereby we perceive the* 

*<*ve of God, because He laid down His life for us." 1 John, 3 : 16. Strange 

^^pressions! Yet not so strange as true, as being uttered by truth itself. 

^^ilher will they seem strange unto us, if wc truly believe, and consider that 

*^^ yxho suffered all this was and is both Gad and man ; not in two distinct' 

Persons, as if He was one person as God, and another person as man, accord* 

*^Jf to the Nestoriun heresy ; for if so, then His sufferings as man would have 

y^-eu of no value for us, nor have stood us in any stead, as being the suffcr- 

^'^Ss only of a finite person ; but He is both God and man in one and the same 

Person, as the third general council declared out of the Holy vScripturcs, and 

*l«e Catholic church always believed." 

Dr. ChalmerSy — Lectures on Romans. 

" Jt blunts the grntiinde of men when they think lightly of the sncrifico 
^hieh God had to make when He gave up His Son unto the death ; and^ 

22 
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akin to this pernicious irnagiDaiion, our gratitude is further deadened and 
made dull, when we think lightly of the death itself. His death was the 
eqnivalant fur the puniw^hmeni of guilty millions. In the account which ia 
given of it, wo hehold all the eympioms of a deep and dreadful endurance — of 
an agony which was shrunk from even hy the Son of God, though he bad all 
the strength of the divinity to uphold him. — of a conflict and a terror, and a 
pain, under vvhich omnipotence itself had well nigh given way, acd whichf 
while it proved that the strength of the sufferer was infinite, proved that the 
•in for which he suflercd, in its guilt and in its evil, was infinite also. Cbrisi 
m^dc not a seeming, hut a suhstantial atonement for the sins of the world. ' 
There was something more than an ordinary martyrdom. There was an ac- 
tual laying on of the iniquities of us all, and houever little we are fitted foT 
diving into the mysteries of the divine jurisprudence — however obscurely ^^^ 
know of all that was felt by the Son of G<»d, when the dreadful hour and 
power of darkness were upon him, yet \vc may be well assured that it wa-s no 
mv»ckery ; that something more than the mere representation of a sacrific^t 
it was moiit truly and essentially a sacriricc itself — a full satisfaction renderco 
for the outrage that had been done upon the La\%giver — his whole authority 
vindicated the entire burden of his wrath discharged. This is enough for ^" 
the moral purposes that are to be gained by our faith in Christ's pro pitiat !«->'*• 
It is enough that we know of the travail of his soul. It is enough that he ^^" 
changed places with the world he died foi, and what to us would have h^^^ 
the wretchedness of eternity, wus all concentrated on him, and by him 
fully borne." 

Johii Wesley^ — Works, Vol, 2, pp. 44, 45. 

** Behold if God so loved us, we ought also to love one another. If God 
loved us — observe the stress of ihe argument lies on this very point — so lo 
us — as to deliver «ip his only Son to die a cursed death fur our salvation, 
loved, what manner of love is this, wherewith God hath loved us, so as to g 
his only Son, in glory equal to the Father, in majesty co-eternal? W 
manner of love is this, whorewith the only begotten Son of God hathsolov 
as to empty hhnself^ as far as possible, of his eternal Godhead ; as to div 
himself of that glory which he had with the Father before the world bega 
as to take upon him the form of a servant, being ft)rmed in fashion as a ma 
and then to humble himself still further, ' being obedient unto death, even i 
death of the cross.' " 




Dr, Harris — The Great Teacher , p, lOG. 

•* And how does it enhance our conccj^tions of the divine compassion, wh 
wo reflect thai there is a sense in which the snflferings of Christ were thcs 
ferings of the Father also ! From eternity tbnir divine subsistence in the u 
ly of the Godhead had been only short of identity ; norcould the circumsta 
of the Saviour's humiliation in the slightest degree relax the bonds of this n 
lual in-being. While walking the earth in the form of a servant, he co 
•till affirm, * My Father is in me and 1 in hinj.' *I and my Father arc one. 
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**The love of Gud, then, invites our admiration, not only as it at first sent 
bis only begotten Son ; bat duiing every moment of the Saviour's sojourn on 
earth, that love was repeating its pift, \(as makinj^r an infinite sacrifice for sin- 
ners; white every pan^^ he endured in the prosecution of his work was tho 
infliction of a wound in the very heart of paternal love. Who, then, shall 
veotore to speak of tho appeal which was made to that love, of the trial to 
which that love was put when the blessed Jesus look into his hand the cup of 
•offering, when his capacity for suffering was the only limitation his sufier- 
in^rs knew ^ Jf it be true that God is always in vital sympathetic communi- 
cation with every part of the suffering creation, that as the sensorium of the 
universe, he apprehends every rmocion, and commiserates every thrill of an- 
guish, how exquisitively must he have felt the filial appeal, when, in the ex- 
Jremiiy of pain, in the very crisis of his agonizing task, the Saviour cried, 
* My God : my God ! why hast thou forsaken me V *' 

** What a new and amazing sight, then, does it give us into bis love for sin- 
ners, that it was able to bear the stress of this crisis, that it did not yield and 
give way to the incalculable power of that appeal I This is a circumstance 
^hich, if I may say so, puts into our hands a line, enabling us to fathom bin 
love to an infinite depth ; but we find it immeasurably deeper still. It invests 
^he attractions of the cross with augmented power, for in the sufferings of that 
•cene we behold more — if more we are capable of seeing — more even than the 
love of Christ In every pang which is there endured we behold the throes of 
paternal love, the pulsations and tears of infinite compassion ; more than the 
creation in travail, the divine Creator himself travailing in the greatness of in- 
finite love." 

Professor Vinctj — Vital Christianity, p. 293. 

*' Either the human heart is incapable, from its nature, of feeling love, or 
^bat roan will feel it, who, enveloped in ignorance as a garment, has seen the 
^Ofl of glory descending even to him, to seek him in the depths of his dis- 
R^stce ; who, from the gloom and sorrow in which his conscience kept him 
Plunged, has seen himself transported into a region of light and happiness; 
^^^o, in respect to himself, has seen verified that amazing language of the 
P^'c^phet, ** In all their afflictions he ^as afflicted;" who has seen, — O mys- 
'^>"^, miracle ! — his God travelling by his side in the rugged path of life; 
'^^^i/, voluntarily assumin*; the burden which was crushing; him; a God hum- 




ity 

."-^cn in the ancient dispensation ; he has been shown the very steps of God 
'^^pressed upon the dust of aires, and mingled with the footprints of the ha- 
*^9n race; but at the trace which that God has left on the rock of Calvarj, 
^« ruck of his heart is broken, the veil of his understanding torn away." 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The suffcriugs of Christ form the centre of the gospel 
Scheme, and the hope of a lost world. We may not be compe- 
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tent to decide whether divinity actually suffered or not, in this 
wonderful sacrifice, but we do know that Christ was no ordina- 
ry martyr, and endured what no mortal ever did or ever could 
endure. 

We are fully pursuaded of the followinu: facts: 
1. The theory of God's impassibility has caused many to 
regard him as destitute of emotion^ and unmoved by human 
suffering. 

Pious people doubt the prevalence of prayer and the active 
sympathy of God, because it is thought that divine perfection 
is inconsistent with such emotions and attentions as sympathj 
and answers to prayer imply. Chalmers speaks of this error, 
and very properly warns the people against it. 

**I fear, my brethren, that there is a certain metaphysical notion of tb* 
Godhead which blunts our feelings of obligation for all the kindness of b** 
good-will, for all the tenderness of his mercies. There is an academic ihe®^' 
ogy which would divest him of all sensibility, which would make of hitti * 
Being devoid of all emotion and all tenderness ; which concedes to him po^"^' 
and wisdom, and a sort of cold, and clear, and faultless morality, but whi<5" 
would denude him of all those fond and fatherly regards that so endear ^^ 
earthly parent to the children who have sprung from him. It is thus that G<^^ 
has been presented to the eye of our imagination as a sort of cheerless »>*^" 
abstract Divinity, who has no sympathy with his creatures." 



Prevalent views of tlie sufferino-s of the mere human natti*-' 
of Christ rather tend to promote such cold views of God, a. ^ 
to increase doubt as to the reality of his being affected at 
by our sufferings or our joys. But if it be true that the & 
actually became poor, and suficred that we might be saved; ^ 
have the guarantee that he will with him also freely give us 
thini]:s. 

2. The efficiency and value of the atonement is enhanced 
the suff'erings of Christ are magnified. 

If his human nature alone endured the pain, the sacrifice 
far less impressive, than would result from the active particip^ 
tion of the divine nature. The value of the sacrifice is in pt^ 
portion to the dignity of the being which was laid upon the 
tar; if his human nature alone was offered, we have but a h 
man sacrifice; if the divine Son made an offering of kimsel 
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took sorrow to his own nature and heart, then the sacri- 
is infinite, and no language can describe, or finite mind 
mate, its value. 

. This scheme of saving sinners through suffering shows 
Is love and wisdom. 

one can doubt but that God reveals his love by volunta- 

taking this burden of suiforing to save thtJ sinner, more 

he posiibly could by executing his law against sin, 

e also proved his love of holiness and hatred of sin by this 

ns, more emphatically than punishment of sin could have 

2. The parent shows his love of justice when he punishes 

vicked son. But if he studies and contrives, and incurs great 

Misc, hardship, toil, and suffering, to reform him, and make 

a virtuous, dutiful and happy son, he shows vastly stronger 

of virtue than of punishing. If sin was a trifle, if he es- 

led it of little importance whether the sou obeyed or not, 

rould of course make no such effort to reform him. So the 

irings of ihc Son of God to reform and save sinners would 

have been incurred had not God been intensely opposed to 

and the extent of the sufferings which he endured shows 

great is his love of obedience and hatred of rebellion. 

. If the divine nature of Christ did really suffer, the power 

ic atonement appears to be rnuch greater than by the other 

s are the sufferings, so is the assertion of God's love of bo- 
ss, and hatred of sin ; so his purpose to maintain hisauthor- 
and law at all hazards; so do all rational beings, see that 
ffering; pardon, the law is not in the least relaxed, and that 
;e who arc not moved by these sufferings to reform, will 
ly endure the whole curse of the law, and the curse of do- 
ing this wonderful grace, also added. 

ach a sacrifice reveals God to the universe in a new light, 
ts him in the eyes of all rational beings, adds to his influ- 
} and moral power in the universe, and hence increases his 
ority and power over his subjects, so that he can pardon 
yet give no encouragement to sin. 

he power of such sufferings to reform the sinner is an ex- 
$tless theme, we cannot enlarge upon it in this paper. If 
22* 
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snch love, such suQcrings as Christ endured, fail to move the 
hearts of sinners to repentance, there is no power in theworW 
which can. 

" Was it for crimes that 1 have done, 
He groaned upon the tree! 
Amazing pity, grace unknown 
And love beyond degree." 



Art. II.— WOMAN'S PRIVILEGE IN WORSHIP. 

It is a question of no small importance, not only to thc?^' 
selves, but to the cause of rcIiGjion irenerallv, what coarse tl^c 
female members of our churches should take in meetings ^^ 
worship. Should they worship in silence, or take a part; ix'O^ 
if 80, what part with their brethren? In the earlier history ^* 
the Freewill Baptists, this was hardly a question; but lattoi''-' 
Buch has been the practice of many, that not a few are atal^>^'* 
to know what duty requires in this respect; and a still grefltt*^^ 
number, it is to be feared, here find an excuse for indiflercd <^ *' 
The prevailinii; custom in most of the Congregational, Pre&*^ J' 
terian, and Calvinistic Baptist churches, has also its influeJ^^^ 
with us. 

In this, as in other matters of religion, we are not to bcg*^^^^^^' 
crned by human examples or fashions; but by the Bible, <-^ ^^ 
only rule of faith and practice; and our purpose in tliis arti^^^^^. 
is to inquire what is the teaching of the sacred Word on 1 1""^^* 
subject ? 

1. We find, then, that the in?j>ired apo.stles taught that C-^^^ 
gospel, in its privilegcs,recogiiizcs no distinction of sex, " Th^ ^^ 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, M-'*'^^^ 
is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesu 
Gal. 3 : 28. Everywhere in giving instruction in duty the sa 
principle is followed, and no difference made in this partical 

2, The practice in the apostolic church was the same. 
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cnco, note the lanpfuagc used by Paul with reference to a 
t of order in the churches : "Every man praying or proph- 
ng, having his head covered, dislionorcth his head. But 
y woman that praycth or proplicsielh with her head uncov- 
, dishonoretli her head." 1 Cor. 11:4,5. Prophesying 
one form of religions teacliing, practiced, as is thus seen, 
J by men and women. Prayer also belonged as a duty and 
ilcge to both. These duties were not private, but public, 
aiiiing to the worsliip and ordinances of the church, as ap- 
3 from the connection. In the second verse the apostle 
ks of the *' ordinances" he delivered them, and in the eigh- 
th verse, of their "coming together in the church." 
oticc also the honorable mention of women who rendered 
ntial service to the. church. "I commend unto you Phcbe 
sister, which is a servant of the church which is at Cenchrea : 
ye receive her in the Lord, as becometh saints, and that 
ssist her in whatsoever business she hath need of you ; for 
hath been a succorer of many, and of myself also." Rom. 
1,2. The appellation .^ftfrran/, here applied to Phebe, is 
le original [diaconos] often rendered deacon, as its etymol- 
indicates, and is the one used in 1 Tim. 3 : 8, and similar 
;age??. 

Iso otlier salutations in the same connection: " Greet Pris- 
, and Aquila, my helpers in Christ Jesus: who have for my 
laid down their own necks : unto whom not only I give 
ks. but also all the churches of the Gentiles." Rom. 16:3, 
"Greet Mary, who bestowed much labor onus." Rom. 16: 
It is not necessary to cite the case of Lydia, Acts 16 : 12 — 
md similar examples, showing the distinction and useful- 
1 of Christian women. 

. Jesu.^, in all his labors and teachings, regarded woman as 
ipying a like elevated position. He did not found churches, 
labored as a missionary; we have not, tlierefore, special 
ledents from him respecting church order and discipline, 
nfolding, however, the principles of his religion, and extend- 
its invitations, he made no distinction between men or wo- 
, but treated them as having under the gospel the same 
ts and privileges. As instances of bis manner in this re- 
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spcct, sec his conversation with the woman of Samaria^ John 4, 
through whose exhortation many were converted. Also his in- 
timacy with the family of Martha, Luke 10:38 — 42; John 11:5. 
" Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus." From 
his birth to his ascension holv women were 1ms intimate com- 
panions, and partakers with him in his journeys, teaching, devo- 
tions, trials, sufTcrinjrs, joys, and triumphs, equally with pious 
men; thus showing the estimation and honor in which both alike 
were held bv him. 

4. We refer, finally, in this connection, to the equality and 
nnity of man and woman, as originally created. *^ And God 
said, " Let us make man in our image, after our likeness : and 
let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and. over all the earth, and 
over every creeping thing that creepcth upon the earth. So God 
created man in his own inmge, in the image of God created he him : 
male and female created he them. And God blessed them, and 
God said unto them. Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the . 
earth, and subdiic it: and have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living ihintj: 
that movcth upon the earth.'* Gen. 1 : 26 — 28. And at the 
conclusion of the second account given more at lenuth. we have 
the record : " Therefore shall a man leave his father and motli- 
cr, and shall cleave unto his wife: and they shall be one flcsli." 
Gen. 2 : 24. 

The unity and equality of the sexes, as thus declared in their 
original constitution, and fully recognized in all their subseqncnt 
history, in the Scriptures, and especially under the gospel, docs 
not preclude the idea that there may have been a diBcrence in 
their powers physically, mentally, morally; or in their sphercj* 
of action; or a subordination in some respects of one to the 
other. Variety, even in connection with unity, is manifest in 
all the works of God. An appropriate division of labor is es- 
sential to the highest good of all. It will not be claimed, then, 
that in the duties of religion, and of worship, there is never to 
be any distinction or subordination; but none that shall inter- 
fere with the equal rights and privileges of all before God. If 
man and woman are equal and one, as shown by the divine 
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SVord, then nolhing should ever be allowed to destroy such 
equality and unity in the sacred duties of religion. 

But it has been asserted that in the fall woman lost her unity 
ind equality with man; and reference in proof is made to the ^ 
jcntence pronounced upon her. " Unto the woman he said, I 
will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy conception: in sorrow 
:hou shalt l)rin^ forth cliildren : and thy desire shall be to thy 
insband, and he shall rule over thee." Gen. 3: 16. Also the 
angnaj];e of the apostle: "But Adam was not deceived, but the 
woman beinj^ deceived was in the transj2:ression." 1 Tim. 2 : 
14. Hence it is inferred by some that, since the fall, woman is 
lot only subordinate^ but inferior to man. 

Were this admitted, it would not necessarily be any thing 
norc than physical and civil : it could not be claimed as per- 
:aining*to her moral condition and responsibility. If, after the 
original sin, she is still alike with him immortal, and united 
with him in the destinies of the world, as all admit, then, as both 
were involved in sin and condemnation, and salvation was pro- 
irlded for both on the same condition, it would follow tliat mor- 
illy and spiritually they stand as beforC; on the same platform. 

Or, were it admitted, that under the former dispensation her 
prerogatives and privileges were restricted, this must have been 
but temporary; since, as before seen, under the gospel no such 
distinction is allowed, " there is neither male nor female." 
What is lost under the law, is restored under grace. 

Whatever view we may take of these points, it is evident 
that the essential unity and equality of the sexes remain, as ap- 
pears from the whole tenor of Scripture, both of the Old and 
New Testament. The question is explicitly settled by Christ 
himself. " The Pharisees also came unto him, tempting him, 
and saying unto him, Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife 
for any cause? And he answered and said unto them, Have ye 
not read that he which made them at the beginning, made them 
male and female. And said. For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife: and they twain 
shall be one flesh ?" Here Jesus refers to their original unity 
as still existing, and^adds : " Wherefore they are no more twain, 
bat one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let 
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not man put asunder." Matt. 19: 3 — 6. So also Paul: «t 
that lovcthhis wife loveth himself." Eph. 5: 28. 

Nothing can be plainer than these declarations of the insp* 
ed Word, and perhaps we should apologize for laboring tl 
point so much. Paganism in all ages has degraded woman i 
the last degree; but Christianity elevates and sustains bcr 
her true position, as the equal companion of man. With hi 
8he shares the joys and sorrows, the burdens and responsibi 
ties of life: and especially is she entitled to the same privileg 
with him in the worship of God, the Father of us all. 

On this subject, we quote with pleasure from a distinguish 
author.* 

'* What is thero in the nature of a man, or in the nature of a woman, or 
the law of their connection, or in the structure of human society, that roal 
it unreasonahle for women to mix in promiscuous gatherings, and to cmp! 
freely their faculty of discourse on all mmncr of topics of conversation, 
which does not suffer them to open their mouths, in similar assemblages, ud 
subject of religion ? What is there in religion itself, so peculiar, soremarka 
that a man may talk of it with all freedom to many or to few, in doors or out, 
that it may not be mentioned, except in the privacy of her secret chamber 
her who shares more largely in its present benefits than man, but who 
had the misfortune to he born a woman ? Docs the God of nature, any n 
than the God of revelation, make any such distinctions, either between 
male and the female, or between the fit subjects of their speech, as to ine 
the one and not the other in the right ot speaking openly and freely of r< 
ion? When a score, or a hundred, or a thousand of both sexes meet, on 
social occasion, or for any purpose nut professedly religious, the voic 
woman is always more than welcome. Her presence is like the present 
an angel ; and she renders attractive everything that she is suffered to r 
her own, or 10 bring within the limits of her influence. The gift of 8p< 
wherever she is allowed its use, never shows its full perfection, never a 
forth with the whole of its expressive sweetness, except when it drops j 
her sot't and mellow jjp. In music she is acknowledged to stand preemin 
she takes as her own the leadinf^ part ; the very soul of the song is hers : 
full, clear, joyous voice is heard ringing out the high melody above all 
voices ; she commands the ear and takes the heart of her rapt audience; 
in her victory the art receives the honors of its loftiest triumph. Why 
not that voice in speech, as well as that voice in song, with equal prop 
be lent to add its attractions to the subject of religion t May not she, 
comes nearest to our conceptions of an inhabitant of heaven, freely ad( 
her appeals to earth, in behalf of what constitutes the life of the celest 
Does not the theme especially belong to her ? Is it not peculiarly her o« 

• Rev. Dr. Tefft. 
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Most assuredly, must every one reply, whose mind is not 
erverted by tradition or traininjj;; and with the numerous ex- 
mples furnished by the Bible of illustrious women, who devot- 
d themselves to the service of God and the advancement of 
is cause on earth, we can but feel that it is wron<^ and wicked 
5 put obstacles in tlie way of any to the most exalted privi- 
jgc of social worship. 

Wc have alluded to the fact that a different view is taken of 
his sul)jcct i)y some, and a corresponding practice prevails in 
ome denominations. And we would not close this article with- 
ut a fair notice of their objection. It is founded chiefly on 
he following passage, Paul's language. "Lot your women keep 
ilence in the churches; for it is not permitted unto them to 
peak: but they are commanded to be under obedience, as also 
laith the law." 1 Cor. 14: 34. 

Whatever was the meaning of the apostle in this passage, 
?hich has been variouj^ly interpreted, he should not be conaid- 
jred as teaching a sentiment contradictory to what he elsc- 
?hcrc taught, even in the same epistle. He distinctly recog- 
lizes her privilege of taking an active part in public worship, 
'efcring to \\qy praying ^m\ prophesying. 1 Cor. 11:5. He 
)70uld not then, almost in the same connection, prohibit her 
rom taking any part in worship. No sane man, least, of all the 
ipostle, would commit such an absurdity. What then is the 
jcntiment ? 

We regard the passage as having no reference to social wor- 
ihip,or indeed to any ac.t of devotion. In some of the churches, 
jven in tlie apostles* time, disorder and scandalous abuses had 
entered. The fourteenth cliaptcr of PauFs first epistle to the 
[Jorinthians is aimed to correct such impropriety. He begins 
)y commending the gift of prophesy as better than those which 
lome coveted, e^^pecially the gift of tongues. '• He that proph- 
jsietli, spcaketh unto men to edification, and exaltation, and 
joinfort. He that speaketh in an unknown tongue edifieth him- 
jelf ; but he that prophesielh edifieth the church," verses 3, 4. 
Saving discussed this matter at length, he thus alludes to a 
endency to disorder: "How is it then, brethren? when yo 
;oDic together, every one of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, 
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hath a tongue, hath a levclation, hath an interpretation. Let 
all thing? be done unto edifyinp:." Verse 26. Again, " Let all 
thincjs be done dccenllv and in order/' Verse 40. 

In the eleventh cliapter, also, the apostle treats of points of 
propriety and order, and refers to some flagrant abu.ses. "For 
first of all, when ye come tojrctlicr in the church, I h.ear that 
there be divisions amonj^ you; and I partly believe it. . . 
For in eating every one takcth before other his own supper: 
and one is hungry and another is drunken." Verses 18 — 21. 
Now whenever any such unholy emulation, strife or abuse arose, 
what was the duty of woman ? To join in it, or attempt to 
suppress it? Clearly not. Under such circumstances the part 
of woman was silence. It was not her prerogative to admin- 
ister church discipline. 

In another letter Paul m.akes a similar injunction: "Let the 
woman learn in silence with all subjection. But I puficr not a 
woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over man, but to be in 
silence. For Adam was first formed, then Eve^" &c. 1 Tim. 2: 
11 — 13. The sentiment in all this clearly is, that woman is not 
to assume a jjlace above man. In the creation, though made 
the con)panion and equal of man, he was made the head; and 
this arrauirement is to continue. She is not to usurp his place, 
or as.sume to rule or teach him ; but, in this respect, to be his 
subordinate, to bo in subjection. Such is the principle. 

This is applicable in matters of religion. It is not the pre- 
rogative of woman to govern the church, to direct its discipline, 
to correct its disorders and abuses: or to administer the ordi- 
nances, or engaL^* specially in teaching the church. In the di- 
vision of labor divinely assigned, such is not her place. 

Still she has an important, an essential part in the privileges 
and duties of the church. As she is a helper everywhere else, 
so of course is she to be in the house of God, where her influ- 
ence should ever be felt as an angel of mercy and love. Espec- 
ially in the devotional services of social worship, in the pmyer 
and conference meeting, is it her privilege to join in the offer- 
ings made to the God and licdecmer of us all. It is a blessing 
not only to herself, but equally so to her brethren, and the com- 
mon cause. Herd the blessedness of the gospel is realized un- 
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der which, " there is neither Jew nor Greek, there i^ neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor female: for ye are 
iLi. ONE IN Christ Jesus." 

Her privilege in this respect was fully recognized in the 
primitive church, as appears from such historical testimony as 
the following: 

*' Woman, among the early Christians, had xhe fullest freedom in the 
honse of worship ; and the consequence was, not only that she added vastly 
to the success of Christianity in those times, but her own character was won- 
derfully elevated and her genius developed by this equality of right. It is 
said that Lybanius, on seeing the mother of St. Chrysostom, a most noble 
Woman, exclaimed : * What women these Christians have.'"* 

Here also is a fulfilment of the ancient prophecy: "And it 
shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour out 
n^y Spirit i^on all flesh : and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and your 
old men shall dream drea^ns : And on my servants, and on my 
hand-maidens, I will pour out in those days of my Spirit; and 
they shall prophesy." Acts 2 : 17, 18. Joel 2 : 28, 29. 

It is not for us to prescribe the limits of her duty. In view 

^f such memorable instances as that of Miriam, Ex. 15 : 20, 21 ; 

I^eborah, Judges, 4:4; Huldah, 2 Kings 22: 14; Anna, Luke 

2 : 36; Phcbe, Rom. 10: I, 2; and the Marys, we would not 

®^y what duty God may open to her, nor on any account hinder 

'^Gf from obeying the divine injunction. Without discussing 

liei-c any questions that may arise in regard to extraordinary 

^^Oowments and duties, we now consider simply her privilege 

^^cler the gospel with reference to the devotions of the sanc- 

tuixry. 

"We have long felt that not only churches of some other de- 
nominations suffered from an arbitary and unjust restriction up- 
^^ their female members, but also some of our own. Why 
^*^ould men, with all varieties of attainments and gifts, and even 
^^8, be. encouraged to take part in exhortation and prayer in: 
igious meetings, while their sisters and mothers, often much 



*^^tter qualified for edification in the same exercises, must never 

^ Sohaff's Church History ; p. 111. 
211 
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be heard in the house of God ? Soeh practice is not only un- 
jnstifiable, but a great injury to all. 

And it is because we fear there is an unceasing disposition 
in some of our own churches to follow such a fashion, that we 
enter our earnest protest against it. " Where the Spirit of the 
Lgrd is there is liberty." This liberty pertains to our sisters 
in Christ, equally with the brethren. It is not only their priv- 
ilege, but their duty to be witnesses for Christ, and laborers 
in his cause, as he opens the way. By thus discharging their 
duty, they will receive the blessing to their own hearts, and pro- 
mote the interests of Zion at large. 



Art. III.— theory OF THE FORMATION OP THE 

SOLAR SYSTEM.* 

The first work of the student of Natural History, is to divest 
himself of his previous ideas of the particular and the in- 
dividual ; and to familiarize himself with the broad principles 
of generalization. He must remove the landmarks of time 
and space, and become a cosmical inhabitant of eternity, or 
he will never succeed in any department of Natural Science. 
With this view, an apology will be unnecessary for the broad- 
ness of our subject, or the metaphysical and philosophical 
method of its treatment. 

Taking our stand upon the living present — that mathemati- 
cal line separating the two great eternities — ^looking backward 
and forward through countless cycles of endless duration, we 
find that in God, every thing has its origin and consummation. 
All things emanate from Deity, and culminate in Infinity. Mat- 
ter was not brought farth from nonentity for "Z>c nihilo nihil 

* We are not able to adopt the language of this article near its eonclasioD : 
<* Thus the Nebular theory is no longer a hypothesis, but an association of 
truths, sustained by indubitable evidences." But as a hypothesis it issuffic 
lently worthy of attention. — [Ed. Quarterly. 
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Jit ;" but it came from the bosom of God. Once existing, its 
destiny must be annihilation or endless duration. But of anni- 
hilation we can have no conception. Therefore, that matter, 
once created, must exist forever, can be our only conclusion. The 
same is true of mind. Breathed forth from the Father of spir- 
its, it will live as long as he lives. Thus, matter and mind 
alike have God as their origin, and the whole future eternity 
for their duration. 

The same is true of the sciences. In theology, there is a 
small circuit, bounding the sphere of human duty, which, in a 
measure, we are able to comprehend. But going outside of 
this, on the one hand, we find all things concentrated in the 
Great Incomprehensible ; and, on the other, infinity on infinity 
looms up before us, which we must fathom if we would master 
the science of theology. 

Mathematics is an endless chain whose links may be counted, 
downward and upward, till swallowed up in the realms of in- 
finity. Philosophy begins with the origin of matter — one of 
the secrets of God's own bosom — and ends with the scope of 
universal la^, which is known only to the Lawgiver. Astrono- 
my attempts the exploration of the realms of space ; but, with 
the accumulated products of the giant minds of all ages ; and 
with the po.wer of vision multiplied by millions, by means of the 
telescope ; it has never yet been able to penetrate the upper, 
nether, or surrounding limits of the universe. Of the science 
of language, we know a few of the rudiments ; but he who 
would fully comprehend its mysteries must be able to under- 
stand the converse of the Triune Deity before " the morning 
atars sang together;" and that of the beings in the spirit 
"world, when time with us shall be no longer. Geology attempts 
to interpret tte rude hieroglyphics, stamped upon the petrous 
crust of the terraqueous globe, and thus to form a chronologi- 
cal table of the natural history of the earth. But, going back- 
ward, the demarcations of the epochs become more and more 
obscure, till they are swallowed up in the great past eternity. 
And, going forward, all is conjecture and speculation. 

Thus it might easily be shown, that all the sciences are but 
limited portions of ceftainty; surrounded by boundless fields of 
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conjecture; nuclei of demonstration, enveloped by unliaitt 
speculation; diminutive areas of the finite, everywhere te: 
minated by the infinite. Therefore, the objection that geolo^* 
deals too much with the speculative, the mysterious, the ui 
known, is applicable, in a greater or less degree, to cverj s(^ 
ence of which we have any knowledge. Hence, it is to 
hoped, that no one will discard without investigation, the h^ 
potheses which may be advanced, because they may not be sii 
ceptible of mathematical demonstration. 

Realizing the inherent diflBculties of our subject, and the da. 
ger of being misunderstood, it is not without hesitation, 
propose for consideration the theory op the formation of ti 

SOLAR system. 

Lend i^s the wings of your imagination, and let us go bac^t 
to the morn of creation; pass by the boundary of time desi,^- 
nated by Moses as " in the beginning," and launch boldly into 
the great eternity beyond. Go forth, in any direction till iixi- 
agination becomes weary ; multiply that distance by million S/ 
and you will be no nearer the confines of space than when yc^o 
first started ; for it is impossible to conceive of a boundary 
line beyond which there is no space. Therefore, before crea- 
tion's primal morning, there was unlimited space; but no land- 
marks, no fnatter. There was spirit only. God alone existed, 
and he alone had existed from eternity; for it is absurd to as- \ 
sert that duration could have a beginning I Therefore space 
and time, twin brothers of ancient night, reigned supreme an- 
terior to the creation. There was an infinite vacuum in respect 
of matter ; a boundless plenum in respect of spirit. The Triune 
Deity existed from necessity, and was omnipresent and eternal 
from the very nature of space and time. Such must have been . 
the condition anterior to the creation of matter and finite 
mind. 

Passing by the origin of angelic spirits — for the simple rea- 
son that wc-know nothing concerning them — we come to speak 
of the origin of the materials of the universe, or matter. Mat- 
ter, not being eternal, must have had a beginning, at some time. 
But there was no time when God did not exist. It must have 
been brought from ^qhxq place ; but thSre was no place where 
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Grorf w{i3 not. Therefore it must have been brought from 
where God was. Thus, when He f aw that there was need of 
matter, He brought it forth from himself! The matter of which 
the universe is composed is simply the expression of a single 
ditnne thought. 

Then the pantheist will say, " everything is a part of God." 

Bot this does not follow. Are Webster's speeches a part of 

*^^bster? No. They emanated from that giant mind, but 

tiioy are not a part of it. So matter is now no more a part of 

^^^d, than the volume is a part of its author, or the child a 

P*x*t of its parent. Matter, once existing, forevermore possess- 

^^ a separate identity. 

^I^ow, as God is omnipresent, and space unlimited, there is 

^ ^^ reason why matter should be brought into existence in one 

?^^ce and not in another. Hence we may assume that all space 

^^^8 filled with the ultimate particles of matter, at the same in- 

^'t^nt, as the result of one single divine thought. 

Thus we have advanced one step ; and find the unbounded 
^alms of space filled with the ultimate particles of matter. 
But it was in an extremely attenuated form ; far more attenu- 
ated than that of which the comets and nebulas are now com- 
posed. The ultimate indivisible atoms, with all their present 
properties and qualities inherent, were produced at the same 
instant by the fiat of the Almighty as the embryo of the future 
universe. 

Each individual atom was separate and distinct — in contact 
with no other. Hence there was an infinite number of monads 
filling the limitless realms of space. Each possessed attraction, 
extension, ponderability, impenetrability, inertia, heat, electric- 
ity, Ac, imparted to them by their Creator. 

Could there have been a finite observer, to him this state 
would have appeared to be one of perfect confusion and chaos. 
But it was the farthest from it possible I There was the most 
exact system and order ! The mind of God was working out 
the great plan which it had formed in the beginning, for the 
elaboration of the universe. 

Space, being without limit, if the distribution of matter had 
been perfectly uniform, there would have been an equilibrium — 
• 23* 
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DO inequality of attraction — and; consequently, no motion 
There would have been perfect stagnation. But God is an ok 
tive being ; and so are the animate and inanimate creation. H 
had imparted to matter the principle, that the amount of a 
traction should be in proportion to its quantity ; so that, whei 
ever there was an aggregation of the particles of matter, thei 
must be a preponderance of gravitation; and motion from e 
cry direction toward that location as a common centre. Hs 
there been only one such aggregation, there would have bee 
but one solar system. But God, having determined the numbi 
of solar systems which should exist in the universe, places tl 
particles of matter a little nearer each other in the location 
where each central sun, with its attendant satellites, was to \ 
produced. Each of these points became a nucleus, towai 
which the atoms of matter moved from every direction, 
small circuit of the nebulous matter, immediately surroundic 
the centre, began to concentrate round each of these nuclei 
attraction. Gradually the force of gravitation extended farthi 
and farther; the circle of movement became broader and broa 
er ; expanding in every direction until they met each othc 
Then followed a separation of the nebulous matter, and tl 
lines of demarcation were traced which were to become the i 
ture boundaries of an infinite number of solar systems. Hen 
originated the centripetal forces in those systems ; and th 
was inaugurated universal motion, from these simple aggreg 
tions of matter, and the single principle of attraction. 

Thus we have the machinery set in motion for the elaboi 
tion of the universe. How simple, and yet how sublime ! He 
unlike the works of man, but how analogous to the known ms 
if^stations of the operations of Deity I But it may be object 
that such simplicity must result in perfect uniformity — ^th 
there would be so much similarity as to cause a feeling of n 
notony, even in the mind of Jehovah. But this is not so. I 
who has arranged the principles of Nature with such nice 
that each grain of sand difiFers from every other — that no ti 
leaves in ten thousand forests are exactly alike — that eve 
man has a distinct individuality, — has also provided for infini 
variety, among the brilliant orbs which revolve with such reg 
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laritf and harmonj; throughout the boundless realms of space. 

- ^ * All this was accomplished, simply by varying the density and 
distances of the central nuclei. But, amid all this diversity, 
there is so much similarity in respect to the formation of each 

- 'fiM gystem, that one may be taken as the type of all. Therefore, 
for obvious reasons, we will now confine our investigations to 
our own solar system,. 

As one of these nuclei was located at the centre of our solar 
system, every particle of matter within its limits began to con- 
centrate toward this common point of attraction. But it is a 
law of physics, that fluids approaching a centre, have a rotary 
fnoiion imparted to them. Hence the nebulous matter, imme- 
diately surrounding the nucleus, began to revolve. This may 
he illustrated by water discharged from a central orifice, by the 
whirlwind, or the tornado. This movement gave rise to cen- 
trifugal force. 

Such was the origin of the two great cardinal forces, upon 
^hich depend the harmony and stability of the universe I The 
^^utripetal, was the result of attraction, the centrifugal, of con- 
densation. 

-At first, the rotary movement was extremely slow, and ex- 
teoded only through a very limited circle around the central 
Nucleus. But, as matter accumulated, the centripetal force in- 
^^^^ased ; the rotary motion was accelerated ; and the centrifu- 
gal force was augmented. This state of things once inaugurat- 
^^^ every particle of matter added to the nucleus, served to in- 
^^^ase the two great cardinal forces. The sphere of revolution 
^^came broader and broader, while the exterior limits of the 
^^Tmative matter gradually approached the centre, until every 
l^^rticle within the limits of the solar system joined in the 
^t^^nd revolution around the central Yiucleus. Thus was in- 
^tigurated the revolution of this nebulous sphere round a com- 
mon axis. 

Bat the diameter of the sphere being of enormous extent, 
^nd gravitation being inversely as the square of the radius, the 
Centripetal force decreased rapidly toward the circumference. 
fience there was a tendency of the outermost portions to de« 
tacb themselves from the great central mass. Illustrations of 
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this principle may be seen in water thrown from a rapidly re- 
volving grindstone, or mud from the rim of a carriage wheel 
This condensation continued, the revolution became more rap 
id, the circumference contracted, until the diameter was rcduc 
ed to about six thousand millions of miles. Then the centrij 
etal force becoming less than the centrifugal, by reason of th 
accelerated rotation and the enormous diameter, the outcrmoii 
portion of the nebulous matter was thrown off from the cei 
tral mass ; and continued its revolution, independent of, an 
distinct from, its parent centre. It receded from the latte- 
until the two forces balanced each other. It was then in cqu 
librium, and by reason of its inertia must continue to revolv 
forever. 

•But the particles of this detached matter, being still free t 
move among themselves, while revolving round the great cor 
tracting mass within, began to gravitate toward their own centr 
of magnitude. Condensation continuing, centripetal and cei 
trifugal forces were set in operation in this portion of matte 
rejected from the parent centre. And, as age after age roller 
on, it gradually assumed a globular form, revolving round it 
own axis ; and also round the central nucleus. Thus the net 
ular hypothesis satisfactorily accounts for the origin of the an 
nualand diurnal revolutions of this new formation. Their coi 
tinuance is secured by the inertia of matter, and an equilibriui 
of forces. 

But, as condensation continued — as the diurnal revolutio 
increased — the projectile force preponderated, and a portio 
was detached from this primary, which was formed into a se< 
ondary, revolving round the former as a center of attractioi 
and also accompanying it in its annual revolution. Thus w 
have the principles for the formation of the planet Neptune — 
globe, revolving upon its own axis — thirty-one thousand mile 
in diameter, with one lone moon to light its pathway, sweepin 
round its parent centre, in an enormous eliptical orbit, nearl 
eighteen thousand millions of miles in circumference 1 Soc 
are the principles of the formation of the outermost plane 
The details may be interpolated at leisure. The detatchmeu 
of the materials for the formation of the planet Neptune acce 
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crated, rather than retarded the action of those forces which 
were in operation for the condensation of the great central 
mass. This globular accumulation of nebular matter, now a 
little less than six thousand millions of miles in diameter, con- 
tinued its revolution in silent grandeur. There was no human 
eye to behold the sublime spectacle, but the Eye that never 
sleepeth was peering into this universe laboratory, and noting 
the sublime progress of the work of creation. Is there any rea- 
son why He should not pronounce it " very good ?" Man would 
have looked upon it as wonderfully grand ! But God, behold- 
ing in all this elaboration of worlds, only the ordinary working 
of his power, simply "saw that it was good." 

Thus, widely separated from its solar brothers, in silent but 
awful grandeur, the spherical mass continued its revolution. 
The noiseless, but potent force of attraction uniformly acting 
and condensation uninterruptedly progressing. This process 
continued till the diameter of the revolving mass was reduced 
to about thirty-six hundred millions of miles in extent. Un- 
counted years had passed away, the distance from circumference 
to circumference had decreased more than two thousand mil- 
lions of miles — the centripetal force again became less than 
the projectile — until the outer circle was again detatched from 
the revolving sphere. Condensation immediately commenced 
^n the portion thrown ofiF — revolution round its axis succeeded 
— matter was thrown off at six different periods, which was 
formed into as many satellites, by the same process as that by 
"^hich the lone moon of Neptune was produced. 

Thus was formed a second planet, thirty-four thousand miles 
^li diameter, with six beautiful secondaries, to reflect the solar 
'^ys upon its frigid face, and dispel the nocturnal gloom of 
•those remote regions. This was all accomplished by the ope- 
ration of the simple principles established by the Great Eternal 
in the beginning. Such was the process of the formation of 
the planet Herschel, or as it is sometimes designated Uranus. 
Then followed another interval of unknown extent, during 
^hich time the enormous globular mass was suspended in its 
P'ace by an equilibrium of forces — revolved round its own axis 
^y virtue of its inherent properties — and was gradually pre- 
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paring for the elaboration of another planet with its wondcrfd 
accompaniments. 

When Uranus was thrown oflf from its parent centre, the di- 
ameter of the latter was about thirty-six hundred millions of 
miles in extent. But unnumbered years wont by — uncoanted 
' ages rolled on — unnoted revolutions were performed — gradual 
condensation continued, until there was a reduction in its di- 
ameter of about eighteen hundred millions of miles. Then ¥U 
formed the planet Saturn, by a process entirely similar to thit 
already described. The materials were detached from the re- 
volving niass, condensation immediately commenced, revolatioo 
was inaugurated, and mass after mass was thrown off, and 
eight secondaries were produced, revolving round the primaiy; 
by which time, the matter composing the latter had changed ly 
condensation from a nebulous to a ncbulo fluid state. The two 
forces, however, had not yet acquired an equilibrium, and there 
was a necessity for the detachment of other portions of matter 
from the circumference. The central force becoming too weak 
to retain the outermost portion, there was a separation of the 
nebulo fluid matter. But the process was so gradual — the dis- 
tribution so equal — that it remained an unbroken ring in cqai- 
librium, instead of concentrating in a globular mass. By the 
repetition of this process were formed the three rings of the 
planet Saturn. 

Such was the manner of the elaboration of the third pea* 
planet in the solar system. More than nine hundred millioDSof 
miles from the centre, with three broad annular reflectors near- 
ly concentric with its quarter, and eight satellites of uneqwl 
magnitude, distance and velocity, the planet Saturn eighty-two 
thousand miles in diameter, thus started upon its unending 
journey around the central luminary. How simple the principlfil 
of its formation ! and yet how satisfactory the explanation ol 
every phenomenon. When the existence of these rings was 
first announced by the great astronomer, so incredible did snch 
a phenomenon appear, that men were inclined to doubt the accu- 
racy of telescopic vision, or even to distrust the testimony of the 
senses, rather than admit the possibility of such an anomaly in 
nature. But once adopt the nebular theory, and these rings 
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ire no longer objects of wonder. Their mode of formation 
becomes perfectly simple. And the surprise is, rather that 
there should not be a more frequent occurrence of such phe- 
nomena in the solar system. 

Did time permit, we might pause here, and, with the vision 
of imagination, gaze upon the wonderful work of creation, which 
was gradually, slowly, almost imperceptibly— but steadily, sure- 
ly, and successfully progressing. Could there have been a hu- 
mn observer, located in some conspicuous position, far out in 
the etherial regions, he would have beheld the central sphere 
gradually diminishing in size, but its velocity and clipticity in- 
creasing ; rolling on in silent grandeur, obedient to the laws of 
its great Creator. Not far away would have appeared Saturn, 
with its three broad rings and its eight satellites. Beyond 
these, Herschel, with his six attendants. And away in the dim 
distance^ Neptune, with its one lone moon, to cheer its solitary 
course. All these might have been seen, at that stage of the 
creation, revolving in the same direction, in orbits slightly clip- 
tical — and also turning upon their axes with the greatest pos- 
sible exactness and accuracy ! Could these o])servations have con- 
tinued, the spheroidal centre would have appeared more and 
* more eliptical, until becoming reduced to a little less than ten 
hundred millions of miles in diamater, the materials were detach- 
cd from the circumference for the formation of the planet Jupiter, 
which with its four moons were elaborated in a manner not unlike 
that which has been explained ; and whioli need not be repeated. 
Such must have been the sublime spectacle, had there been a 
Ionian eye to behold the wonderful exhibition of the formative 
process of the universe. But there was no human witness. Not 
one of the planets was yet prepared for the habitation of finite 
beings. The Great Eternal noted the progress of the work of 
creation, and beheld, in the gradual elaboration, only the man- 
ifestation of infinite perfection I He saw globe after globe, in 
silent majesty, set forth upon its celestial tour, which was to run 
parallel with eternity 1 He beheld an infinite number of worlds 
springing forth into unconscious existence, in obedience to his 
behests, for the habitation of numberless beings yet to* be cre- 
ated, who shoqld reverence his name, obey his laws, live upon 
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his bounty, thank, praise and adore Him forever. He loote A 
upon the universe as a great time keeper for measuring the linra- 
itless eternity ; and each revolving globe as a wheel in tW < 
great macliine whose millenial beats' are noted by himself 
alone ! But there was no cessation. The great work of cr^s- 
ation went steadily on toward completion. The forces set £ oa 
operation in the beginning continued to exert their influence ^ 
with increasing power. 

When the revolving sphere had contracted until its diameter 
was reduced to about five hundred and fifty millions of mite Si 
the materials were thrown off for the formation of anoth^^ 
planet, nearly equal in size to that of Jupiter. Condensatio^j 
to a certain extent, progressed rapidly, so that satellites couT^ 
not be formed from its outer limits. But the centrifugal forc^-c 
preponderated more and more, until, overcoming the cohesi^"'* 
attraction, it was broken into numerous fragments. These a-H 
move on in the same general direction, from west to east. B«3t 
the same force which rent the planet into fragments, causes ^ 
such a separation that each revolved in a new and separate o ^• 
bit. TIius the existence of the Asteroids is satisfactorily f3L<^' 
counted for, on this hypothesis. The cause of this apparei'^* 
anomaly is as simple as that which rends into fragments a r 
idly revolving grindstone. The circumference would not x' 
lease from its grasp the matter for the formation of a satelli fc*^' 
because of its degree of condensation, and the planet was b^^^' 
ken into fragments as an inevitable consequence of theinequ^^*' 
itv of the two <^reat cardinal forces. 

Mars, the Earth, Venus, Mercury, were formed in the sat^*^^ 
manner, by the same forces, and under similar circumstances 
those which have been previously described. A repetition ^^?) 
the process is therefore unnecessary. About one hundred mi 
lions of miles from the Asteroids, the materials from whic 
Mars was formed were thrown off, which was condensed wit 
out the formation of a satellite. Bui, by reason of its limite 
magnitude, it was not broken into fragments, as was that o 
which the Asteroids were formed. 

Fifty nfillions of miles from Mars, our Earth was produce 
with its silver moon to illuminate the nocturnal sky. Twenty^ 
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3ven millions of miles from the Earth, Venus. Thirty-one mil- 
ons of miles from Venus, Mercury — the last of the grand se- 
es — the youngest of the planetary brothers! 

-After the formation of Mercury, condensation still continued, 
ut the central globe had become so consolidated that satel- 
tes were no longer produced. The force of attraction con- 
iniied to act, until neutralized by its antagonist, repulsion. 
Lttraction and repulsion were then in equilibrium. Conden- 
ation therefore ceased, leaving the central globe eight hun- 
Ircd eighty-five thousand miles in diameter — to revolve upon 
ts own axis forever. This enormous globe is now our sun — 
he accumulation of nebulous matter, condensed around the 
he nucleus placed in the centre, by the. Deity, as the embryo 
f the solar system ! 

Thus we have traced briefly the process of the formation of 
ie sun and the planets that round him roll in silent grandeur, 
ho theory is as simple as it is beautiful. It is just what we 
lould expect from the known works of the Creator. No other 
oory attempts to explain satisfactorily all the phenomena of 
G uuiverse. Whild this removes apparent diflSculties, and 
Counts for seeming anomalies. It explains the causes of all 
o phenomena, relative to the formation of the universe, with 
^fect simplicity — it is attended with none of the difficulties 
5?oparable from other theories — no facts militate against its 
O^cliings — and many evidences tend to confirm its truthfulness, 
hcory and observation exactly coincifle. Hypothesis and ev- 
k-Once entirely harmonize. 

Let us briefly notice this harmony of the teachings of theory 
•tid observation. Theory declares that attraction would, give 
^ise to centripetal and centrifugjil forces, which must ultimately 
neutralize each other, and establish an equilibrium. Observa- 
tion confirms the speculation, and points to them as the cardi- 
oal ai^encies in the elaboration of the universe — the endless 
:hain by which world is bound to world and system to system* 
How iuuch more simple is this, than the old opinion, that all 
hese globes were thrown oil) ready made, from the Iland Di- 
■ine. 

24 
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Theory asserts that the revolution of the nebulous matter 
must have been slow at first, and must have gradually increas- 
ed as the diameter diminished; and, consequently, the annual 
revolution of the planets ouf^ht to decrease from the inferior to 
the superior. And here observation and theoretical deduction 
exactly coincide. The one points out what ought to be ; the 
other discovers by means of the telescope the same phenomena 
in the starry vault I Theory intimates that there ought to be 
a law of diminution. And the immortal Kepler discovered 
that law, locked up among the long neglected archives of Na- 
ture. Such is the exquisite harmony of truth. Theory asserts 
that the detachment of the materials for the formation of the 
planets and their satellites ought to cause them to revolve in 
eliptical orbits. MathoQiatics have traced out their pathway in 
the celestial vault; and centuries of patient observation have 
never discovered the least deviation from the paths prescribed 
by mathematical demonstration. Theory maintains that the 
equatorial diameter ought to be greater than the polar — that 
the planets Mem5e/i;e« ought to be eliptical. .And indubitable 
evidence establishes the fact, without exgeption, wherever suf- 
ficient data have been obtained to render demonstration pos- 
sible. 

Again : Tlieory declares that all the planets, together with 
their secondaries, ought to revolve in the same general direc- 
tion as the sun upon its axis. And the patient astronomer, si- 
lently watching in his lone observatory, beholds these twink- 
ling wanderers — whose movements were so perplexing to the 
ancients — all performing their annual circuits in the same di- 
rection round their common parent centre ! Like so many tire- 
less, sleepless sentinels, in majestic harmony, age after age, and 
century after century they pursue their eastward journey, around 
the central, blazing luminary, seemingly content with the reflec- 
tion of its surpassing brilliancy: 

The only apparent exception is said to be found in respect 
of the satellites of the planet Herschel — which are said, by 
some, to move in a retrograde direction. But the verity of 
this is by no means established. And should it ever be, a sat- 
isfactory explanation of the anomaly may be given upon the 
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nebalar hypothesis. In view of all these facts, can there be any 
one who will still demand^additional proof of the correctness 
of this beautiful theory ? If so, there is still a surplus of con- 
firmatory evidence in the great astronomical laboratory. 

Theory teaches that the orbits of all the planets ought to be 
in nearly the same plane. And it is a well known fact, that 
they are all contained within the limits of the zodiac; with the 
exception of the Asteroids whoso courses were changed when 
the original planet was broken into fragments. 

Theory would also indicate that there must be an enormous 
amount of latent heat set free by the condensation of the nebu- 
lous matter. As the blacksmith heats the iron to redness, by 
heavy blows in rapid succession — and as tinder is ignited by 
compression of the atmosphere, so, in the consolidation of the 
materials of the solar system, an immense amount of heat must 
pass from a latent to a sensible state. Such must bo the effect, 
if the nebular hypothesis be true. But facts are not wanting 
to prove this assertion. Arago, by repeated experiments upon 
the properties of light, has proved that the surface of the sun 
is in a state of continued combustion ! That the heat and light 
of the solar luminary is produced by a perpetual burning I 

From the moment that condensation commenced around the 
central nucleus, until the cessation of the process, resulting from 
an equilibrium of forces, there was a cohtinual accumulation 
of sensible heat, in the central, revolving sphere. And thus 
was prepared a store-house of heat and light, sufficient for the 
vivification and illumination of the solar system, age after age 
— century after century — and millennium after millennium I 
But theory declares most emphatically, that this cannot contin- 
ue forever. Caloric could not accumulate after the cessation 
of consolidation. Combustion must cease — sooner or later — 
for the want of material. The warming and illumination of the 
whole solar system must result in the diminution of the original 
accumulation of caloric in the central sphere. There must be 
a cooling of tiie melted matter and a solid crust must be form- 
ed around the surface of the sun I Such is the teaching of the- 
ory. And there are indications that this process of cooling has 
already commenced I Dark spots are frequently seen upon the 
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face of the sun, which, only upon this supposition, can be satis- 
factorily accounted for. Portions of the surface become solid- 
ified ; but the igneous forces are stilF so active that they are 
broken into fragments and return to a semi-fluid state. Thus, 
again, theory and observation are in perfect harmony. 

But, it may be urged, that upoij this hypothesis, ages hence, 
the heat and light of the sun will begin to diminish, and whes 
a solid crust shall have been formed around its whole surface, 
the propagation of those life-giving principles from the blazing 
centre must entirely cease I Then the question comes up un- 
bidden, what will be the fate of the inhabitants of the solar 
system ? No heat from combustion at the centre, and no light, 
save what emanates from the twinkling stars, this portion of 
God's. universe would become a desert ! In reply, it maybe 
said that it would doubtless be the destruction of the present 
human race. It would cause the extinction of the entire flora 
and fauna of the solar system. There would be an end of the 
present state of things. But God's plan would not be inter- 
fered with. Other sources of light will be provided, or other 
beings created adapted to the new circumstances. But it is 
our purpose to treat only of what has beerij and what is — leav- 
ing the future to be developed. The past is ours for instruc- 
tion — the present for improvement — the future is God's. He 
will provide for all contingencies. 

Again : Theory teaches that our earth must have once exist- 
ed in a fluid state, that, by the gradual escape of caloric into 
the inter-planetary spaces, the melted mass became hardened 
upon the surface — and that the central portion must now be in 
a moulten state. These are the legitimate conclusions result- 
ing from the nebular hypothesis. Patient, long-protracted ob- 
servation, combined with modern scientific discovery, has ac- 
cumulated a mass of confirmatory evidences, establishing these 
theoretical deductions, beyond the shadow of a doubt. Geolo- 
gists, astronomer^ chemists, and philosophers — starting from 
difl'erent positions — investigating different phenomena — reason- 
ing from different data — have all arrived at the same conclu- 
sion — that our earth musthavtf been, once, in a gaseous form — 
that it was changed to a fluid — then semi-fluid — after which a 
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V2L9 formed — thin at first, but gradually increasing in 
until the present time. The warmth of the cooling globe, 
t permit the existence of fluids upon its surface, during 
rly stages of refrigeration. Consequently there was no 
The spring, the brook, the river, the lake, and the 
' ocean were all in the form of aqueous vapor, suspended 
heavens by the atmosphere. But as the process of cool- 
3gressed, the air was unable to sustain this enormous 
I, by reason of the reduction of its capacity for moisture- 
nsation of the aqueous vapor resulted, and precipitation 
er upon the surface followed. Then the little rill com- 
d its course — the noisy brook began to babble — the tor- 
river carved out its channel — the silver lake appeared; — 
e mighty ocean had its origin. But the boundaries of 
eat deep were not to be the same forever. The SDlidifi- 

of the crust of the earth was not sufficient to resist the 
ous pressure of the boiling, seething .mass of lava within. 

quarter of the globe there was upheaval, and in another 
jsion. The activity of the igneous forces, elevated the 
* the ocean ; while the water, seeking a level was transfer- 
mother location. Thus, during the thousands of ages of the 
5 transformation, the bed of the ocean has again and again 
elieved of its watery covering by mighty upheaval; and 
lid ground has been as frequently submurged. Theoret- 
iduction declares that this must have been the state ; and 
lists have found the same facts recorded in legible char- 

upon the petrous foundations of the ever-during hills. 
s the nebular theory is no longer a hypothesis, but anas- 
ion of truths, sustained by indubitable evidences. It 

to be a supposition; and becomes a theorem susceptible 
lonstration. Hence the teachings of geologists, which, 
century ago were considered as but the absurd deduc- 
)f fanatical enthusiasts, are now rendered easy, natural, 
al, necessary, upon the nebular hypothesis. Hence we 
at theory and observation have associated together, and 
irsuing their celestial journey in perfect harmony. Hy- 
)is and demonstration have become almost identical; illu- 
ng the whole solar system from centre to circumferencei 
24* 
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by radiant beanos reflected from the mirrors of nataral scien 
Bat the theologian may inquire, how is all this to be ree 
ciled with the Mosaic account of the creation ? Did time f 
mity it might be easily shown that the nebular hypothesis p 
fectly harmonizes with the account of creation contained in 
vine Revelation. This must be the case, if the theory is £ 
ceptible of demonstration. God is the author of nature 8 
Revelation; and there can be no discrepancy between th< 
The Bible was written by the infallible pen of inspiration ; 
book of nature by the finger of God upon the outspread sci 
of the universe I Therefore, as well might we conceive o 
discord in the Triune unity of Deity, as that the teachings 
natural science should contradict those of theology 1 Ne' 
should the theologian fear the result of the researches of 
naturalist. Each is searching for facts in one of the great 
partments of truth. The one is gleaning from the great ti 
sure-house of nature, the teachings of natural theology; 
other, from the Word of Inspiration, the truths of revealed 
ligion. Let there be union of effort, therefore, among the n 
of science. Let there be. concord and concession, harmony f 
cooperation, in their common researches for gems of kno 
edge, remembering that the combined efforts of the giant mil 
of all ages, cannot exhaust the never-failing fountain of tri 
And let them also remember that the teachings of natural \ 
ence, rightly understood, — and the doctrines of the Bible, c 
rectly interpreted, can no more militate against each other, tl 
God can contradict himself I But they blend in a glorious u 
ty, illustrating the beautiful harmony of truth, the wisdom, p< 
cr and majesty of the great Autlior of nature and Revelatic 
In conclusion, it might be said: Students of natural scien 
let not the minuteness of any object, induce you to pass it 
unnoticed ; for it may contain a gem of truth more preci< 
than the diamond. And, on the other hand, let not the nia^ 
tnde of a subject deter you from its investigations ; for diffic 
ties may be overcome, which, at first seem insurmountable, 
not disheartened by a multiplication of difficulties — be not c 
couraged in your attempts to reconcile opposing theories — 
not appalled by the contemplation of the solar system, the p 
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^erse, eternity^ or even infinity I Investigate until progression 
s impossible, and then confess with humility your liAiited ca- 
}acity. Be indefatigable in your researches, careful in your de- 
loctions, and cautious in your conclusions. The great kingdom 
)f the Unknown is your habitation, the universe of God is your 
ext-book, gems of knowledge, more precious than diamonds, 
le scattered around you in the richest profusion. An infinity 
)f truth awaits discovery ! Sixty centuries of constant scien- 
ific progression urge the student of natural science forward, 
md the great future eternity beckons him onward toward the 
oftiest pinnacle of the^hill of science ! Think what illustrious 
lames are recorded in the scientific roll of honor I Think what 
)thers have accomplished, and strive to excel them ! Behold 
;he great store-house of scientific truth, and enter its portals. 
Seize its precious contents and scatter them among the masses. 
^Lnd never desist from your labors, a.^ long as there remains a 
single unexplained truth within human comprehension. But in 
:he study of nature, never forget the God of nature ! Remem- 
3er that the path of scientific discovery, like that of morals, is 
straight and narrow, with dangers on either side. On the one 
land rationalism, on the other pantheism. The only safety is, 
to remember continually that the throne of God is the grand 
centre round which the universe revolves. That the bosom of 
Grod is the infinite fountain of truth. That the plan of God is 
>ne of unity and harmony personified. And that God himself 
is to be recognized in all his works, glorified in all his mani- 
Testations, and adored by all his creatures. 
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Art. IV.—'' MANSEL'S LIMITS OP RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT." 

Among modern thinkers, even of the evangelical school, an 
impression extensively obtains, that all religious ideas in com- 
mon with all others pertaining to ultinlate causation, are abso- 
lutely self-contradictory. To set forth these contradictions is 
the great object of Mr. Mansel in his " Limits of Religion* 
Thought." The conclusions to which this author professedly 
conducts his readers, are thus set forth i)y himself: " The con- 
ception of the absolute and infinite, from whatever side we view 
it, appears encompassed with contradictions. There is a con- 
tradiction in supposing such an object to exist, whether alone 
or in conjunction with others ; and there is a contradiction in 
supposing it not to exist. There is a contradiction in conceiV' 
ing it as one ; and there is a contradiction in conceiving it as 
many. There is a contradiction in conceiving it as personal; 
and there is a contradiction in conceiving it as impersonal. K 
cannot, without contradiction, be represented as active; nor, 
without equal contradiction, be represented as inactive. It can- 
not be conceived as the sum of all existence; nor yet can it ^ 
conceived as a part only of that sum." Again, " The absolute ct^ 
not be conceived as conscious, neither can it be conceived ** 
unconscious; it cannot be conceived as complex, neither c^ 
it be conceived as simple ; it cannot be conceived by different* 
neither can it be conceived by the absence of difference ; itci*^* 
not be identified with the universe, neither can it be distingoi^^ 
cd from it." Yet he tells us that, '• To conceive the Deity ^ 
he is, we must conceive him as first cause, as absolute, and ^ 
infinite.'' The contradictions involved in all theoretic ideas, p^' 
tain equally to all others of an opposite character. All, in commC^" 
present an unmingled mass of absolute contradictions, that ^ 
absurdities. Hence, the impossibility, as our author aferms, ^ 
proving the being of God. '• We may, therefore, vrithout he ^ 
tatiou,'* he says, ** accede to the argument of the great critic ^ 
metaphysics, when he tells us that the speculative reason is 
able to prove the existence of a Supreme Being." Nor are 
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icording to the teachings of our author, in any respect, the 
itter oflF, as far as any real and positive knowledge of God is 
)ncerned, when we turn from the contradictions of reason, to 
16 light of inspiration, which, as he afiSrms, " represents God, 
ot as he is in the brightness of his own glory, dwelling in light 
fhich no roan can approach unto ; but as ho is reflected faintly 
n broken and fitful rays, glancing back from the restless waters 
)f the soul." Neither in natural, or revealed, theology, is Mr. 
Mansel a disciple of Paul. Mr. M. affirms that '' the specula- 
live reason is unable to prove the existence of a- Supreme Be- 
ing." Paul affirms, that " the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead." 
Mr. M. asserts^ that inspiration reveals not '' God as he is in 
the brightness of his own glory." Paul asserts that all who 
have the Spirit " behold with open face as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord." Nor is Mr. M. a disciple of the apostle John, 
who asserts that while ^^ no man hath seen God at any time, the 
only begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
leclarcd Him." Equally removed is he also from discipleship 
^ Jesus Christ, who affirmed that all who had seen him, had 
Jeen the Father," and that those who rejected him " had both 
^een and hated both him and his Father." The contradictions 
^hich Mr. Mansel finds in the theistic idea, are, according to 
*aal, not the deductions of true science, but " the contradic- 
ions of science falsely so called ;" for they are the identical 
^ntradictions which scepticism has, from the beginning, pro- 
'Bsedly found in that idea. Let us now turn our attention 
irectly to some contradictions bearing upon this important 
iint. 

Contradiction defined. 

To know whether the contradictions under consideration do 
^ist in the theistic idea, we must first of all, determine the 
eaning of the term, contradiction. A proposition may be 
Isc, and not, on that account, be contradictory. When a prop- 
iition affirms what may or may not be, what might or might 
^t have been, then it may be false ; but does not contain the 
cment of contradiction. On the other hand; it presents a 
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problematical jadgment, the validity of wbicb is to be ascortaio- 
ed. A proposition does contain this element, when, and onij 
when, it really affirms or denies the same thing, in the same 
sense, of the same object. Thus, if an individual should affinn 
that in the same identical particular. A. is, and is not, equal to 
B. the proposition would be self-contradictory, and its truth im- 
possible. If, also, an individual should affirm known opposites 
to be identical, or known identicals to be opposites, the prop- 
osition would involve a contradiction ; for it would affirm that 
we know that the same element docs, and at the same time 
does not, belong to the same subject. A given conception may 
contain diverse elements, one of which would bo incompatible 
with a given judgment, and the other with the opposite judg* 
ment. This conception would imply a contradiction, when each 
element referred to pertains to the object in its entireness. 
Thus our conception of man refers to him as mortal, and as im- 
mortal. The conception is not self-contradictory, because the 
distinct and opposite elements in it refer to distinct and oppo- 
site departments of his nature. A proposition involving a real 
contradiction, that is, a proposition really self-contradictory, 
cannot, by any possibility, be true, and therefore, involves an 
absurdity. 

Now what does Mr. Mansel require us to hold as true in re- 
spect to all our fundamental ideas of God ? This, that in their 
entireness, they can, by no possibility, be, in any respect, either 
true or false in respect to Him. In their positive and negative 
forms alike, they are self-contradictory, that is, absurd, their 
validity impossible. If wc have not here "the contradictions 
of science falsely so called" wo would beg to be informed itt 
what departments of human thought self-contradictions can be 
found. 

Further, Mr. Mansel affirms that we are under obligation to 
hold as true, propositions which are self-contradictory, thatiSj 
propositions absurd in themselves, and whose truth is impossi- 
ble. ** There is a contradiction,'' he affirms, " in conceiving 6^" 
as personal ;'* and *»' there is a contradiction in conceiving Him ^ 
infinite." Yet he affirms that it is our duty, *• to think of 6<^^ 
as personal ] and it is our dutv to believe that he is infinite- 
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According to Mr. ManseVs own supposition of the infinite 
and absolutCj the theistic idea is not self -contradictory, as he 
affirms it to be. 

We now advance another step, and aflSrm that, according to 
Mr. Mansel's own exposition of the infinite and absolute, the 
f theistic idea is not self-contradictory as he affirms it to be, " The 
metaphysical representation of the Deity, as absolute and in- 
; finite, must necessarily," he says, "as the profoundest metaphy- 
Biciaos have acknowledged, amount to nothing less than the 
mm of alt reality, ^^ — " if the absolute and infinite is an object 
of human conception as all this, and none other, is the concep- 
tion required/' As the conception represented by the words, 
Infinite and absolute, is according to Mr. M., identical with 
that represented by the words, " the sum of all reality," the lat- 
ter may be substituted for the former, wherever in his reason- 
ings, the words infinite and absolute occur. Take in illustra- 
tion the following propositions. " There is a contradiction in 
supposing such an object, the infinite and absolute, to exist, 
whether alone or in conjunction with others ; and there is a 
contradiction in supposing it not to exist." In other words, 
there is a contradiction in supposing, that " the sum of all real- 
ity" does exist at all, that is, in supposing that what really ex- 
ists does exist. If there is a contradiction in such a proposi- 
tion as that, WO: confess that we are unable to discern it. Nor do 
we discern the contradiction involved in supposing the infinite 
and absolute, as Mr. Mansel expounds the phrase, that is, that 
"the sura of all reality," exists " alone," in other words, that 
nothing else besides " the sum of all reality" does exist. It is, 
we admit, a contradiction to suppose that other objects not in- 
cluded in *' the sum of all reality" do exist. It needed not a 
I philosopher, however, to teach us so profound a truth as that. 
I Equally manifest is the fact, and equally unnecessary that we 
r should be informed of it, that " there is a contradiction in sup- 
I posincr it" (the infinite and absolute, that is, " the sum of all re- 
I *%/') " does not exist." Again, our author affirms that," There 
is a contradiction in conceiving it (the sum of all reality) as 
ooe, and there is a contradiction in conceiving it (the sum of 
^U reality) as many." Now it is obvious that neither of these 
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propositions may be true or false. Neither of them, howcrer, 
involves the element of contradiction. The same holds true of 
all the other forms of contradiction which he professes to find 
in one idea of God as absolute and infinite. Taking his own 
meaning of the words employed, all his reasonings and deduc- 
tions about God as infinite and absolute, present an unmingled 
mass of the purest absurdities that ever entered the hnman 
mind. 

But there is one element in our author's exposition of the 
idea represented by the words, infinite and absolute, which is, 
if possible, more absurd than anything to which we have refer- 
red. " That which-is conceived as absolute and infinite," he 
says, " must be conceived as containing within itself the sniHi 
not only of all actual, but of all possible modes of being." H 
the possible as well as the actual, is contained in the infinite 
and absolute, then the possible as well as the actual has real 
existence. For the unreal cannot be contained in anvthinf 
whatever. Now to afTirm that that which does exist and tha 
that which may, but does not exist, are alike real, that is, cot 
taincd in the infinite and absolute, is, truly, as gross a contra 
diction as can possibly be conceived. 

No real contradiction whatever exists in the theistic idea. 

The position which we next assume is this: The theistic id* 
rightly defined, involves no form of real contradiction whate^^ 
Our fundamental idea of God is that of a spirit, an eternal mf^ 
infinite and perfect, a free, self-conscious personality, who s* 
tains to all facts of order existing in nature, the relation 
unconditioned cause. In conceiving of God as a spirit, we, 
course, distinguish and separate him in thought, from time t%^ 
space, on the one hand, and from all finite substances, materi 
and mental, on the other. It it? no proper limitation of mi"' 
to affirm that it is not matter, nor of any reality to distingui 
and separate it from what it is not. When we conceive 
God as infinite and perfect, it is only as a mind, and in ref^ 
cnco to the attributes proper to mind, that we afiSrm these p^ 
fections of him. Infinity and perfection in God do not ira^ 
that he has an infinite number of infinite and perfect attribut 
or that he has any of the attributes of objects unlike himsc^ 
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but that ho has all the attributes which properly pertain to him 
as tho alone eternal, all formative mind, attributes which render 
him absolutely perfect as such a mind, and that in reference to 
each specific attribute, he is absolutely infinite and perfect. Nor is 
it anyreal limitation of God's infinity and perfection to conceive 
of him as sustaining relations, and even necessary relations, to 
other objects. As an existence, He must sustain relations to 
time and space, and as " the former of all things," he must 
stand related as creator " to the things that are made." Nor 
are these relations elements of imperfection, but of perfection, 
in God. So they are given forth by inspiration, and so 
they are conceived in human thought. Would God be more 
infinite and perfect than he is, if he were not " the former of 
all things," if he did- not " fill immensity," and if, "from ever- 
lasting to everlasting " he was not God." 

Now when we conceive of God as a spirit, and such a spirit, 
whether the conception does, or does not refer to him in re- 
spect to specific attributes, we are conscious of no elements of 
contradiction whatever in the idea we have of him. Our idea 
of God, and of his specific attributes are, as we shall see here- 
after, as capable of scientific definition and elucidation as any 
other conception which we form of any other object, and in re- 
spect to no other conception are "we less conscious of the pres- 
ence in it of the clement of contradiction. When an individual 
afiBrms to us, for example, that, in the same identical respects, 
A. is, and is not, equal to 6. wo at once recognize the element 
of contradiction as present in the conception presented. We 
do recognize the presence in such a conception, of such an ele- 
ment, because it is there. We do not recognize the presence, in 
the true theistic idea of this element, because it is not there. 
It is an infinite, slander upon the truth of God, to affirm, that 
our necessary conceptions of it are just as self-contradictory, 
as are those of any form of error that can be named. 

All the contradictions which Mr. Mansel projessedly finds 
in the theistic idea are deductions from false definitions of the 
divine attributes which he has himself put into that idea. 

From whence, then, result the contradictions which Mr. Man- 
sel professedly finds in the theistic idea ? They are all, we 
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answer, exclusive deductions from false definitions wbichhc 
himself introduced, as fundamental elements of that idea. '. 
mit us to invite very special attention to the following t( 
cation of these statements. " To conceive of Deity as he 
says Mr. Mansel, ** we must conceive of him as first cause 
absolute and as infinite. By the Jirst cause is meant 
which produces all things, and is itself produced of none, 
the absolute, is meant that which exists in and by itself, bea 
no necessary relation to any other being. By the infinit 
meant that which is free from all possible limitation ; that, I 
which, a greater is inconceivable ; and which, consequently, 
receive no additional attribute or mode of existence whic 
had not' from eternity." It is by a skilful use of these tl 
attributes as he has defined them, that he works out all 
contradictions that he professes to find in the theistic i< 
Now, in setting forth these contradictions, he should define 
idea just as it exists in the human intelligence, and no wl 
else. He is not permitted to make up a definition of his o 
a definition which utterly misrepresents the the theistic idei 
it exists in the human intelligence, and then reason from 
monstrosity which his own bewildered imagination has oi 
nated, as truly representing that idea. Nor is he permittee 
borrow his definition or exposition from a ncologic philosop 
who has lost his common sense and philosophic insight b 
amid the infinite tobacco smoke of Germany. Wc admit fre 
that the three divine attributes above named, apprehended 
Mr.Manselhas defined them, do stand related as irrcconcih 
antagonisms. We affirm, however; that they do not represent 
theistic idea as it exists in human thought outside of the spl 
of " the contradictions of science," falsely so called, but foi 
mentally misrepresent that idea. His definition of the 
cause implies that God originates substances from nothing 
well as causes the facts of order in nature. The latter, as 
have seen, is the only idea which has place in the scienct 
natural theology, and is the only idea which has place in 
inspired human thought. In such thoughts also, God is, in 
sense the absolute in accordance with the conception of hio 
set forth by Mr. Mansel, to wit, the conception of him, as ^ 
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ingno necessary relation to any other Being," [reality; as Mr. 
H. subsequently explains his meaning.] On the other hand, 
God is never thought of, but as related to other realities, to time 
and space, in the first place, and as cause to the facts of order 
in nature, in the next. Nor can Ho be represented in thought, 
out of these relations. He neither can exist, nor be represent- 
ed in thought, as absolute in accordance with Mr. Mansel's 
definition of the term. If God exists at all, he must exist in 
relation to time and space, and if creation is real, ho must 
stand related to it as creator. If He is represented in thought, 
He mast be represented in, and not out of these relations. At 
least, He is thus represented in humam thought, and this is the 
only form of representation which Mr. Manscl, or any other 
individual, has a right to take into the account, in his reason- 
ing upon the subject under consideration. To think of God 
out of all relations, were such a mode of thought possible, would 
\ be to disrobe him of all attributes, and render him to human 
thought a nonentity. And this, by his own showing, is the real 
God of Mr. Mansers philosopher. " The absolute and the »n- 
Jinite2Lre not," he says," like the inconceivable diud the impercep- 
ttbUf names indicating, not an object of thought or of conscious- 
ness at all, but the mere absence of the conditions under which 
consciousness is possible." This unknown and unknowable, 
QDconceived and unconceivable, something or nothing, we can- 
not tell which, is given in this philosophy as the object, not of 
reason, but of faith, a philosophy which teaches us " to believe 
^n that infinite which we cannot conceive," and not in the infi- 
nite which we do conceive. Such a faith, to say the least we 
^Q of it, is a most unreasonable one. The only true idea of 
God as the absolute, the only idea of him, as such, represented 
m thought, is the conception of him as " free and independent 
o' anything extraneous," as strictly and alone infinite and per- 
^^^t in all his attributes, and as the exclusive unconditioned 
^^se of the facts of order in nature. The term absolute, as 
applied to God, in human thought, represents no distinct and 
^parate attributes, but qualifies his other attributes. Thus 
^^d is conceived as the absolute, that is, exclusive, uncondi- 
tioned cause, and as absolutely, that is, strictly and exclusively 
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infinite and perfect in all his attributes. God, then, is in no 
sense, neither in himself, nor as represented in thought, the 
absolute in accordance with Mr. Manscl's definition of the 
term, and whatever contradictions result from this definition 
they have no existence in the true theistic idea, and are abso 
lute fallacies, when presented as valid deductions from th( 
same. 

According to Mr. Mansel's definition and exposition of thi 
idea of God as infinite^ he must in himself and in thought, ii 
every moment of duration, from eternity to eternity, exist e3 
clusively in each of three distinct, opposite, and contradictor 
states or modes of being — a state in which he is putting fort 
infinite power and none other — a state in which he is as exclusive 
ly exerting nothing but finite power — and a state in which he ^ 
exerting no power whatever. Each of these is undeniably a'po 
sible mode of being, and " it is obvious," says Mr. MansC 
" that the entire distinction between the possible and the act: 
al can have no existence as regards the absolutely infinite ; f^ 
an unrealized possibillity is necessarily a relation and a limitf 
Again, " if any possible mode can be denied of it [the ab^ 
lutely infinite] it is capable of becoming more than it now fl 
and such a capability is a limitation." " Vain reasoning a^ 
and false philosophy." The reader will perceive, at once, th 
we have above correctly deduced the necessary consequence 
of Mr. ManseVs philosophy of the absolutely inBnite, and th^ 
these deductions, as absolutely demonstrate the absolutely ir 
possible validity of that philosophy. According to the neccss* 
ry deductions from Mr. Mansel's definition and exposition • 
the absolutely infinite also, God must, at each moment of dura 
tion, from eternity to eternity, exist in a state of absolute a^ 
tivity, on the one hand, and absolute inactivity, on the other, sv 
the unconditional cause, and no cause at all ; as an absolute mu 
ty, and an absolute multiple; in a state of infinite knowledge 
and absolute ignorance; as having relations to other being 
and objects and having no relations whatever to any other re 
ality, &c. Mr. Mansel may repudiate the conclusion with in 
dignation; but the reasoning is unassailable." Is this thetrn. 
philosophy of '^ the absolutely infinite ?" Does Mr. Mansel col 
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rectlj represent the theistic idea as it really exists in human 
thought ? We answer, No. The true idea of God as infinite 
and perfect does not imply that he does or can exist in distinct^ 
<^pposite and contradictory states at one and the same time ; 
or -tliat at each moment of duration from eternity to eternity, 
^Q must be putting forth the same identical form and degree of 
power. God would not be both infinite and perfect were he 
^ot a free, instead of a necessary agent, and the fundamental 
characteristic of a free agent is that he may, at one moment, 
ptit forth a form and degree of power which he had not exerted 
^t a previous moment. If God is a free agent, he may, at suc- 
cessive moments, put forth diverse forms and degrees of pow- 
er, and at any moment of t]ie past, he may have put forth crea- 
tive energy, though he had never done so before. Creation, as 
En event of time, thus becomes a conceivable, and, therefore, a 
possible fact. 

As all Mr. ManseVs contradictions are deductions from his 
own definitions and expositions of the divine attributes, and as 
all these definitions, as we have demonstrated, are fundamen- 
tally erroneous, all these deductions stand revealed as log- 
ical fallacies and nothing else, and we may safely leave the 
imposing superstructure to fall by its own weight. 
Examples of sophistical reasoning. 

The doctrine of Mr. Mansel is this, that the idea of God, as 
actually developed in human thought is, throughout, self-con- 
tradictory. Let us now consider a few examples of his reason- 
ings to establish this position. '< The metaphysical represen- 
tation of the. Deity, as absolute and infiuite," he says, ''must 
necessarily, as the profoundest metaphysicians have acknowl- 
edged, amount to nothing less than the sum of all reality." 
*' What kind of an absolute Being is that," says Hegel, " which 
does not contain in itself all that is actual, even evil included ?" 
We may repudiate the conclusion with indignation ; but the rea- 
soning is unassailable. If the absolute and infinite is the ob- 
ject of human conception at all, this and none other, is the con- 
ception required." What kind of reasoning have we here ? 
Absolutely none at all. We have naked assertion, unauthorized 
assumption, and nothing else. Yet Mr. Mansel would impose 
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upon us mere assertion for unanswerable reasoning. But thi 
is not the worst view of the case. We have mere naked assei 
tion in respect to tbe idea of God as it exists inhuman though 
an assertion which is absolutely -contradicted by the universi 
consciousness. No sane mind that has not renounced its re 
son and common sense both, has any such conception of Go 
as absolute and infinite as is here represented. In humi 
thought, God is never confounded with time or space, or wi 
'' the things that are made.'' 

That there is a contradiction in our idea of God as fii 
cause, Mr. Mansel argues from these considerations. The id 
of cause implies a relation. As a cause, God must stand 
lated, as such, to the eflFects which he produces. '' On the o 
er hand, the conception of the absolute implies a possible < 
istence out of all relation." " A cause cannot, as such, be t 
solute : the absolute cannot, as such, be cause." The idea 
God as cause, also, contradicts our conception of Him as ii 
nite. The infinite cannot " become that which it was not fn 
the first," 'and causation implies entrance into a new state 
being, or activity. " If causation is a possible mode of exi 
enco, that which exists without causing is not infinite ; that whi 
becomes a cause has passed beyond its former limits." So,al 
we add, as a necessary consequent from our author's reas^ 
ing, if a state of non-causation is a possible mode of existen 
and it undeniably is, then, that which causes cannot be infini 
and God cannot be infinite at all, unless at each moment of i 
ration, from eternity to eternity. He actually exists in asit 
of exclusive and absolute causation, and in a state of equa 
absolute and exclusive non-causation. Now take away our f 
thor's fundamentally false conception of the absolute and ii 
nite, and all these contradictions wholly disappear, a Gonc< 
tion which has no place in any rational mind finite or infini 
nor any where in the universe of God, excepting within t 
skull of some crack-brained philosopher or bewildered theo 
gian. 

We notice one example more, our author's argument to sh 
that our idea of God as a self-conscious personality, involve! 
contradiction, " Consciousness," he says, " in whatever mo 
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it may be tnanifcsted, necessarily implies distinction between 
one object and another,^ the subject which is conscious, and the 
object of which the subject is conscious. " But distinction is 
necessarily limitation ; for if one object is distinguished from 
•notber, it must possess some form of existence which the oth- 
er bas not; or it must not possess some form which the other 
has." Again, " consciousness is only conceivable as a relation. 
There must be a conscious subject, and an object of which he is 
conscious. The subject is a subject to the object ; the object 
is an object to the subject ; and neither can exist as absolute," 
which " is incapable of necessary relation to any thing else.*' If 
Gk>d was self-conscious^ — such is our author's reasoning — he must 
distinguish between himself as subject, and the object of which 
be id conscious. But this implies, of necessity, a relation, and 
also a distinction between God and other objects, which is a 
limitation. The former contradicts our necessary idea of God 
as the absolute, which implies '^ a possible existence out of all 
relation." The latter contradicts our ideas of God as both im- 
finite and absolute, which necessarily imply that God, as such, 
18 « the sum of all reality." Now, as in the other case, all these 
difficulties and contradictions utterly disappear when we call 
to mind the undeniable fact, that they are all deductions from 
utterly false conceptions of the infinite and absolute, as 
tbey are actually represented in human thought, human thought 
not darkened and rendered chaotic*by »* science falsely so call- 
ed." This we have already shown. 

Let us 'now drop the words self-conscious, and turn our 

ftoDghts to the following proposition, to wit, God, as the abso- 

'Qtely eternal, infinite, and perfect mind, has an absolute knowU 

^^ge of himself as he is; and of all other objects as they are, 

^^d of all actual and possible relations of himself and such re- 

^^ities. God would not be infinite and perfect, if all this were 

^^t actually true of him. Is there any contradiction in such a 

Proposition ? Certainly not. Yet this is the precise concep- 

*^on of God actually represented in perverted human thought, 

^^d contains' all that is meant, when God is affirmed to be a 

^^If-conscious personality. Nor docs any conception of God, 

^ infinite aud absolute, have place in that thoifght not embraced 
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in the above proposition. In no other conception can there be 
the mere absolute absence of all contradiction than in that of 
God as such a personality. 

Errors of method. 

Throughout his whole treatise, Mr. Hansel has utterly o?er« 
looked and confounded, the distinction between a mystery and 
absurdity. There is no contradiction or absurdity, for exam- 
ple, in affirming absolute self-knowledge, and omniscience 
of God, when \ire simply conceive and affirm the same as a fact, 
without attempting to explain the conditions and quo tnodo 
of divine knowledge, the attempt itself implying in us an infi- 
nite absurdity. In the title of his work, also, Mr. Mansel hu 
involved himself in a gross contradiction, and perpetrated a 
corresponding deception upon his readers. The phrase " Lim- 
its of religious thought,'' implies that such thought has an as- 
signable sphere within which it has absolute validity. Accord- 
ing to the fundamental principles and deductions of this work, 
however, such thought has no sphere within which it has, or 
can have, any validity at all, that is, no proper sphere what- 
ever. What an infinite slander, also, this work is upon relig* 
ion — religion which requires us. under infinite sanctious, to 
worship God and him only, while its author, according to this 
work, has immutably constituted us, so that we cannot, by any 
possibility, have a single thought of the required object of our 
worship, which is not consciously self-contradictory, absurd, and 
of impossible validity I The contradictions of Mr. Mansel are 
nothing but a rehash of Kant's " Auturonins of Pure Reason." 
The object of the latter is to prove, that all our ideas of nature 
are self-contradictory and therefore void of validity. The ob- 
ject of the former is to prove the same thing in respect to all 
our religious ideas. The latter, the writer of this article has 
shown in his intellectual philosophy to be nothing but shere 
sophisms, mere " tricks played upon reason," and unworthy of 
philosophy in any age. The former we have now shown to be 
of the same character, and we hold them up before the world 
as a lasting disgrace to the religious thought of the nineteenth 
century. We would have it understood, that in pushing our 
honest and humble inquiries into the proper sphere of religioi|s 
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;ht, we arc not aiming to " make our uncouth way" through 
ealm of chaos and old night, but we are traversing those 
2n illumined fields where " the true light now shinclh." 
scessary consequences of Mr. ManseVs theory. 
ifore concluding <his criticism, we would barely allude to 
in consequences necessarily resulting from Mr. ManseVs 
ition and exposition of the idea of God, as the infinite and 
ute. According to this definition and exposition, the fol- 
ig propositions must be absolutely true of God, to wit: 
He must be possessed of an absolutely infinite number of 
\y infinite attributes. A less number would imply, as he 
IS, limitation in God. 

He must possess a corresponding number of finite attri- 
5, their absence implying limitation in God. 
He must possess a finite number of infinite attributes and 
ore, tbis being a possible state. 

He must possess a finite number of finite attributes, and 
ore than that, this also being a possible state. 
He must, at all times, exist in each and every one of these 
s, to the total exclusion of all the others, such forms of 
sive existence being each a possible state, 
all limitation must be denied, and all possible states af- 
d of God, according to Mr. ManseVs definition and expo- 
1, all the above propositions must, at all times, be strictly 
of God, as the infinite and absolute. Now a definition and 
sition necessarily involving such monstrous absurdities, 
be utterly false, and equal misrepresentations of the idea 
)d as it exists in human thought. It is no matter of won- 
hat the theistic idea, when expounded by such absurdities, 
d itself appear equally absurd. No idea is, or can be, in 
more absolutely free from all contradiction than is the 
tic idea, when rightly defined and expounded. The intel- 
il effort which originated "The Limits of Religious 
ght," is nothing but the death throe of a false philosophy. 
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Art. v.— recognition IN HEAVEN. 

• 

The doctrine of personal recognition after death is one of 
general interest. We all have- " friends before us gone," and 
cannot be indiflferent to a future meeting. They have been our 
comfort here, and shall we know them, and be known by them, 
hereafter ? This question not only excites our curiosity, but 
calls into exercise the deeper and nobler emotions of our na- 
ture. The purest aflfection follows loved ones over the dark 
waters of death, and asks for their future state and social con- 
dition. The most devotional spirit not only worships and 
adores, but thirsts fqr a knowledge of all that God has reveal- 
ed. And our Father himself is best pleased when we are most 
diligent in acquainting ourselves with the provisions of his 
grace. He would have us overlook nothing that h» has done 
for us, certainly nothing that he has done for our personal en- 
joyment. 

All speculative questions should be considered with caution, 
since fancy often sees objects of interest where realities do not 
exist. Revelation gives a clear and certain light as we jour- 
ney on earth, but was never given to illumine the other shore. 
It does, however, sometimes shine across, and reveal enough to 
awaken the most intense longings for more knowledge of the 
land of rest. But the flights of fancy, as we soar into futurity, 
have no reliance — the deductions of reason fail to satisfy, and 
the teachings of inspired men are incomplete; hence we can 
know but little of 

** That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns." 

Because we cannot know the truth of a proposition with 
mathematical exactness, it is folly to despise the reasoning that 
leads to a moral certainty. Where facts cannot be found, prob- 
abilities should be accepted. And where we have only circum- 
stantial proof, we sometimes have the most convincing conclu- 
sions. But all questions like the one under consideration re- 
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'cjLiiire great cautioD; lest we become visionary in the iinpctuosi- 
of our desires. 

Heaven is the place where Christ lives and reigns. Where 
e is fitting up mansions for each of his chosen ones/whbm he 
r^vill receive unto himself. It is a place from which sin, with 
I its long train of evil consequences, is forever excluded. A 
place of "fullness of joy," and of "pleasures forevermore." 

It is not only a place, but a state, where the glorified ones, 
'* like the angels of God," are clothed with pure and immortal 
natures. Just what their natures are, we have no right to say,^ 
for God has not informed us. This much we know, however, 
that " flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God." 
That the resurrection body is a spiritual one, and that they 
who may be alive when Christ shall come, will be changed. 
We conclude, therefore, that all the pleasures of the flesh, all 
that grow out of our mortal nature, will cease when the body 
dies. The joys of heaven are intellectual and moral ; and there 
is reason to believe that they are also social. 

Our social nature is modified by its connection with the 
body, and when that connection ceases, all the characteristics 
dependent upon our physical nature will cease with it. This is 
true of all family relations. In the kingdom of heaven " they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage." Though seven men 
may have had, successively, the same wife on earth, there will 
be no conjugal relation in heaven, no distinction of sex. If fu- 
ture recognition be a fact, friends will know each other as hav- 
ing sustained known relations on earth, but there will be no 
such relation as husband and wife, parent and child, brother 
and sister, in the resurrection state, since the ties of kindred 
are there unknown. 

The human mind is social in its constitution, made to blend 
with other minds, and finds its sweetest enjoyment in such com- 
munion. Take from the soul of man this desire to commune 
"With kindred spirits, and he is a changed being, altogether dif- 
ferent from what he now is. With these prefatory remarks 
we come directly to the question : — Will there be personal 
recognition in heaven ? In answering it our first proposition 
is — Recognition is desirable. 
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A lady graduate from one of our Institutions; whoso mother 
had recently been removed by death, said to her friends, "I de- 
sire to go and be with mother. If she is in heaven I want to 
go there, of course; and I want to be with mother where?e« 
she is.'* This ardent desire to dwell with a departed frien « 
expresses in the extreme what every person has felt in a imz 
gree. Have you a friend on earth, or in heaven? And do yc^ 
not desire to be with that friend after death — in heaven ? Tbec" 
is but one answer to this question. There can be but od^ 
And this desire docs not grow out of the depravity of our d^ 
ture, but is a part of our being, originally planted there by tl» • 
hand of our Creator. We should be false to nature, false ^^ 
ourselves, and false to God, if we did not desire the society 
our friends here ; and we should be equally false if we did 
desire it hereafter. 

Neither does this desire grow out of those affections whiel 
are to be extinguished at death. It has already been said thak' 
death and the resurrection will greatly modify our affcctioa s 
and leave the glorified spirit with naught but purity of desire £ 
and holiness of purpose. But the love of friends may contiDiac 
when every sordid and selfish desire shall cease. Affectiowij 
pure and sanctified, will live when consanguinity is dead. Tl^o 
desire to meet and recognize friends in the future world majr 
become all-absorbing and sinful, but it is not necessarily wroag 
or selfish, else we could not innocently desire to see and know 
Jesus, the best of friends. Since wc find this desire in all per- 
sons and under all circumstances, and usually find it the strong- 
est where there is the most piety, we cannot avoid the inference 
that it is of divine origin, and was given to be realized. 

We remark secondly that recognition is possible. The or- 
gan of sight now enables the mind to see and recognize friends. 
And philosophers who have studied the laws of mind, tell m 
that it is not impossible but vision, materially changed and 
spiritualized, may exist in the resurrection body, by which the 
soul may sec both material and spiritual things. Wc cannot 
know but the senses generally may continue their functions, in 
some manner or to some extent, in the future state; but if this 
is improbable, there may be other means of recognition. 
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Mind itself has its own peculiar ferm of development, so dif- 
ferent in different persons that one is often ab)e to recognize 
another as the author of a written production. Such recogni- 
tion of persons through some purely mental effort being possi- 
ble, it cannot be impossible, with the divine blessing, for friends 
to recognize friends, though clothed with only a spiritual na- 
ture. Miss Laura Bridgeman, who is deaf, dumb and blind, 
finds no difficulty in recognizing her friends : and is it not pos- 
sible for God to provide means by which his redeemed children 
may know each other ? 

The writer had never seen Elihu Burritt, but, before going to 
a convention where h§ was expected to be present, he examin- 
ed an engraving of the " learned blacksmith,'* and then knew 
him the moment he entered the hall. And is it too much to 
believe that minds, which here take certain phrenological de- 
velopments, can hereafter have some spiritual characteristic by 
which they may be distinguished and recognized ? Who will 
dare limit the power of God ? That he who made this beauti- 
ful world, with its endless variety of flora and fauna ; that God 
who made the spirit of man, with such exalted powers, could 
make it with a faculty to riecognize the spirit of a fellow man, 
is certainly possible. 

In taking another step in advance it may be said that future 
recognition is probable. The universal desire to know and be 
known in another world, has already been considered as of di- 
vine origin, and the fact that we have such a desire is an evi- 
dence that it will be realized. If God has made us with this 
desire, think you he has made no provision for its realization ? 
The idea is preposterous. That goodness which provides for 
our present wants cannot be unmindful of our future necessities, 
or less liberal in providing for our future joys. Intercourse 
with friends is one of the greatest of earthly blessings, and will 
our Father, in the abundance of his grace, withhold from us such 
a boon in the heavenly world ? We know that he will " with- 
hold no good thing from them that walk uprightly;" and recog- 
nition is universally believed to be one of the good things of 
heaven as well as of earth. 

26 
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If there would bo any wrong as the consequence of futaro 
recognition, this desire ought not to be realized; and it will not 
be. But what is the evil that would naturally and necessarily 
ensue ? If my departed friend was prepared for heaven; and 19 
now there, and if I am finally so fortunate as to be saved by 
grace, can you conceive how it would dishonor Christ, or wrong 
any one, for me to recognize my friend there ? Togetbei' have wc 
here talked of Ood, read his word, and celebrated his praise, 
and it is beyond the reach of human conception to understand 
why we may not innocently and usefully resume our social wor- 
ship in heaven. 

It cannot be supposed that our faculties and means of recog- 
nition, will be more limited in heaven than on earth. We arc 
inclined to the belief that <^ when this mortal shall have put on 
immortality/' and the Christian is in his glorified state, bis 
means of enjoyment will be augmented, rather than diminished. 
And, since we find so much enjoyment in the society of friends 
on earth, we cannot think that source of enjoyment will be de- 
nied us in heaven. 

Will not the soul redeemed be able to recognize some things 
in the future state ? Will there be no recognition of the place 
as the promised mansion in our Father's house ? If one may 
be in heaven and not know it, he might as well be elsewhere. 
Will there be no recognition of Jesus, the Saviour of the world? 
If not, then is Paul sadly disappointed in his desire to depart 
and be with Christ. Then is Job disappointed, and docs not 
see his Redeemer for himself. Then is the pardoned thief still 
anxiously ranging the fields of Paradise, seeking the fulfilment 
of the promise on the cross, of being with Christ. Bet that 
memorable prayer of Christ for his disciples is not unanswered, 
where he says, " Father, I will that they also whom thou hast 
given me, be with me where I am, that they may behold my 
glory." And the Revclator says, « I saw Him that sat on the 
throne." 

If the place and the Saviour are to be recognized, will there 
be no recognition among the worshippers there 7 Angels must 
know each other when sent on earthly missions in company, and 
we cannot doubt their ability to do it in heaven. The Bibk 
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•rms as that they have come to this world and recognized 
ticular men, calling them by name. And they, too, have 
n recognized by men, as angels from heaven, and we cannot 
eve that all such recognition will cease when men become 

the angels." From what we know of the human mind and 
divine character, it is highly probable that friends will know 
1 other in heaven. 

'inally, we believe that future recognition is Scriptural. All 
e reasoning on things of futurity is necessarily inconclusive. 

the revelations of the Bible are satisfactory, as far as they 
And it must be confessed that on the question under con- 
oration, they are not so clear and demonstrative as many 
lid desire. But there is an apparent reason for this reti- 
ce. Were we plainly told that our friends in heaven will all 
seen and known by us, we might think too much of the in- 
view. We might, and many of us probably would, so direct 
' efforts and centre our hopes, as to live and act with refcr- 
le to that re-union, rather than the claims of God, or the 
ciousness of Christ. As a guard against such impiety we 
ept all the obscurity of our future state, remembering that 
ecret things belong unto the Lord our God, but those things 
ich are revealed belong unto us and to our children forever." 
e love and wisdom of our heavenly Father makes known to 
ill that is for our good, and whatever light may shine upon t^ 
jstion of future recognition is ours to enjoy. We are even 
'' search the Scriptures" on this subject as well as any other, 
[n the entire absence of all intimations to the contrary, we 
sr that friends will know each other in heaven. Not because 

are at liberty to infer anything the Bible does not deny, but 
;ause our social and our moral nature, the desires of the heart 
i the deductions of reason, the prevailing tenor of the Scrip- 
es and the benevolent character of God, all lead us to look 
3efully in that direction, and nothing being said against it, 

are left with no other inference than the reality of recogni- 
n. 

[n addition to this negative evidence, we have that which is 
sitive. The general representations of Scripture often im- 
r future recognition. They who have conquered the last foe 
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arc not only with Christ, beholding his glory and celebrating 
his praise, but they are represented as associated with each 
other in their glorious work. John saw them as together they 
worshipped the King of glory ; and since they must associate 
with some, with whom would they be more likely to mingle 
than with those they knew on earth ? 

When " we shall all stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ," those who have accociated in guilt will very naturally 
be associated in the judgment, and in condemnation. Our no- 
tions of justice and of mercy will almost require that the op- 
pressor and the oppressed, the enticer and the enticed, the 
evil doer and innocent sufferer, should stand face to face before 
their Judge, to appreciate most fully the final decision. And 
the servants of Christ, who have labored, suffered and rejoiced 
together, may be expected to receive their acquittal together, 
and together enjoy their reward in eternity. And if together, 
why not known to each other ? 

Paul, speaking of the coming of Christ in the last great day, 
says, '' Then we which are alive and remain, shall be caught up 
together with them [the pious dead, now raised] in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air ; and so shall we ever be with the 
Lord." Observe, all will ascend " together," and " ever be with 
the Lord." It seems hardly possible that they will spend an 
eternity together, without recognizing a single one known 
on earth. Or, when they " are come to an innumerable com- 
pany of angels," " to God, the Judge of all, and to the spir- 
its of just men made perfect," that all should be forever 
strangers. 

But the Bible makes special reference to future Recognition. 
When David's darling child was removed by deaih, he said, "I 
shall go to him, but he shall not return to me." The humbled 
king evidently expected to meet and enjoy his beloved child in 
the better world. And the Bible allows every Christian heart 
to cherish the same hope over its pious dead. 

Jesus said, •' Strive to enter in at the straight gate," and 
then adds, " There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when 
ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 
God, and you, yourselves thrust out." These words were ad- 
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sed to reprobate Jews, who would see the patriarchs ia 
en, but thcj; themselves would be thrust out. If lost spirits 
*ecognize the saved, those io heaven must be expected to 
^nize each other. 

Lzarus and the rich man both died. The former was car- 
by angels into Abraham's bosom, and in hell the latter 
1 up his eyes and saw both Abraham and Lazarus. He 

them, knew them, and conversed with one of them. 
3 is another case of' recognition after death on the part 
he excluded from heaven ; and it cannot be supposed that 

will be endowed with perceptive powers beyond the 
teous. 

ithors who have devoted their lives to the study of mind, 
it as their opinion that memory loses none of its power by 
h. And this opinion is sustained by the scriptural facts 
"the souls under the altar," as seen by the Revclator, knew 
their blood had not been avenged on the wicked dwellers 
arth ; and the rich man in hell remembered his brothers 
on probation. Also by the fact that Abraham said to 
rich man " Remember that thou, in thy lifetime receivedst 
good things." The scenes of this life, then, will be re- 
bered in the next; and if so, the persons who participat- 
n them will also be remembered. And if they are both 
jmbered and present, they will, in all probability be recog- 
J. 

a the mount of transfiguration the three disciples with 
Saviour, " saw his glory, and the two men that stood with 
' Those two men were Moses and Elias. The former had 

dead fifteen hundred years, and the latter had been trans- 
l nine hundred years, and yet they were seen and known, 
e " glory of Christ was worthy of being revealed to mortal 
, and the fact communicated to the world ; if the scene was 
lorionsly impressive that the disciples not only said, " It is 
I for us to be here," and proposed to make tabernacles and 
e there, but were unable to endure the whole sight, that 
r will be manifest, in answer to his own prayer, when the 
emed all arrive in heaven. And if the attending presence 
70 glorified ones added to the grandeur of the occasion, 
26* 
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and their recognition was important, it cannot be that there 
will be no recognition in heaven. The recognition of those 
representative persons in a scene the most heavenly that has 
been experienced on earth, is the assurance of a more general 
recognition 

" In the Christianas home in glory." 

The transfiguration was not a scene of earth, but it was hea.- 
ven come down to men. Christ was*the glory, and Moses an 
Elias " appeared in glory," so that it was by no mortal natnr 
that they were known. It matters not by what means tbos^ 
eminent prophets were known, so long as the fact is indispntak* 
ble. By the same means, or by different means, can God brin 
us to recognize in heaven the friends we knew on earth ; an 
the preponderance of evidence is that he will do it. 

Let us not anticipate too much in the recognition of friendi 
for higher and purer joy awaits us. That we shall see an 
know the Saviour, is as certain as revelation can make it, an d 
to enjoy his favor and share his glory, will be bliss enongfci.. 
If, in addition to all this, we may recognize our friends, so 
much the greater are our obligations to love and praise tt^c 
Lord. 
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Art. VI.— life AND TIMES OF PAUL. 

THE FIRST TEN YE1R8 AFTER HIS CONVERSION.* 

In the April number of the Quarterly, we left the man of Tar* 
s, called Saul, breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
3 church. He was flying at topmost speed from Jerusalem 
Damascus, on a mission of blood and death. He carried 
th him an ecclesiastical commission, just received from .The- 
hilus, recently appointed high-priest, by Yitellius, the Roman 
Tcrnor. 

His powers were most ample, limited only by discretion. He 
IS licensed to sack and destroy, torture and put to death at 
easure. Though his hands were steeped in blood, he was still 
latiable, feverish with rage, thirsting for blood, like a raven- 
3 wolf, satisfied only with a wider and deeper flow, 
[t was at such a time and far advanced in the journey, that 

fierce charger, fleet of foot, was suddenly checked, like Ba- 
in's ass, and his imperious driver signally rebuked. It is 
tn this point we resume our subject aud consider, — 
P«rs/. The Event. Of this we have an account in Acts, 9 : 
->22. This is the great event of his life, his conviction and 
Lversion. It constitutes an epoch in the* life and times of 
i of the greatest and most wonderful actors ever upon the 
ge. It is the beginning of a new era with himself, the church, 
1 in some respects, with the world. To him, it is that of a new 
1 second birth ; the passing away of old things, and in which 

things become new ; and in this commencement of the new 
ij he lays hold of the powers of the world to come. 
Secondly. The Evidence. But this only in part. Of his ar- 
it, as recorded by Luke Acts 9, and spoken of in the epistles, 
^re can be no doubt, only among the skeptical ; for there is 
factof history better substantiated. In this we recognize 

conviction; and in which he was made to feel that there 
3 one mightier than himself and higher than the high priest. 

A^Qthoritiea and references. Acts ; The Epistles ; Encyclopedia of Re- 
^os Knowledge ; Neander's Histories ; Conybe&re and Haweon : Kurtz's 
Tories of the Church &c. ; BibUcal Geography ; Smith's Classical Die* 
^Ty, and Josephus. 
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The narrative furnishes eyidcncc that his conviction was not 
merely that of an ordinary sinner, but that of a persecutor, ti 
a man of blood ; and as such was alarmed by what he saw, 
heard and felt; so that with great trembling he cried cot is 
distress — " Lord, what wilt thou liave me to do ?" 

The evidence of his conversion is complete. Its gennioesa 
no one can reasonably doubt; for, on being informed what to 
do, he at once proceeded to its performance. Obedience is the 
truest test of conversion, "Ye arc my friends, if ye do whatso- 
ever I command you," says Christ. And ever after this eventy 
Saul was his friend. Once an enemy, but now a friend; oooe 
a Phariscee, but now a Christian ; once arrayed against the 
gospel, but ever after its bravest champion, its ablest defender, 
most earnest advocate and invincible standard-bearer, is the 
record of the sacred historian. 

T^hat the Lord said of him to Annanias may be cited as evi- 
dence, — ^'^Behold, he prayeth !" Prayer is the language of the 
truly converted soul, and is an evidence of the fact to some ex- 
tent. And in the use of language, how great was the contrast 
in the case of Saul. But a moment since his mouth was filled 
with cursing. From his profane lips issued most terrible im- 
precations, blasts most scathing and fearful. But now, behold 
the change I Ho is a man of prayer. He enters upon a new 
career. He is another man ; has another name, though from 
what cause his name was changed is not known. He has a change 
of views, desires and purposes ; a change most radical, and of 
his entire being. He seeks and finds other associates and oth- 
er modes of life. Ears long deaf to the claims of God are un- 
stopped ; eyes long blind to any of the excellencies of the gos- 
pel are unsealed ; what ho once loved he now hates ; and what 
he had long hated, he now loves with all his heart. In this 
there is a change so great as to be likened to a second birthi 
born of the spirit and with spiritual sight, typified by the falling 
of scales from his natural eyes, to the astonishment of bioaself 
and others, and to the marvel of all ages. 

Thirdly. Attending Circumstances. The conversion of any 
one is an event in which others are interested ; especially if 1^ 
be of one in a responsible position. The circumstances attend- 
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srich an event are frequently alluded to by friends as a mat- 
of interest. So it may be in the instance before us. We 
r follow this enraged Beujaminite, not only up to the trans- 
ing scene, but note the incidents of this, hottest of all pur- 
tS; and as preludes to an event second only in importance to 
advent and mission of the Messiah. 

iV^ith the hurried journey nearly completed, and right to his 
itination, and thiuking himself sure of many victims whom he 
luld carry ofif as trophies to the Jewish metropolis, he is at 
ic arrested in his bold and bloody career. It is an unexpect- 
arrcst, startling in its nature, for suddenly a dazzling light, 
e the concentrated rays of the noon-day sun, flashed upon him 
m above. The hitherto strong man, wild with rage and 
*ning with anger, becomes fearful and trembling, helpless as 
untimely infant, and is prostrated upon the ground in a mo- 
ot. 

Struck to the earth by an unseen power which accompanied 
) brightness of that revelation, ho heard that stern voice, 
aul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ?" Thus overtaken, par- 
zed and defeated, he recognized this as the voice of God^ and 
.t exceeding brightness, so blinding to eyes, flashing fire and 
irkling with fury, as a supernatural manifestation, 
lis comrades, on the same errand of death, saw the same and 
re alike terrified ; heard the same voice, though not under- 
nding it fully, yet felt rebuked, and by one no Isss mighty 
n the angel that confronted Balaam with drawn sword, and 
re struck as dead men to the ground. This was a mighty 
¥er; a commanding voice ; an overcoming revelation ; aglo- 
onearthly and indescribable ; and in which he had a view of 
ms, either with natural or spiritual eyes, more or less clear, 
ealing himself as the one against whom this bloody perse- 
ion was being waged : for Christ regards an injury to a dis- 
le the same as if done to himself. 

The reader will allow of a digression for an incidental re- 
rk. It is not certain that Saul had a personal acquaintance 
;h Christ while on earth, but there are passages that imply 
s ; so that it may be true, that he saw with bis natural eyes, 
\ image of the crucified Redeemer, in that great revelation. 
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If 80y he recognized the same divine lineaments he bore ' while 
in the flesh ; and these were so marked, as to be readily rec- 
ognized as those of the Lord of glory, as Saul did in trailing hii 
Lord. 

Although it may be contrary to the views of some, it is not 
altogether an absurdity to believe that Saul and Christ had % 
personal knowledge of each other. They were bom about the 
same time and were cotemporaries for some thirty years, and 
perhaps more. Tarsus, the birth-place of Saul, and Nazareth, the 
home of Christ till about thirty, were no further apart than many 
towns in the State of Maine, and they, alike, had one common 
religious centre. The families of both Saul and Christ were 
Jewish, and all such were required by law or custom to repre- 
sent themselves annually at Jerusalem. In their annual festi- 
vals, parents and children were accustomed to mingle, and al- 
lowed the privilege of forming acquaintances. By such means 
parents and children from different places, gained a knowledge 
of each other, not otherwise to be obtained. But as Saursfaoi* 
ily resided beyond the limits of Palestine, it is not certain thai 
he or his parents were at any of their national festivities; yei 
it is not improbable ; nor that their sons formed an acquaia'fe^ 
ance long before either entered upon public life. Though thii 
cannot be afiSrmed, yet it is more than probable that they bo 
came acquainted afterwards ; especially when we consider thflil 
they were in the same city at the same time. 

Saul went to Jerusalem as a pupil to Gamaliel at the age ol 
thirteen, and remained some seventeen years. This time woald 
not only be sufficient for the completion of his course of study, 
but would bring him to the age when Jewish students usually 
commenced their ministry, and for this Saul was designed, and 
this he had in view. 

If born six years before Christ, as some affirm, he was eigh- 
teen years of age and had been five years in the school of 0^ 
malicl, when Christ went up to Jerusalem with his parents, and 
engaged in that memorable controversy with the learned doc- 
tors of the law, and, not improbable, with Gamaliel himself. 
In this discussion the student from Tarsus might have had ^^ 
interest and have been present as a witness. 
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rter this Christ was frequcntlj there, especially after enter- 
apon his public labors ; often opposed the Pharisees and 
utcd with them, and frequently in public places and bo- 
large assemblies. And having excited the learned doctors 
the entire court to such an extent, may it not be inferred or 
posed, that this sophomore — from the school of the Rabbins 
lit be attracted thitber in common with others ? If so, ho 
only saw Christ, but heard him utter some of those bitter 
anciations against the Pharisees, and become enraged like 
}rs of the same school, and perhaps, and by no means im- 
bable, was one of the number thus confronted and denounc- 
n the temple and synagogue. Viewing it in this light, the 
position of personal acquaintance is not absurd ; and it is 
► in agreement with oae or more of his own sayings, where 
mplied as much. 

nd he may not only have seen, known and heard Christ, but 
a other sources may have undestood the manner of his life ; 
nature of his mission ; his doctrines, miracles, preaching 
success ; for it is supposed by antiquarians, from some data 
' have, that the life of Christ had been written and sev- 
copies put in circulation before the time of Saul's couver- 
. Eusebius, the ecclesiastical historian, if we remember 
tly, says that Bartholomew, one of the disciples of Christ, 
ulatcd an original Hebrew copy, written by Mather, that 
) a full account of his life, his sayings, discoveries, miracles 
doings, and which presented a correct view of his life at an 
y day. If so, Saul, ever inquisitive and searching after ad- 
)nal information, must have availed himself of that, and have 
\ conversant with it, though by no means respecting it. 
rom fragments we are able to gather, it is legitimate to in- 
mch an acquaintance between Saul and Christ, and that the 
IT was recognized by the former in the brightness of that 
>n revealed to him on his way to Damascus, and by which 
ras overcome. This vision and that of Annanias,th^tgood 
of Damascus, at the same time and of the same nature, 
1 a striking coincidence. He may have never seen Sanl, but 
oust have been familiar with his daring and bloody career; 
when presented in the vision and told of bis approach, and 
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what lie should say to him, and do for him, he was greatly ter- 
rified. But when commanded to " Go" and meet him, " for he 
is a chosen vessel, to bear my Dame before the Gentiles, and 
kings, and the children of Israel," he went and found him in all 
respects as represented in the vision ; and Saul also found io 
Annanias all he had seen and heard respecting him in bis vision 
and all that was then requisite. 

Beturning from this digression, it is pertinent to say thoagh 
it be nothing new, that among the circumstances of thai 
event, was that of three davs of total blindness and the eo- 
tire loss of appetite and relish for either food or drink. He 
was smitten to the heart. 

When his accomplices had recovered from their fright and 
loss of strength, they led the blind leader of the blind into the 
city ; and, by special and overruling Providence, placed him 
in the hands of Annanias, just appointed of God to take charge 
of him, though unknown to them. Under the superintendence 
of Annanias, the stricken man recovered, and on the third day 
had his natural sight restored and with it the gift of spiritnal 
vision. 

Foujthly. The Date, This event belongs to the calendar 
of 37 A. D. so far as we are able to judge. For Vitcllius was 
appointed governor of Judca and Theophilus was made high- 
priest the same year by the new governor and as among some 
of his first acts. It was from this recently appointed high-priest 
that the fierce persecutor of the church had just received afresh 
commission. There is authority for the belief that it occurred 
six years or more before 44 A. D. 

Fifthly. His Age, As the time of his birth is an unsettled 
question, his age at conversion cannot be determined, yet as 
only eight years are in dispute, it is safe to place the event be- 
tween thirty-four or forty-two or three. He was, however, re- 
garded as comparatively a young man; and had but just entered 
upon public life. 

Sixthly, The Place, It was nigh Damascus, one of the old- 
est cities of the world, one hundred and thirty-five miles north- 
cast from Jerusalem. This city was in existence in the time 
of Abraham, and it still exists, though having shared largely in 
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the vicissitudes, common to all cities, especially oriental. It 

ftas many times changed its lords and owners; been held by 

Jeirs and Gentiles, alternately, for ages. Syrians, Romans, 

Saracens, crusaders and Turks have held it, though some of 

them but by a precarious lease. 

riiis ancient and celebrated, and, at the same time, Gentile 
citr, furnished a favorite resort to many of the scattered disci- 
ples on the breaking out of the persecution, of which Stephen 
was the first martyr. It was an oriental paradise, with salu- 
brious climate, situated in the midst of a most beautiful and 
extensive plain, fertile as beautiful, ornamented with groves of 
saving cypress and graceful clusters of wide leaf palms, aflford- 
inj a most inviting retreat to the peeled and dispersed friends 
of Christ. But here they were not safe. To this asylum tho 
chief of persecutors, with a retinue like himself, hurried with 
unwonted speed, breathing out denunciations, vengeance and 
death. 

It has been said in the preceeding remarks that his change 
^J^s radical and his conversion genuine. Here, then, we may 
consider his future course, and — 

Seventhly. His Ministry. Immediately after that great 

^^''Uggle of three days continuance, fasting and prayer, we find 

hirn engaged in public discourses to the Jews in their syna- 

ff^gues at Damascus, preaching the same Jesus he had so re- 

^^ntly persecuted. In these he bears testimony to the grace of 

^od bestowed in Christ, and attempts to prove him to be the 

Promised Messiah of the prophets, the expected of the Jews, 

■■^^J'aers great prince and the Saviour of men; and that he had 

appeared unto him in the way near to their city, in a most won- 

^^rful manner, in brightness and glory far exceeding the noon- 

^^>' sun. 

But here, at once, he encountered the opposition and hatred 

^^ the Jews belonging to the sect he hud just abandoned, and 

^'»o would in no wise accept Jesus as their king. Yet, despite 

o ciir bitterness and malice, he made Damascus tho centre of 

.*^^ apostolic labors for three years; during which he retired 

^"to Arabia, to the cast of Damascas, doubtless for the benefits 

^ meditation, prayer and study, and where he made all these 
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practical in preaching the gospel to the Monads of the desert, 
and presented to them and for their acceptance, a SaTioar of 
whom they had never before heard. 

Ilerc he perfected a foundation already begun } became de- 
cided, comprehensive in view, planned liis future course, and 
became strong in the Lord by a renewed consecration, and 
fitted to do all things required of an apostle. 

On his return from his absence into Arabia, ho pursued tis 
labors with the Jews at Damascus till the end of the third year, 
till their hatred and opposition became so marked and violent 
as to endanger his life. While bands of enraged Jews were 
watching an opportunity for a murderous assault, and by order 
of the governor, who held his appointment from Arctus, an 
Arabian king, strong guards were placed at the gates of the 
city, for several days and nights in succession, to prevent bis 
escape, ho was secreted by his friends, till at length, in thedark- 
ness of a favorable night, they assisted him over the wall of 
the city, at an unsuspected place and by means little thought of 
by his enemies; and from which he fled to Jerusalem, and prob- 
ably over the same road he travelled three years before ia 
equal haste. This event belongs to the year 40 A. D., so far 
as we arc able to judge ; and is some sii and a half years sub- 
sequent to the crucifixion of Christ. 

His object in fleeing from Damascus was personal safety; and 
that of going to Jerusalem was to see Peter, of whom he h*^ 
heard or with whom he was acquainted. And as he had a i^' 

sire for the privileges and benefits of a Christian brotl^^^' 

« 

hood, he attempted to become associated with the disciples ^^ 
that city; but they were afraid of him and were unwilling ^^ 
allow that be was sincere or had become a disciple himself- 

Threatened with assassination at Damascus and rejected bjT ^"^ 
disciples at Jerusalem, was anything but satisfactory. But cos ^'^' 
cring the distance and the infrequency of communication and ^^^' 
respondencc,itwas not at all strange that the brethren at J^'""' 
salcm had not become pursuaded in their own minds of the ^^ 
ality of his conversion or of his apostolic call. They 1^^^ 
doubtless heard of his arrest, and of that supernatural appear- 
ance near Damascus three years before, but were still ignorflo^ 
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of his subsequent course; otherwise than it was rumored that 
he bad become a preacher of the faith he once attempted to 
destroy. 

Their best reliable knowledge of him was that of a persecut- 
ing zealot, a bloody inquisitor. They knew nothing of him as 
a penitent man, a changed and converted man, only by uncertain 
report; and thus unaware of what had occurred during his ab- 
sence, they were reluctant to receive him. And had it not been 
for Barnabas, whom he met there, and perhaps as an old ac- 
quaintance or as one more confiding and willing to receive the 
fugitive's testimony than the other disciples, he would not have 
been allowed the privileges of Christian sympathy and fellow- 
ship in that supposed city of refuge. Afterwards Paul, in re- 
ferring to this, tells us why they were afraid of him ; and it was 
this, because they knew that he had been a persecutor, and 
had imprisoned, scourged, and put to death the disciples of 
Jesus. 

But Barnabas proved a friend in need ; for that was a time 
of trial and discouragement. He took him to the apostles, af- 
ter the disciples had rejected him, and introduced him to them 
as a brother in the Lord, as one who had experienced a change 
of heart and been called to an apostleship, and for some years 
had been preaching Jesus in the north county. 

The apostles, Peter and James, like the disciples, had only 
known him as a bloody man, as one who had made havoc of the 
church, torn and devoured it as a wild beast its prey; and this, 
too, at a time when it had but few friends, when the cause 
was unpopular, the prospect dark, surrounded by perils of most 
every name, with a powerful sect arrayed against it, and vig- 
orously assailed by this same Saul of Tarsus. 

A recommendation from some such man as Barnabas was es- 
sential to secure this confidence and to receive him as a brother 
in the Lord and in the apostleship. The fact that he was* a 
strong man, talented, educated and well endowed, capable of 
great achievements, warm and positive in his profession, was 
not enough to secure for him a place with the apostles, especi- 
ally when they remembered what he had been. They were 
cautious in the reception of this talented Hebrew to the apos- 
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tlcsliip; and consented only on the best of testimony to gi^e 
him the rijj^ht hand of fellowship, — an example that should com- 
mend itself to other ecclesiastical boards. 

But when welcomed to the fellowship of the apostles, and 
doubtless to the disciples, through the apostles, he at once, as at 
Damascus, without stopping to confer with flesh and blood, en- 
tered into the apostolic work and spake boldly in the temple 
in the name of Jesus, and to the amazement of all present. 

Here, too, as at Damascus, he was met by most cruel and 
stubborn opposition from the Jews, who were excited to mad- 
ness and threatened his life. But his labors there were not ot 
long continuance : for besides his own personal observatioa <^' 
hostile indications, it was revealed to him in a trance while ^^^ 
prayer in the temple, that they would not receive his testimo 
and that he should flee with all possible haste from the city. 

It is thought by some that it was there and then, that t 
had that remarkable vision, of which he spoke fourteen yea 
afterwards, and in which he was caught up into Paradise ai 
heard words which it was neither lawful nor possible for a ra; 
to utter. In this trance he was carried far above transitoi 
things, above the region of atmosphere and cloud, to the dwel. 
ing place of God, where he discovered what he may have had i; 
his mind on another occasion, when he said, " eye hath not seeiE , 
nor ear heard, neither hath it entered the heart of man, thc3 
things God hath prepared for them that love him." 

It was at such a time, beset by enemies, conspiracies formed 
against him, opening to his view, and God revealing to him in a 
vifiion that he must turn to the Gentiles and leave the Jews to 
themselves and the curses they had invoked, that he resolved 
to carry the gospel to other nations and preach Christ where 
he had not been known or named. 

Ilis experiences at Jerusalem, as at Damascus, must have 
been such as few men ever had. The fearfulness of the disci- 
ples and tlieir refusal to receive him, the indifference and pre- 
caution of the apostles before they opened their hearts to give 
him a welcome, together with the hatred of the Jews, provoked 
and enraged at his preaching a few sermons in their synagogues, 
and the trance which, as a vehicle, borne on cherubic wings, 
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carried to the homo of angels and the saint's rest in glory^ com- 
bine in an experience of which ordinary Christians know little. 
Bat his trials and labors at Jerasalem were of short continu- 
ance ; for after a tarry of only fifteen days, he fled, as from Da- 
mascQS, for his life ; and returned to Tarsus, the home of his 
youth, after an a absence of many years. 

Here an interval occurs in his history of three years, and of ' 
which we know nothing only incidentally, and from his writings 
several years after. From these we are authorized to believe 
that those three years were spent in Syria and Cilicia, and 
that Tarsus was his home and the centre of his labors. This 
interval is from his flight from Jerusalem in the year 40 A. D. 
to his leaving Tarsus for Antioch in the latter part of 43 or ear- 
ly part of 44 A. D. 

Doubtless he visited various parts of the provinces in the 
prosecution of his apostleship, and established churches in many 
of the villages and cities along the different lines of travel and 
communication, for, several years after, he speaks of having 
been there at a former time ; and this interval of three years is 
the only time we can assign for any such visit or labor there so 
€arly in his apostleship. But some years later ho was there, 
apparently on a second visit, and went through that region vis- 
iting and confirming churches already established ; but by whom 
established is unknown, and impossible to divine, only as we 
attribute it to Paul's labors during this interval from 40 to 43 
A.D. 

How extensive his work in those retired provinces, or how 
successful is unknown ; but these were by no means insignifi- 
cant, for had they been, there would have been little motive for 
him to have gone so far on a journey, made such an extensive 
circuit to confirm the churches then existing. 

Nor do wc know what opposition he encountered, hardships 
endured, or what afflictions and sorrows fell to his lot. But 
perhaps there is no other period in his history more liable to 
exposure from enemies than this; for all through those re- 
gions the Jews were numerouly dispersed; and envious Phari- 
saical teachers of Judaism were abundant and active in opposi- 
tion to the gospel. Hence it has been supposed by some that 

27* 
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it was during those three years in Syria and Celicia, that he 
endured most of those sufferings and eruelties of which he spoke 
more than a dozen years after, and where he aflSrmstbathehad 
been ^' in labors more abundant, in stripes above measure, in 
prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five times 
received I forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten with 
rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night 
and a day I have been in the deep. In journeyings often, in 
perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in 
perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among 
false brethren. In weariness and painfulness, in hunger and 
thirst, in fasting often, in cold and nakedness.'' 

These he enumerates as having fallen to his lot, besides the 
ordinary trials and care, and all the annoying anxiety and labor 
daily repeated in the oversight of the churches. And it is more 
than probable that a good portion of these exposures were i^ 
those provinces and during those three years. But be this so 
or otherwise, he informs us that his labors had been greatcif 
than those of any other apostle, and his hardships more severe* 
No other one had received so many stripes and scourging froi** 
both Jews and Gentiles, nor so many times exposed to death -^ 
And it would seem that these works and perils were enough tt^ 
crush any other man, and enough for a lifetime even of tbcr 
chief of apostles. 

In the mean time the other apostles were doing their utmost 
to extend the gospel. Peter and John travelled throughout 
Samaria, and cooperated as brothers in a common cause. And 
it is said further of Peter, that he went into all quarters, and 
preached to both Jews and Gentiles, and worked miracles in 
attestation of the reality and power of the gospel, and which 
resulted in bringing many to embrace it. Philip, a deacon in 
the church, became an active itinerant and succeeded in winning 
many sinners to the standard of Christ; and baptized them in- 
to the name of the Trinity. Immediately succeeding these 
stirring labors, Peter received extraordinary and direct author* 
ity to press on in his work and carry the gospel to other Gen- 
tile cities and towns. It was because of this that he visited 
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Cesarca and with such marked results. But for this extension 
of the gospel beyond the limits of Judea, he was called to an 
account on his subsequent visit to his Jewish friends at Jeru- 
salem. In that, however, he triumphed as he convinced them, 
that God bade him go and carry the glad tidings to other peo- 
ple. By these and similar means the gospel became extended. 
Those who were scattered at the time of Stephen's martyrdom 
and the persecution that followed, went in various directions, 
some to Phenicc, some to Cyprus, some to Antioch, and others 
to various other places, and preached the Word as they went; 
and the hand of the Lord was with them, and large numbers 
believed. 

In some of these places, the brethren banded together, and 
formed churches in the name of Jesus ; greatly to the annoy- 
ance of the Jews, but equally to the rejoicing of Gentile con- 
certs. The brethren at Jerusalem were rejoiced by reports 
from these churches, especially the account received from Anti- 
^<^h and the prosperity of the cause in that city. As this was 
^he centre of the apostles' labors for several years, and tlie re- 
'^gious metropolis of the Gentiles, the reader will pardon a 
-'^ttlc digression in reference to it. 

Its population at that time was nearly two hundred thousand, 
'^^^ its wealth equally great. It had a very large intermixture 
^f elements, Jew, Greek and Roman. It was celebrated for its 
^^finemcnt and was the centre for a large country, whose in- 
*^ubitants were constantly attracted there. Its .situation was 
^pon the far famed Orontes, three hundred miles north of Je- 
rusalem, and about twenty inland from the Mediterranean. No 
^ity in the Roman empire except Rome and Alexandria exceed- 
ed it in population, and in vice and idolatry, as well as in re* 
ioemont, snch as was peculiar to those times, it was surpassed 
hy none. Wicked as it was, it was celebrated for its learned 
meo^ and the cultivation of the arts and various branches of 
literatare, science and philosophy. Its commerce was exten- 
sive; its buildings magnificent; and so great was its reputation 
and glory, that it was deemed an honor to have been born 
there; so attractive, as not only to draw its many thousands 
from the conntry, but it secured the attention of the poets and 
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eulogies from foreign orators. Its hill side fountains of pore 
water refreshed valley and plain. Its vastand encircling groves 
of laurels and cypress, ten miles in circumference, with all their 
shady temples and hallowed asylums, were attractions of no 
common interest, and such as few cities ever enjoyed. 

But alas, that great city, so beautiful for situation, thoogk 
yet surviving, has passed through all the vicissitudes of warfare, 
pestilence and earthquake, and other depletions, till now its 
population is said to be reduced to twenty thousajid. 

But to return. In the providence of God and in consequence 
of the dispersion of the disciples on the persecution of S&al 
and his associates, Antioch received the gospel at an early day, 
for many fled to that city and preached as they went, and there 
sowed the Word of life. 

About the year 40 A. D., and at the time of Paul's flight from 
Jerusalem to Tarsus, the disciples laid the foundations of tho 
Antiochian church. It was here, and soon after the organisa- 
tion of the church, and out of derision, the disciples were first 
.called Christians, an appellation they have ever since borne. 

When the mother church at Jerusalem heard of the establish- 
ment and success of the church at Antioch, and considering 
that field one of promise, it sent Barnabas, a native of CyprttS, 
but a convert to Christianity at Jerusalem, to aid the brethren 
and secure permanency and extension to the cause in that place 
and vicinity. But this, however, was not till nearly three years 
after the organization of tho church, yet, opportunely, as some 
suppose, the church was then enjoying a revival. With tho in- 
telligence from Antioch of the prosperity of the cause, there 
was doubtless a request sent to the church at Jerusalem, to 
send some reinforcement; for if, as some maintain, there ^^ 
then in progress a revival, the pastor of tho church, from ^' 
cessive labor and exhaustion, as in these days, was in need ^^ 
ministerial assistance ; and the visit of Barnabas, though he ^* 
but an exhorter, or licentiate, was timely and wise ; for h ^ ^^ 
said to have been a good man, faithful and true, and as to ^^ 
expected, cooperated with the pastor, whoever he was, in <^^* 
rying forward tho work. If he was a good man and the ^P" 
pointment one suitable to be made, he did not attempt to \e^ 
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r displace the pastor, but only to aid him. In this ho did a 
ood work for the church and people, for the minister, and for 
imself ; for he soon rose from the position of an exhortor to 
Wt of an apostle. 

The probability that this was at a time or season of special 
revival is strengthened by the consideration that several teach- 
ers and prophets, or ministers were attracted there, and as 
laborers in a common cause. We are informed of a numbci: 
besides Barnabus, and to some cf whom it may be admissible 
to refer. 

It is said that Simeon, sometimes called Niger, was there, 
JDd Lucius of Cyrene. Now as Simeon was familiarly known 
^ Niger, which signifies black, the question may arise with 
3Q1C, if a black man was suflfered to labor as exhorter or 
''eacher with the church at Antioch, that great and refined 
^y, was it allowable, at such a time and in such a place, that 
1^1 ack man should point inquiring and anxious sinners to the 
lostial city? All the reply we can give is, that Niger was 
si*e, and for aught appears to the contrary, had acknowledg- 

** rights," which " white people were inclined ** to respect." 
The same inquiry may arise in regard to Lucius, lie was 
^tn Cyrene, and that wa? a city in Africa; and probably a city 

colored people — Africans; and one of their countrymen was 
!» Antioch, in that polished city and in time of revival, as a re- 
gious teacher and probably as an apostle or minister ! IIow 
'^ficient in taste and vulgar in their associations! But never- 
theless, the cause of God prospered, and large numbers were 
Withered into the church, and it became one of the strongest 
ind most influential of that age. 

On the retirement of the pastor and the withdrawal of those 
?ho had assisted him in the work with the exception of Bar- 
labas, there occurred a vacancy, and a pressing necessity for a 
trong and good minister as watchman over the flock. And as 
Jarnabas had become fully acquainted with the people and 
beir necessities, and was sent there by the mother church to 
id in its upbuilding, he was well prepared and authorized to 
ssume an agency in its behalf. Consequently, his first business 
ras to secure to the church a suitable pastor. And as he knew 
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Paul to be such a man, and possessed all the requisites to sue* 
cess, ho undertakes a journey to Tarsus to obtain him for tlie 
church at Antioch. In pursuance of his object, he finds him and 
makes known his mission. Their meeting was quite unlike that 
at Jerusalem three years before. 

As the apostle deemed this call from Antioch a providential 
call, he soon closed his labors with the ch'jrches be had estab* 
•lished in the provinces of Syria and Cilicia, though not till at 
ter providing for them as well as circumstances would allov. 
He then took his leave of them and departed with Barnabas 
for Antioch, about the year 43, or the beginning of 44 A. D. 

We have no means of ascertaining the measure of his suc- 
cess, or the extent of his labors there, otherwise than inciden* 
tal, and from which we are authorized to believe these were bj 
no means small ; and that the cause of religion gained largely up 
on Judaism; that old prejudices were conquered; that the 
Grecian learning and refinement of Paul, and that combinei 
with the Jewish, and these with all the characteristics of the 
Christian religion, and which he infused into the masses, in bis 
public discourses, rendered the cause popular, and captivated 
many unawares, and brought them into the fold of God. 

From this time Antioch became a great religious metropolis 
and was to the Gentile world what Jerusalem was to the Jew- 
ish. Yet between these two centres of attraction or points ol 
^•adiating influence, there was no unfriendly rivalry, but boti 
were agreed in the same cause and rejoiced in its triumphs, ifl 
either place and everywhere. 

While Paul was at Antioch, and probably early in 44 A. D-i 
a prophet by the nameofAgabus arrived there from Jerusa- 
lem with an account of the church there ; and foretold of an 
approaching dearth, and in a manner that implied succeeding 
famine and great sufiering. This Agabus is the same man, af* 
terwards spoken of has having foretold, on a certain occasion, 
while Paul was with Philip at Cesarea, on his way from 
Ephesns to Jerusalem, that if he prosecuted his journey b^ 
would bo arrested by the Jews, bound with chains and delivc^ 
cd into the hands of the Romans, and be tried on false accQsa- 
tion ; a prediction that proved painfully true. And while at 
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Tyre, a few days previous, and then on the same journey, his 
friends admonished him against proceeding, for they felt per- 
SDBded that he could go forward only at the loss of his liberty 
and the peril of his life. Both of these warnings seemed to 
bare been prophetic, as well as coincident and at the suggestion 
of the spirit of inspiration^ 

The prophecy of Agabus at Antioch, of dearth and famine 
proved equally true as the second. The evil predicted and 
feared was not long in tarrying. Its ravages and desolations 
began, as stated in the Scripture records, in the time of Clau- 
dius, and according to profane history, " this emperor was elect- 
ed by the soldiers in the army to the throne in the year 41 A. 
D., and the famine referred to began in the 5th year of his 
reign, though one author says in the 4th year; so that in either 
case it occurred sometime in the 45th or 46th A. D. 

Famines were more common in that age of the world than 
at present; because of the greater prevalence of wars, and 
for the want of skill, industry and frugality in regard to agri- 
culture and the economy of its productions. That referred to 
by Agabus, was confined mainly to Judea, though the prediction 
included the world ; but to the Jews and in their common mode 
of expression, Judea was the world. We are informed by his- 
torians that in the first or second year of Claudius, there oc- 
curred in Rome a grevious famine. This then was in the 42 
Or 43 A. D., and when Paul was sowing the seed of the ever- 
lasting kingdom in Syria and Cilicia, and as the revival interest 
\iras beginning to manifest itself in the Antiochian church, and 
to an extent that caused Barnabas and many others from dif- 
ferent and distant places, and of various colors and climes to 
repair to that city as already indicated. 

Paul and Barnabas, being forewarned by Agabus, of approach- 
ing famine in Judea, and in which they had reason to believe, 
the poor disciples at Jerusalem would suflFer very largely, re- 
solved at once to procure means of relief. Accordingly, and 
probably in the latter part of 44 or early in 45 they caused 
weekly collections to be taken in the church in that wealthy 
city, and to be laid by as a fund for distribution in the day of 
calamity. This was in accordance with the apostle's belief and 
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view of duty; and such as he afterwards labored to enforco 
among other churches. He held it a religious obligation, binding 
upon all Christians in circumstances of affluence, or even com- 
petence, to contribute of their means to the suffering and even 
to the less favored. 

Having had confidence in Agabus' prophecy, and not deem- 
ing it beneath his ministerial office, he made provision for the 
predicted famine, to a good degree, the ensuing year, or the 
latter part of 44 and first of 45 A. D.. and the amount, what- 
ever it may have been, he took, and in company with Barnabas 
proceeded with it to Jerusalem, and delivered it into the hands 
of the officers of the church for disbursment among the poor 
and suffering. 

In the mean time, Helena, Queen of Aliadene, a kingdom of 
Asyria, became a convert to Judaism, and had visited Jerusa- 
lem to gratify a desire to worship in the temple. She carried 
with her large sums of money, and being very liberal her visit 
proved timely and happy; for the famine was among the people 
with great severity and many had died of starvation. 

Understanding the proper use and object of money, she sent 
a portion of her servants to Alexandria with money to procure 
a cargo of corn ; and others to Cyprus for a cargo of figs. 
These voyages proved successful and expeditious. The generous 
queen soon had large stores for distribution to the famish- 
ing. At the same time her son at home, possessed of great 
wealth, heard of the condition of Jerusalem and the surround- 
ing country, and to which his mother had gone on a visit, lor- 
warded a large amount of money for distribution among the 
poor and to relieve suffering. 

The severity of this famine was augmented beyond measure 
by that terrible persecution under Herod Agrippa tho Ist? 
which commenced in 44 at Jerusalem, and about the time Panl 
took charge of the Gentile church. James, the elder had been 
put to death by order of Herod ; and Peter was in prison and 
under sentence of death at Jerusalem. It was at this time, 
April of 44 A. D.j that the prison where he lay chained to two 
soldiers and guarded by sixteen, well armed, was filled with 
indescribable glory, and when the prisoner lay quietly asleep, 
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between the two, though knowing full well the sentence against 
him, and that his execution was ordered the next day, that By 
an unseen power his chains were stricken from his limbs and he 
was led forth by an angel, clad in light, beyond the grasp of 
the scoffing king, who died stricken of God, of a most loath- 
some disease the same year. 

While all this was in progress in and about Jerusalem, Paul 
was al work with untiring industry and devotion at Antioch, 
in collecting money for the starving of the Jewish metropolis, 
and preaching tlie gospel to the spiritually hungry in the Gen» 
tile capital three hundred miles to the north. 

Having visited Jerusalem and carried with him the voluntary 
and generous contributions of the converted Gentiles to their 
suffering brethren in that city, and fulfilled with fidelity the mis- 
sion voluntarily assumed, he returned, after a brief tarry in the 
Hebrew capital, to Antioch, where he continued his pastoral la- 
bors till 47 A. D. 

At this time the Roman empire contained one hundred and 
twenty millions population ; half of which were slaves; forty 
Daillions tributaries and freedmen, and twenty millions were 
citizens. The glory of the empire had nearly, if not entirely, 
i*cached its climax, and its boundaries were pushed beyond the 
limits of civilization. 

It was at such a time and in such an age that the apostle 
epent the first ten years of his ministry. During this decade 
eome of the most stirring scenes had been enacted; into this 
were crowded events of great interest and in which Jews, 
Greeks and Romans intermingled. Some of these events were 
those of mercy, and some of judgment ; some religious and some 
political; the most important of which; as well as the first in 
order of time, may be that spoken of in the former part of this 
article, — the conversion and call of the apostle Paul. And 
another event, the same year, worthy to be noted, is that of the 
recall and disgrace of Pilate from Judea, whose history is in- 
famous beyond recovery. 

As Saul was being met on his way to Damascus, by the rev- 
elation of the glorified Redeemer, and which effected his con- 
version aifd apostleship; Tiberius, the Roman Emperor, while 
28 
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swaying the sceptre of an empire of unknown limits, was over- 
taken by the angel of death and stripped of the insignia qf roy- 
alty and offered in exchange for the purple, the winding sheet 
and muffler. He is succeeded by Caligula, a terror to the dig- 
ciplt^s and a curse to the state. He makes Agrippa king of GaU- 
lee and banishes Herod to France in the year 38 A. D. He ord- 
ers his statue to be placed in the temple at Jerusalem, but his 
career was so unparalleled in vice and wickedness, and so offen- 
sive, that neither friends nor foes thought it best to execute the 
order. Rival princes were killed or banished ; innocent and 
helpless Christians of all ages and sexes, without provocation 
and in fearfully large numbers were tortured and most cruelly 
murdered, and seemingly for the emperor's amusement. School- 
ed in vice and crime, he became an engine of oppression to the 
pagans as well as to Christians. He ruins, his own princely 
estate by his unparalled extravagance ; impoverishes Rome by 
bis extortions, till in the despair of madness, he rushes his ar- 
mies into Spain for plunder in the year 40, the year of Paurs \ 
flight from Jerusalem to Tarsus. Returned to Rome from bis 
expedition into Spain, his career of wickedness and oppression 
terminates, to the joy of his subjects, the year 41 A. D. and the 
second year of the apostle's ministry in Syria and Cilicia. 

In concurrence with these events, Peter prosecutes his mis- 
sion, as did the other disciples and apostles theirs; miracles 
are wrought; Cornelius, the centurian, a military officer in 
Cesarea, is converted, and the gospel preached publicly in Gen- 
tile towns and cities. 

Claudius succeeded Caligula to the relief of the empire, bi*^ 
not to the sheathing of the sword or beating of plough -shar€?^ 
into implements of husbandry. By imperial edict, Judea an^ 
Samaria are added to king Agrippa*s dominions, and by who^^ 
authority Theophilus, who gave Saul of Tarsus that enlarge^ 
commission, was deprived of the office of high priest. Simo^ 
Cantherus secures the appointment but holds the office but ^ 
short time ; and is succeeded by Matthias, who wears the epho^ 
but two years, and is then deprived of it by order of Agrip-^ 
pa and is succeeded by another to be subjected to the stfkn^ 
caprice. 
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In the mean time, as before referred tO; Herod bad caused 
the mnrder of James and had sentenced Peter to public excco- 
tion, but was himself called before his judge many years before 
bis intended victim. 

While the emperors were appointing and as frequently re- 
moving governors and kings in their conquered dominions, and 
especially in Judca during this decade, ending with the appoint- 
ment of Tiberius Alexander ; and while deputies and pro-con- 
suls were plotting intrigues and rebellions ; army officers, with 
rank and iBle mutinecring; senators and ministers of state rec- 
reant and seditious, the captain of man's salvation was leading 
Paul and his apostlic band onward to bloodless victory, and from 
conquering to conquer; all united in purpose and interest, 
armed with spiritual weapons for greater triumphs than emper- 
or or chieftain ever won. 

While the arms of Rome were pushing their conquests in 
yarious directions, and under Claudius Germanius spreading 
her eagle wings ovei^ the southern half of Great Britain, annex- 
ing it, as the continent and other foreign countries, as territory, 
Paul was planting churches, in the name of Jesus, over the plains, 
and through the valleys and among the mountains of Africa and 
Cilicia, extending the empire of faith and winning trophies to 
the standard of the cross, under which, he and his comrades in 
the apostleship became conquerors and more than conquerors, 
to be rewarded with a fadeless crown. 

With loins girt, and their feet shod with the preparation of 
the gospel, better to them than boots of brass to the soldiers 
of grace, and for an helmet, the hope of salvation, Paul and his 
associates went forth to fight the good fight of faith. 

Such were the life and times of Paul the first ten years after 
his conversion. We now leave him at Antioch in the year of 
our Lord the 47th, and on the eve of relinquishing the pastor- 
ate to become a missionary-in-chief to the Gentile nations far 
away, with some twenty years of public service yet to perform 
as a standard bearer of the cross. 
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Col. 1 : 28. " Whom we preach warning every man 
teacbing every man in all wisdom that we may present evo 
man perfect in Christ Jesus." 

Glorious theme in very deed, this is not the teaching of na^fc- 
ural science, this is not the vocation of college professors a^-s 
such, it is not the labor of political economists, nor the burde m^ 
of legislators or statesmen, neither is it the work of raoraliat^^ 
but it is the office of ambassadors of Christ, to treat with o^^ 
fending guilty rebel sinner man. Solemn, ardent, and fesporm- 
sible employment, it is to become a savour of life unto Ur^y 
or of death unto death, yes of life, or death eternal, and wlio 
is sufficient for these things ? It is fraught with an interest 
and fulness peculiar to itself. It well might fill an angel's 
heart, it filled a Saviour's hands. We propose — 

I. To direct the attention to Christ, as the burden or thenc^^ 
of the gospel ministry. 

II. To the manner in which Christ should be preached. 

III. The great end or design of preaching, " That we mm — "i 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus." 

I. The subject burden or theme of the gospel ministry whic- ^ 
is Christ. 

1. He is the Wonderful One of the universe, he is the an- -^ 
nointed of God, and the only Saviour of lost man. 

2. Christ is the whole theme: Christ is enough to preach.-*^ 
Here the ambassadors of mercy should take their stand, and 
bring all their treasures of learning and elequence, and lay 
them down at the feet of Him, who is to this lost world, their 
only refuge from the storm of impending wrath. 

3. Christ should be preached in his personal dignity and glo- 
ry — Thus, Rom. 9:5," He is over all, God blessed forever;" 
also Rev. 1 : 8, "I am th3 Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the ending, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the 
Almighty.'* And in prophetic vision when inspiration awaked 
the lay, Isaiah 9 : 6, " His name shall be called, Wonderful, 
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isellor, the Mighty God," not a mighty God, bat " themigh- 
fod, the Everlasting Father, or Father of Eternity and 
ce of Peace." We are also taaght by the pen of inspira- 
Jno. 1, '^ That all things were made by him, and for him, 
that by him all things consist, and that without him there 
not anything made that was made ;" and in Gol. 2 : 10, 
at He is the head of all principality and power;" and in 
Uh verse that '^ in Him dwelt all the fullness of the God- 
bodily." 

Christ is to be preached in his perfect humanity. He was 
is the promised seed of the woman, Gen. 3 : 15, " And I will 
inmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
her seed. It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
eel." 

e was. the promised seed of Abraham, Gal. 3: 16. 
e had a soul, for his soul was made an offering for sin, Is. 
10, "His soul was exceeding sorrowful even to death." 
was made in all things like unto his brethren, that he 
it be a merciful and faithful High Priest, in things pertain- 
o God." Heb. 2: 17. 

e was subject to temptation, and was tempted in all points 
as wc are, yet without sin." Heb. 4: 5. 
id as the law was violated in humanity, he was made of a 
an, and made under the law, to redeem them that were un- 
the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons. Gal. 
Christ is to be preached in the glory of his offices as 
ihet, Priest, and King, for in these offices he meets the 
3 of the world. 

.) Is the world in darkness, as a prophet he illumines or. 
;htcns it by his truth. Thus he cries. I am the light of 
vorld, when teaching as man never taught. John 8: 12. 
s the light to enlighten the Gentiles, and the glory of his 
le in Israel. Luke 2 : 32. His teaching was as one hav- 
luthority, and not as the scribes. Mark 1 : 22. He was tho 
; perfect expounder of the law, his teaching penetrates the 
3n springs of the heart, and as a two edged sword, being 
: and powerful, piercing to the dividing asunder tho soal 
28* 
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and spirit the joints and marrow, it becomes adiscemerofthe 
thoughts and intentions of the heart. Hcb. 4: 12. 

(2.^ Is the world lost? He saves it provisionally by hi8 
death, for by his death he makes atonement for sin, and by the 
grace of God he tasted death for every man. Hcb. 2 : 9. And 
as sings the poet, 

'* His blood atones for all oar race, 

And sprinkles now the throne of grace.'* 

Has man violated the law of God, and is he under condemn, 
tion, and exposed to hell? Jesus Christ, as our great Hig^*" 
Priest, has made a full atonement for sin, he has offered hi 
self without spot unto God, by the which one offering, the wi 
is made plain into the holiest of all. How sin can bo forgiv 
without leading to such a misconstruction of the divino chara 
ter and government, as would give license to sin, and thu 
weaken the influence of law, is a most difficult problem for s 
lution ; it is one which if all the hierarchies of heaven had bee 
assembled in solemn conclave^ they could never have solved; 
government which admitted of no pardon, would sink the guilty^ 
to despair; a government which never punishes offenders is a-^ 
contradiction and cannot exist, for not to punish the guilty 
would be to dissolve authority. But the atonement of Christ 
meets all the ends of a perfect government. First, in its as- 
pects towards God, it preserves his character from misconstruc- 
tion, and maintains the honor and dignity of his law, reflecting 
even greater glory upon it than could the execution of its pen- 
alty upon the transgressor; the law of infinite purity is unre- 
pealed, and guarded by the appointment of a day of judgment, 
and the threatening of eternal punishment,, for its solemn and 
awful sanction, as a flaming sword, to hedge up the way of trans- 
gressors, a new and most wonderful exhibition of the infinite 
and awful purity of the divine character is afforded ; his hatred 
of sin and love of holiness ; and in its aspects towards roan, it 
gives him (in his fallen and lost state as a guilty rebel sinner 
against God) the strongest reasons to hope for pardon, with 
the highest and most influential motives to repentance and loy- 
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p", (for this is moral Omnipotence) and also renders his pro- 
ion favorable for an eternal destiny. 

3.) Is the world in rebellion? He subdues and gov- 
is it by His grace. Ps. 45 : 3, 4, 5. " Gird thy sword upon 
' thigh, most mighty, with thy glory and thy majesty, and 
thy majesty ride prosperously, because of truth, and nieek- 
33 and righteousness ; thine arrows are sharp in the heart of 
5 king's enemies ; whereby the people shall fall under thee." 
5 triumphs over error by his truth, for ** he is the way and the 
ith and the life." Jno. 14: 6. 

He triumphs over temptation by his patient endurance. Matt. 
1 — 10. He triumphs over malice by his meekness, " Fath- 
forgive them," he cries, "for they know not what they do." 
ike 23 : 34. He triumphs over disease, and devils, and death, 
• his miracles. He triumphs over sin, and death by his own 
jath, as a sin offering for the world. Ho triumphs over the 
ave by his resurrection. He triumphs over souls, by hisgos- 
1 and his love. And shall we not devoutly sing, 

" Of Jesus, ride on, thy kingdum is glorious, 

Over sin, death and hell, thou wilt make us victorious. 
Thy nasie shall be praiti>ed in the great congregation, 
While saints shall delight in ascribing salvation.'' 

(4.) We preach Christ to all, for all stand in need of Christ, 
d he is the Saviour of all, especially of them that believe, 
rim. 4: 10. He died for all. 2 Cor. 5: 14, 15, " For the 
re of Christ constraineth us, because we thus judge, that if 
c died for all, then were all dead. And that he died for all 
\i they which live should not henceforth live unto them- 
ivcs, but unto him which died for them, and rose again. He 
the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but for 
e sins of the whole world. 1 John 2 : 2. He sends his gos- 
1 to all, thus. Matt. 28 : 19, 20, and Mark 16:15, 16, " Go ye 
to all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature, 
id go ye therefore and teach or disciple all nations." 
5. Christ is to be preached in every sermon, as its light, its 
e, and its glory; for the harangue, which has not Christ as 
3 soul or animating principle, is not the gospel of salvation, 
may be a fine essay on morals, but cannot be the gospel, for 
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all the truths of revelation, stand so correlated to Christ in that 
grand and central truth — ^his vicarious atonement, that they de- 
rive all their glory and power to save from their conneetioD 
with him^ as their life and spirit. Thus sings the poet: 

" Christ and his cross are all oor theme. 

The mysteries that we speak, 
Are scandal in the Jew*s esteem, 

And folly to the Greek ; 
But souls enlightened from above, , 

With joy receive the Word, 
They see what wisdom, power and love. 

Shine in their dying Lord." 

Thus also Paul, 1 Cor. 1 : 23, 24. « We preach Christ cruci- 
fied, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness ; but unto them who are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God." 

6. We preach Christ, as the believer's pattern or ezampICi 
thus Rom. 13 : 14, '' But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof." 

7. We preach Christ, as the substance of all our blessingS) 
thus Rom. 11 : 36, <' For of him, and through him, and to himy 
arc all things to whom be glorj and dominion forever and ever. 
Amen*'' 

8. We preach Christ, as the Judge of the quick and dead. 
Thus, "We must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ." 2 Cor. 5 : 10. Again, Acts 17 : 31, " Because he hath 
appointed a day, in the which, he will judge the world in rigbt^ 
eousness, by that man whom he hath ordained, whereof he hath 
given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him from 
the dead.'* 

With pleasure we refer to the remarks of the very justly cel- 
ebrated John Angel James, in his address to the ministry. He 
says: 

*< Preach Christ for Christ^s own sake, exalt Christ and not yourseIC Bx 
hibit Christ in the dignity of his person ; in the efficiency of his atonemeot; 
in the prevalence of his intercession ; in the fullness of his grace ; in titt 
freeness of his invitations ; in the perfection of his example ; in all bis mftt 
«torial characters, as the Alpha and Omega of your whole mioiatry : let yatf 
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ns be fragrant with the sweet odors of His name ; carry this precious 
nt to the pulpit, here break the alabaster box, and let the heavenly 
ne fid the room, where yon minister. Christ has himself told us the 
secret of success, when he said, * And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
nto me.' With this divine loadstone, maj^nctize all your sermons, for 
ie all the attractions of the ministerial work, preach in full view of all 
mders of Calvary, nnd O let it be, as if while you speak, you feel the 
Lir's love, flowing into and filling your own soul, and if as at that mo- 
you were sympathizing with the apostle in bis sublime raptures, * God 
that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.'" 

;ain I must indulge in an extract from that model preacher, 
xcellcnt Clay, who very justly said: 

is undoubtedly a chief defect in the sermons of evangelical pulpits, that 
is not enough of Christ in them ; there is just ground of complaint of 
ipecially in the sermons of those just from the schools, the criticism of 
logical professor upon the trial sermon of a student in the seminary, 
apply to very many moral essays, read from our pulpits. Young man, 
icated heathen could write just as good a sermon as that." 

is a historical fact that the most successful ministers, 
ly age or country, have been those who determined 
Paul to know nothing " save Christ and him croci- 
Beyond question Flavel was right: "the excellency of a 
3n li^s in the plainestdiscoveries, and liveliest applications 
SU8 Christ. He who makes Christ prominent cannot go 
g in the matter of his preaching." 

is Paschal who suQ:irest3 there is one, and but one indivis- 
)oint, from which any picture can be viewed rightly, every 
' point, being too high or too low, too near or too distant, 
ere is one, and but one in theology, as a correct point of 
'vation, and that point is the cross of Christ. The preach- 
icrcfore, who takes his position there, commands a view of 
tvealed truth, and will be sure to present truth and duty, 
3ir just relations and proportions. And I will add, that 
cts from Seneca's morals (who was a heathen philosopher) 
i compare favorably with many a pulpit effort, and in which 
is just as much moral power to renew the heart, as in 
an essay pronounced iii'Our pulpits, and which are called 
ons. 
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I once heard a student for the ministry speak in high praiae 
of a diseourse, in which there was not a single allusion to a 
passage of inspiration, as though it was a sublime attainment, 
and a grand success. I have listened with great pain to luu^ 
^angues from the pulpit called sermons, delivered with great 
beauty of language, and much poetic and literary merit in 
which Christ was not once named, the moral sentiment unex- 
ceptionable, but vain and powerless to renew the heart. We 
may be sure, the one great reason of our failnre in winning 
souls to Christ is, there is not enough of Christ in the doctrine 
and spirit of our ministry. 

There is as much spiritual power in the moral essays of Dn 
Johnson, or of Wm. Ellery Clianning, as in any ministrations, 
in which Christ does not obtain an overshadowing inflaence. 
Christ should be present, or held forth, not only in the matter, 
but in the spirit of our sermons. The spirit which actoated 
the Saviour should be prominent, and controlling in all onr 
efforts for the conversion of men. We should so preach, that 
our congregation can but feel we are in dead earnest, and that 
we are deeply concerned, lest they sink to hell, or as though ^ 
we were willing to be offered upon the sacrifice and service of i 
'their faith, and as rejoicing in any suffering to promote (heir 
salvation. Phil. 2 : 17. It is as ill becoming to preach in a cold, 
heartless manner, as it would be in the man, who, discovering 
his neighbors house on fire, should in a subdued and careless 
manner, advise to seek another shelter. The truth for our ad- 
monition, is written as with a sun beam in the firmament of the 
church, that the ministry, which ignores the vicarious atoning 
merit of the Redeemer, or which leaves Christ in the back- 
groud, however much it may honor the classics, and however 
much of poetic beauty and literary merit, it may claim, and what- 
ever laurels it may gather from an admiring multitude, will ^ 
left destitute of children born into the kingdom of God, and 
such, to use the language of the celebrated Hall, must labor '^ 
a field where God has not commanded it to rain. 

But where Christ is the substance of our sermons, in tbeir 
matter and spirit, as their soul and all animating principle, A' 
though they may not bo delivered with elegance of langoag^ 
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ftltboagh they may not possess literary merit, or poetic beaaty, 
nor the rhetoric which is derived from the schools, they will be 
honored with convert.'i, as seals oftheir ministry, which shall be as 
Btars in the crown of their rejoicing, in the day of the Lord Jesus. 

IL Consider briefly the manner in which Christ should be. 
preached. 

1. By warning. All men should be warned ; this becomes a 
necessity from the sinfulness and utter depravity of fallen hu- 
manity : the appetites and passions, or inclinations, are all de- 
ranged, and tending to destruction. Solemn warning, as from 
an alarm trumpet, should be sounded from the watchmen upon 
the walls of Zion, lest the blood of souls be found in their 
skirts, and be required at their hands. Humanity is also in 
danger from a corrupt public sentiment, which, like a resist- 
less current, is sweeping the masses down the road to the lake 
of fire. Solemn warnings are also a necessity from the temp- 
tations of the devil, who as a roaring lion is going about seek- 
ing whom he may devour. Satan, our common adversary, is an 
experienced and successful enemy. He first succeeded in 
Irawing from their high scats of glory, a multitude of angels; 
iQcceedcd in tempting our first parents to eat of the forbidden 
ree, and thus plunged our race in one common ruin, and, as 
ho prince of the power of the air, he . still holds the mass of 
mankind in sin and idolatry. 

He has succeeded in inducing a state of stupor in the church, 
'hich is just occasion of serious alarm. He is an unseen en- 
tny, in daily pursuit to lead astray, or to stupefy the soul to a 
tate of unconcern or carnal security, and well might the in- 
jired writer exclaim, "If the righteous are scarcely saved (as 
•om a wreck) where shall the ungodly and sinner appear," and 
larvellous in very deed that any should be saved, as wonder- 
il as that a spark should be preserved amidst the raging 
cean. Every class of men should be warned, — the rich, that 
liey trust not in uncertain riches, but in the living God, — the 
►oor, that they repine not at their lot,— the statesmen, that 
hey do not ignore the higher law, — the Christian should be 
?arned to watch and pray, lest he enter into temptation, and 
liat he endure unto the end, for only such can be saved. The 
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sinner should bo warned with deep and solemn earnestness, to 
flee from the wrath to come. No false delicacy should prevent 
a faithful warning of all men of the danger of falling into siOi 
and of the dire consequences of remaining in sin. Thus the 
Prophet, " Lift up your voice like a trumpet, and show my peo- 
ple their transgression, and the house of Jacob their sins." Is. 
68: 1. 

2. Christ is to be preached by teaching every man in all 
wisdom. The gospel is the source of wij^dom, and Christ cru- 
cified is the power and wisdom of God, and from this foun- 
tain of wisdom, men are to be taught their own characters as 
sinners, their own state and condition as in danger of damna- 
tion, their relations to time, as probationers for eternity, and to 
its destinies, ns they stand affected toward Christ in his aton- 
ing merit. Men should be taught what are the demerits of sin, 
and what arc the provisions for pardon, and what are the con- 
ditions of salvation. Thus Paul to the Ephesians, 3 : 8, 9, 10, 
<<Unto me who am less than the least of all saints, is this 
grace given, that I should preach among the Gentiles, the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. And to make all men see, what is 
the fellowship of the mystery, which from the beginning of the 
world hath been hid in God, who created all things by Jesns 
Christ. To the intent, that unto the principalities and powers, 
in heavenly places, might be known by the church, the mani- 
fold wisdom of God." In view of which, the apostle standing 
as upon a rock in mid ocean, triumphantly exclaims, Rom. 11: 
33, " the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of God, how unsearchable arc his judgments and his ways 
past finding out." And well may the poet sing: 

*' Other knowledge I disdain ; 'tis all but vanity. 
Christ, the Lanib of God was slain ; He tasted death for me. 
Me to save from endless woe the sin atonincr victim died. 
Only Jesus will 1 know, and Jesus crucified." 

" The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and to 
hate evil that is understanding; and the wise man said truly, 
that all else is but vanity and vexation of spirit; surely all" ll>® 
wisdom of man is foolishness with God." 
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I. We are now, in conclusion, to consider tlie great end or 
gn of the gospel ministry, or of preaching Christ. Whis is 
ave men from sin, and make them holy, and finally meet for 
en ; hence the constant care, study and eflFort of the min- 
T should be to preach Christ in such a manner as to lead 

to repentance, (" for except men repent they must all per- 
') and this implies a knowledge of sin, a sorrow for sin af- 
\ godly sort, a confession of sin, and a turning to Grod, by 
pting Christ as their atoning sacrifice for sins, as their sin 
•ing, their wisdom, their righteousness, their eanctification, 
their redemption, 1 Cor. 1 : 30. Yes, to accept Him as 
r prophet to instruct, their priest who has made atonement 
;hem, and their king to rule over them, their all in all, not 
ng their own righteousness, which is of the law, but the 
teousness which is of God by faith of Christ Jesus, Gal. 3 : 

To be perfect in Christ, implies a regenerate state. Thus 
I, 2 Cor. 5 : 17, " If any man be in Christ he is a new crea- 
: old things are passed away ; behold all things are be- 
e new." Hence one leading efibrt should be to convince 
n, to convince men of their lost state, to cut ofiF entirely 
I legal hopes, or self-dependence, to shut up alone to the 
I of the gospel, to depend on Christ for acceptance with 
. First make the tree good, for how can a corrupt tree 
g forth good fruit ? Do we gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
listlcs ? The sinner must first be slain by the law, in order 
e made alive in Christ. Thus, Rom. 7:9. " For I was alive 
out the law once, but when the commandment came, sin re- 
d and I died." " Marvel not that I said unto thee ye must be 
I again." 

be perfect in Christ Jesus, is to be justified freely by his 
!e, through faith in his name. Rom. 5 : 1, " Therefore being 
fied by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord 
is Christ." It not only implies a discharge from guilt, or 
condemning sentence of the law, but the annihilation of 
;. Rom. 8: 1. "There is therefore now no condemna- 
to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the 
1, but after the spirit." It also implies freedom from the 
inion of sin. Rom. 6: 14 and 22; "For sin shall not have 
29 
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dominion over you ; for ye are not under the law, but under 
grace. %it now being made free from sin and become servants 
to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness and the end everlast- 
ing life." It is to put on the Lord Jesus Christ, the Jehovah, 
our righteousness. 

REMARKS. ' 

How solemn, and fearfully responsible, is the work of the 
Christian ministry : how presumptuous to engage lightly in ibid 
solemn work of preaching Christ, so as to be able to presei^^ 
the people of our charge to God, at the last day, perfect i^ 
Christ Jesus ! How should this affect our hearts I Well m^^7 
a Spurgeon weep himself to sleep from night to night, in vi^^ 
of this crushing responsibility. The grand secret of his wc^^^ 
derful success lies in his deep sympathy with Christ, in all ^--^^^ 
efforts ; his sermons may not be called great when judged 
the learning of the schools, neither can they be called gre 
when judged by a critically correct theology, but the hidd( 
power of his sermons consists in presenting Christ as the ei 
ner's only refuge from the fires of perdition ; he preaches « 
eternal things as realities. 

How can we but weep in secret places, like Jeremiah, o\{ 
the condition of men crowding the funeral procession to hel 
and for the apathy of the church asleep over their conditio) 
It is a fearful truth, " They stand on slippery places and ficr^ 
billows roll beneath." may wo in view of the painful truths 
that men are dead in trespasses and sins, magnetize our ser- 
mons with the attractions of the cross. may we feel bur- 
dened with the necessity of presenting Christ as the sin offer- • 
ing for the world, the great High Priest of our profession, 
our Mediator between God and man, and our future judge, in 
such a manner as to bring to life the dead, for we may be sure 
it is vain to moralize, or even to urge the active duties of relig- 
ion upon the dead in sin, with a view of securing a meetness 
for heaven. This would be like setting a cripple to run a race, 
or a blind man to judge of colors. The sinner must be born 
again, and there is nothing short of moral Omnipotence that can 
effect this work upon the heart ; and this is only secured by a 
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sight of Christ in his vicarious sufferings, making atonement 
for sins as our sin-offering, and surely nothing short of a vica- 
rious atonement, in its aspects towards God as a governmental 
measure, can furnish ground of pardon for the sinner, and this 
in its aspects towards man completes the whole circle of gov- 
ernmental motives, and this indeed, as said Paul, is moral om- 
nipotence and omniscience. 1 Cor. 1 : 24, 25, 30, Truly this is 
the power and wisdom of God, to bring to life the dead; yes, to 
C[uicken to lepentance and loyalty. This is the wisdom and 
power of God, to beget life in the dead, or to begot faith in the 
soul, in the exercise of which the sinner is born of God. John 
1 : 12, 13, " But as many as received Him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to them that believe 
on his name. Which were born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God." It is by faith 
alone, the fulness of the provision for ren]||ssion and cleaning, 
is received. may we, in full view of all the wonders of Geth- 
semane and Calvary, take our stand and cry, << Behold the 
Lamb of God," for it is the sight of the Lamb, in the midst of 
the throne, which changes all the heart, as sings the poet : 

'* 'Tis faith that changes all the heart, 
'Tis faith which works by love, 
That bids all sinful joys depart, 
And lifts the thoughts above." 

This reconciles sinners to God, this subdues the enmity of 
the heart; it is this which turns the lion to a lamb, the raven to 
a dove, it is this, and this alone, which secures cheerful and 
hearty obedience and loyalty. 

may we, in view of the solemn weight of responsibility 
upon us, exemplify by an earnest zeal and untiring vigilance, 
the Spirit of the Master, in a deep concern for the salvation of 
those committed to our charge, and thus convince them of their 
lost state, and of their danger of sinking to hell, and thus lead 
them to repentance and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and by 
constant warning and teaching lead forward the church in holi- 
ness, to the stature of perfect men in Christ Jesus, without Qpot 
or wrinkle, not perfect in themselves, but in Christ, who of 
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God, is made unto us wisdoiU; righteousness, sanctification, and 
redemption. And may we so live, and so preach, that at 
last we may meet the welcome, — well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord, with many stars, 
as seals of our ministry, in the crown of our rejoicing, and then 
and there be permitted to cast our crowns, all over studded 
with souls redeemed by Jesus' blood, at his feet, and crown 
him Lord of all. 



abt. VIII.— moral monuments of real worth. 

As this life is so very brief — so soon ends, — there is in- 
stinctively in man a desire to perpetuate his memory after he 
passes away. Therefore are seen so many monumental piles 
erected and inscribed to the memory of the departed. But 
blocks of granite and slabs of marble are not always truth- 
tellers — do not invariably represent the real character of the 
sleepers beneath them. 

Still, there arc some moral monuments, standing to the mem- 
ory of both dead and living, that are real and truth-telling — are 
trust-worthy. We have one such in Christ's testimony of Mary, 
when he said, " She hath done what she could '^ Well might 
he add, " Wherever this gospel is preached in all the world, 
this shall be told as a memorial of her." 

This is a simple and most sublime certificate of character, 
and it gives a world-wide renown to one, before this, unknown 
to fame, because she had simply done her duty — no more — no 
less I Some persons seem to be very anxious to have their 
deeds " proclaimed upon the house-top" in their life-time, — ^^ they 
do, to be seen of men f but not so with this humble disciple of 
Jesus. She sought no renown, and expected no praise. An 
unknown writer thus speaks of this case : 

'* She hath done what she could." Expressive words, as applying to that 
case, and of deep significance to us all. Wo need not be so much coocerned 
about the strength of our powers, the extent of our means and opportunities, 
as with regard to our fidelity with what we have." 
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We need not fear; true worth will at length show itself. 
There is true sublimity in what a good man once said. '< When 
I am dead/' said he, " all the honor I ask is that widows and 
orphans may come to, and drop a tear on my grave, and say, 
^ here lies my friend and benefactor.' " And this would be hon- 
or enough for any mortal, — tndy a worthy monument. 

How brightly shines the following testimony given to the 
real worth of the late Ex-6ov. Briggs of Mass. 

*' He loted all men ; so that he was always kind, and generous, and pitiful. 
Once, having been long suffering from rheumatic fever, his hands had been 
utterly helplesa. When at last he was able to move them, he raised his fair, 
white hand, and looking at, and turning it slowly, said, with a good deal of 
emotion, — ' It was a comfort, when it was helpless and painful, to think it had 
never been raised against a fellow being.' Dear hand ! how it has scattered 
blessings through all his life." 

It is to be feared that we often see our own works through 
a false medium, and thereby we make wrong estimates of our 
doings. 

A certain writer thus makes up the final estimate of a dying 
man: 

*' Hp had riches, he had honors, both public and private offices he had held 
with integrity, and all the duties and responsibilities of life he had fulfilled as 
a Christian gentleman. All men spoke well of him, and both the church and 
the world mourned his approaching death. 

But now, as the fiAy years of his life were closing up their accounts, what 
entry in the long retrospect gave him most satisfaction ? Not his stocks, not 
his official or professional labors, not his literary acquisitions or his books. 
* These were my delight once,' he said, pointing to them, ' but they are noth- 
ing to me now;' no, but an event in his college days when in the zeal and 
ardor of his * first love' he had sought out a fellow student in his impenitence 
and worldliness, and had led him to a crucified Saviour. The young man af- 
terwards became a minister of Christ, and was greatly blessed as a missionary 
in the far lands of the Kast. 

' I look back now,' said the dying man, ' upon this as the happiest remem- 
brance in my whole life. To save a soul from death, O what a privilege !' 
and then with deep emotion he added, * but 0, how little of such work as this 
have I ever done.' " 

This yoifng man, converted to God by his little attentions, 
while many others were passing time with indifference, was 

28* 
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now his most joyous reflection, as life recedes and eternal rcal> 
ities appear. Truly his ** works follow him/' preaching the 
gospel to heathen minds, by the fruit of his fidelity, — a most 
worthy monument. Such a fact of one's usefulness is of more 
value than high sounding titles and flaming tomb-stone inscrip- 
tions. How admirable is the sentiment, said to be expressed by 
Daniel Webster : 

" If we work upon marble, it will perish ; if we work upon brass, timewil! 
eflace it ; if we rear temples, they will crumble into dust ; but if we workup' 
on minds — if we imbue them with principles, with the just fear of God 
and our fellow-men, we engrave on those tablets something that will brighteo 
through all eternity.'' 

What a sweet savor and rich legacy to the world at large, 
are the lives of such men as Whitcfield, Wesley, Bunyan, Baxter 
and a host of others equally worthy, who have " done what they 
could'' for Christ, and have left their works and fruits behind 
as a glorious monument of their real worth. 

Take such a life and its labors, as that of Adoniram Judson« 
and what a monument arises up before us in remembrance of 
him for the world's admiration I No tomb-stone points us to 
his resting place, and we need none, for the niore than setm 
thousand converted Karens, as the fruits of bis toils, are his 
monument, more durable than granite blocks and marble slabs, 
and as much m^ore valuable, as moral actions are more lasting 
than works of art I Soqie.one thus speaks of Judson: 

'* Fruits OF Judbon's Life and Labors. — In 1813, the first Baptist Fo^ 
eign Missionary Society was formed in this country, whose receipts the first 
year were $ 080,22 ; last year, Baptists in the United States contributed 
$ 192,141 to the cause of missions. Then the Baptists had no missions, and 
but two missionaries, Judson and Rice ; now theie are 19 missions, and 450 
missionaries. Then there were no converts among the heathen ; now there 
are 234 Baptist churches on heathen ground, with 14,322 members.^ 

Little can we tell what will be the result of one little act 
of life. The following facts give ns a fine illustration of this 
point : 

" An humble Christian once published a little book and sent it on its rois* 
aion of love. Baxter, dead in Bin, found it io a peddler's cart. He perused it. 
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convinced of his lost state, and sought the Lord through its instrumental- 
Through Baxter, Kidderminster was evangelized and many of its inhab- 
ts were made shining lights. Through Baxter's *< Cair* Philip Doddridge 
awakened, and through Doddridge, William Wilherforce, and through 
berforce the saintly Leigh Richmond, and through Richmond the great Dr. 
Imers, who for many years had been preaching; an unknown Saviour, as 
the case also with Wilberforce. And who can tell the links that have fol* 
sd in that wondrous chain, and that yet will follow before the chain shall 
ompleted 1" 

\.nd in the light of such events, we do well if we boar in 
ad the fact, that we are all daily giving form and shape to 
oe kind of a J709/ mor/em remembrance; And many, we fear; 
ery sad one, — a remembrance that we well might wish to be 
gotten I 

It is said that once a very rich and unworthy member of a 
irch died, and in recording his death, the clerk made this en* 
in the church book, " gonC) but not missed.'^ This is a fit 
1 sad monument to many that live and die in the visible 
irch of Christ. 
Dr. Chalmers gives utterance to the following sentiments : 

Thousands of men breathe, move and live, pass off the stage of life, and are 
rd of no more. Why? They did not a particle of good in the world ; and 
e were blessed by them, none could point to them as the instruments of 
r redemption ; not a word they spoke could be recalled, and so they per- 
id; their light went out in darkness, and they were not remembered more 
1 the insects of yesterday. Will you thus live and die, O man immortal ! 
e for something. Do good, and leave behind yod a monument of virtue 
t the storm of time can never destroy. Write your name. in kindness, love 
mercy, on the hearts of thousands you come in contact with, year by year, 
you will never be forgotten. No, your name, your deeds, will be as legi- 
on the hearts you leave behind, as the stars on the brow of evening. Good 
ds will shine as the stars of heaven.'' 

Pew, we fear, adequately apprehend what are the fearful re- 
msibilities of life, and what may be the result of any word 
act of any hour 1 Some writer has said, " The least act put 
th in faith, for the truth and right, being linked on to GwCs 
rpose, will go onward in all coming time, doing good.'' 
Real merit, even of humble worth, is the highest honor we 
I gain, or need to desire. We heard oar noble Christian 
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hero and General, 0. 0. Howard, say, " When I return faome,at 
the close of this war, all the honor I wish is to have my friends 
say, * Thou hast done thy duty and done it welV And this 
is glory enough alive or dead." 

We may be allowed to refer to some noble mdnuments of 
real worth, that are being reared up in our day, to the lastiq; 
memory of the dead and living. At New Hampton we have the 
Parsons^ professorship, which stands as a memorial of the ben- 
efaction of JoTHAM Parsons, now at rest, and will so stand, we 
trust, in all coming time. 

At Lewiston, we have Hathorn and Parker halls, to perpet- 
uate the memories and liberality of Dea. Hathorn and Judge 
Parker, — most noble monumental piles I There stands Bates 
College, as a monument of a living man whose name it bears. 
And this whole enterprise, — buildings, grounds, and school,— 
stand as the monument of another name, (known to all,) more 
honorable than all the titles and eulogies that man can give I 
We wish to, but dare not, say more. 0, who can tell what influ- 
ences will flow out from this fount of science, to bless this sin- 
cursed world I 

At North Scituate, we have the Lapham Institute as a monn- 
mental pile to the memory of another living man. What an 
honor is this record. 

" Lapham Institute, North Scituate, R. I. — This Institotion, formeriy 
known as Smithville Seminary, with its commodious buildings and ample 
grounds, has, through the generosity of Mr. Benedict Lapham, become the 
property of the Rhode Island Association of Freewill Baptist churches, with- 
out debt or incumbrance/' 

Whitestown Seminary, Hillsdale College, and many other In- 
stitutionS; stand as monuments of other names, doubtless as 
worthy as those already recorded, but we need not follow this 
point further. 

This exhibit of worthy memorials, we wish to act as an in- 
ducement to others to " go and do likewise." Other institutions 
should be founded, and other professorships should be endow- 
ed, and other names immortalized, for Christ's cause and the 
world's good. ♦ 
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How gloriously do the acts of some men shine in their 
praise, — acts even that are insignificant in appearance as men 
view them. 

Leigh Richmond's tract, the " Dairyman's Daughter," that has 
been published in more languages than any other human pro- 
duction, and probably blessed to the conversion of more souls 
than any other tract, had its origin in a sermon preaclied by a 
chaplain of a man-of-war, while at anchor near the Isle of Wight. 
This sermon, " out of season," led to the conversion of Miss 
Walbridge, whose deep piety and most glorious death furnish- 
ed the materials for that useful publication. This tract is a 
most worthy memorial of both the writer and the preacher, 
raising them high above any eulogies that lips might pronounce. 

Bat little did Claudius Buchanan think, when he wrote the 
tract " Star of the East," that its perusal would lead a Hudson 
to resolve to go to India, and there be the means of converting 
many thousands of Burmah's dark sons. 

And little did those five young men in Williams College, 
who were accustomed to meet for prayer under a hay-stack, 
think these humble meetings and consultations on heathen 
wants, would result in the great American Missionary enter- 
prise which is now a great glory of the church of Christ. 
How true it is, that " God can work by few as by many." 

On the humble tomb-stone of the sainted Payson, in the 
grave yard at Portland, is this inscription, " His record is on 
highy As we read it we thought yes, his record is on high, 
and too, his record is below, as well as on high. What a most 
glorious record has Payson left below, in works and influences 
as his memorial. And so have Randall, Colby, Marks, Phinney, 
Hutcjiins, and many other worthies, left behind them here be- 
low, a noble record, — a rich legacy to us as a memorial of their 
worthy lives ! 

How just and magnanimous is the following meed of praise 
to the Father of his country, of whom we delight to say, " First 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts oj his country- 
tneti. 

*' Distinguished Praise. — Lord Eiskine, on presenting a volume of his 
works to Washington, wrote the following note with it : " Sir, I have taken 
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the liberty to introduce your august and immortal name in a short senK 
which is to be found in the book 1 send you. I have a large acquaiol 
among the most valuable and exalted classes of men, but you are the 
human being for whom I ever felt an awful reverence. I sincerely pray 
to grant a long and serene evening to a life so gloriously devoted to the 
pioess of the world/' 



rr^ *- 



To obtain praise should not be our object, but we should 
desire and labor to be worthy of all honor and praise ; to lea\ 
behind us a sweet memorial in our remembrance. Bat it is uItiC 
be feared that very many fail in this respect on the ground oftn-^ 
wishing to do some great thing, and because they cannot, theyV: ; 
will not try to do anything, when it is known that many of thetr 
most glorious enterprises now blessing the world, had their! 
origin in some small and apparently some insignificant act of 
some^umble individual. A few well authenticated facts will 
illustrate this remark. 

The Bible cause which has increased the number of Bibles 
from 4,000,000 to 40,000,000, and its translation from 20 Ian- 
guages to 200, and has brought it into readable reach of 600,- 
000,000, i. e., one half of the earth's inhabitants ; was originat- 
ed by an humble Welch minister, who was led to consider the 
destitution of Bibles by the remark of one of his parishioners, 
who said she '< could not tell where the text was becaasc she 
had no Bible." 

It is also related that one Sabbath morning as two immoral 
boys were passing a kirk in Scotland, a devoted Christian wo- 
man went out and persuaded them to stop and attend the ser- 
vices, and the sermon that day resulted in the conversion of 
one of these lads, who was educated for the ministry, and went 
to India as a missionary, and there he and the minister met 
first after the services referred to, when Dr. McChyne visited 
India, and was recognized by the young missionary as the very 
man whose sermon led him to Christ. But the greatest gloiy 
of this case rests on the head of that humble and devoted wo- 
man that led this sinner to the house of God to hear his word. 
What a worthy monument is this to humble worth I 

0, how should such facts lead all to try to do something 
worthy of an immortal mind. Would we could kindle a worthy 
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mbition in sohic one to try in Christ's name to do something 
worthy of his Saviour's praise. 

Sir T. F. Buxton says, '' The longer I live, the more 1 am 
ersuadcd that the great difference between the successful and 
be unsuccessful is energy, — invincible energy. This principle 
Possessed, will overcome any obstacle that may lie in any one's 
ray." 

Some, with half the advantages of others, will accomplish 
wice as much, because they possess what Spurgeon calls " heart 
hrcef^ or, as Henry Ward Beecher says, " Some men will ac- 
omplish more with a jack-knife than others will with a whole 
it of tools." 

** Rouse thee to some work of high and holy love, 
And thou an angeVs happiness shalt know ; 
Shalt bless the earth in worlds above ; 
The good begun by thee shall onward flow, 
In many a branching stream and meadow grow ; 
The seed, that in these few and fleeting hours, 
Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sow, 
Shall deck thy head with amaranthine flowers, 
And yield thee fruit divine, in heaven's eternal bowers.*' 



LRT. IX.— REVIEW OP THE ARGUMENT FOR PEDO- 
BAPTISM, FOUNDED ON THE IDENTITY OF THE 
JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

This alleged oneness of the Jcwisli and Christian churches, 
37 which the covenant with Abraham is said to be available 
Tor US; is the strongest argument ever brought forward in sup- 
port of infant baptism. If the absolute duality of these two 
cburches is certain, then no inference from the Abrahamic cov- 
enant can be valid. Hence Pedobaptist writers generally, and 
Methodist writers especially, have endeavored to establish it as 
a fact that the two churches arc identical. A caroful review 
of the grounds taken must be useful to every Bible student. 
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I. It is alleged that the Abraharaic covenant is the charter 
and constitution of the Christian church. This ground is taken 
by Dr. Shaflfer, who debated with David Marks, by Slicer, Hib- 
bard, Milligan, and others. It is said that God never had but 
one church. If the invisible church is referred to, this is true, 
but if the visible, then it lacks proof, as John writes to the 
seven churches in Asia. When such a proposition is thrown 
out, the mind naturally refers to the invisible church and grants 
it. This taken for granted, the covenant is asserted as the 
constitution of the one church, and the question is thus bowed 
and infant baptism inferred. It is by no means certain that 
only one church visible belongs to God. That the covenant of 
circumcision is not the constitution of the Christian church is 
seen by reference to the Scripture. In Gen. 17th chapter, that 
covenant is recorded and reference is also made to it in the 
I5th. Read that record carefully, and you will find in it no 
promise of Christ nor any reference to him. The constitution 
of the Christian church cannot lack a Christ, The promise to 
" all the families of the earth'' is sometimes quoted in connec- 
tion with the covenant of circumcision. This promise is found 
in Gen. 12th and 22d chapters. That promise was given when 
Abraham was seventy-five years old and the covenant of cir- 
cumcision when he was ninety-nine, and the two have no con- 
nection. In Gal. 3: 16, Paul carefully distinguishes between 
the covenant with the seeds, and the promise of the seed. The 
promise was not called a covenant till it was confirmed in 
Christ, when it was called the " new covenant." 

Jeremiah speaks of this new covenant to be made, in which 
God's law should be written upon the heart. The covenant o\ 
circumcision limits its blessings to one nation. The promia»<i 
extends its blessings to all ntrtions, and how could these opp^)- 
sites be put in the same covenant? In the New Testameci^li 
all references to the spirituality of our connection with Abe — a 
ham refer to the promise and not to the covenant. In He=5=h 
8 : 8, it is said to be "not according to the covenant made wL tl: 
the fathers." In the new covenant God was to write his It^^-^ 
upon the heart, and the old, Paul says, was ready to vani -si 
away. We then have our own decision to make whether t'fc^ 
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titution of the Christian charch is the new covenant in 
Jjicli all should personally know God, or the covenant which 
as limited to the Jews admitting believers and unbelievers 
ike. 

1 - If the promise to all the families of the earth is the cov- 
^T\t of circumcision, then for twenty-five years it was without 

3C3«ll. 

2 . If the promise to all the families of the earth is the cov- 
f^rnt of circumcision, then those included in the covenant 
>iald be circumcised and circumcision is in force now. 

S * The " new covenant" absolutely excludes infants. 

*^, If, as Pedobaptists claim, the covenant of circumcision is 

- covenant of grace, the charter of the Christian church, then, 

"taking away the seal, the charter of the Christian church 
'^>lf is annihilated, and the covenant of grace is useless. 

S. The Abrahamic covenant is with his natural or his spirit- 
^1- seed. If with his natural seed, our infants arc excluded. If 
^t,li his spiritual seed, then conversion must precede baptism. 

II. It is urged that in the Septuagint the same word is used 
or tlie congregation of Israel and for the New Testament 
^^urch. In answer, the word ekklesia meant any loose assem- 
lilage before it was applied to the Christian church. It meant 
the senate at Athens, or a quorum in the senate, or any conven- 
tion called together, or an incidental gathering, or even a mob 
collected for an unlawful purpose. 

The mob which attacked Paul, and which was appeased by 
the town clerk, (Acts 19: 32,) was called (ExxX*)(ria) ekklesia^ 
or church. The use of the word then proves nothing since an 
tmorgauized collection of people was an CKxxXr,(ria) church m 
its original sense. Besides, the Jews had a separate word for 
a religious assembly, to wit, " synagogue,'\and that word was 
never applied to the Christian church. This word, like our 
word church, was sometimes applied to the place of worship. 

No stronger proof of the distinctness of the churches could 
be asked than that the Jews agreed to put out of the syna- 
gogue all who should confess Christ, and only those who con- 
fessed Christ and were baptized could be members of the Chris- 
tian charch. 

30 
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m. The identity of the Christian and Jewish chnrches is in- 
ferred because the '< Gospel was preached unto Abraham. 

Peter says that in the days of Noah, Christ in the long-suf- 
fering of God " went and preached unto the spirits" (now) " in 
prison." 

If the Christian church is one with the Abrahamic church be- 
cause the gospel was preached in his time, then it must follow 
that it is one with the church in Noah's time, because the gos- 
pel was preached then. But Pedobaptists claim that there was 
no church till the covenant with Abraham, hence the Christian 
church is identical with a church having no organization, and if 
identical, it is itself unorganized. Such a conclusion we are 
not prepared for. 

rV. Christ was to reign on the throne of David, and we find 
grave D. D.'s arguing thus, " David was a Jew, hence the church 
in which Christ should reign was identical with the Jewish." 
_See Dr. Shaffer on infant baptism. David was a spiritual 
type of Christ. If so, nothing can be inferred of the literal 
church. If not spiritual then the following must result 

1. If Christ's reign on David's throne was in the church, then 
David reigned in the Jewish church. This is false, for David 
was neither a priest nor a Levite. 

2. If circumcision was and is the charter of the church, and 
the passage literal, then that covenant was the throne of David 
on which Christ reigned. 

3. If this is literally true, then Christ's kingdom is literal j 
but he says himself, ** My kingdom is not of this world." 

V. The identity of the churches is argued from the olive tree 
in Romans 11. The branches were broken off, but the trunk, 
the Jewish church, is still the same. 

If " the root be holy, so are the branches," sounds much like 
Christ's assertion. *^ I am the vine, ye are the branches/' If 
the olive tree means the Jewish church, what wild church could 
be signified by the wild olive tree ? " Broken off" by " belief 
in Christ was true of members broken from the Jewish church* 
" Thou standest by faith" was not true of members of the Jew- 
sh church, neither were they " grafted into it contrary to na- 
ture." '' God shall graft them in again" »how» that the bleas' 
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ing is spiritual, as also the condition, '' If they abide not in un- 
belief." 

y I. Communion takes the place of the passover, and baptism 
of circumcision, therefore the ordinances are identical. 

This is a grave assumption to make without Scripture proof. 
Upon this supposition the church was four hundred jears with 
but one sacrament. But what proof is there that the passover 
£fcnd circumcision were sacraments at all ? The passover was in- 
stituted entirely separate from the Egyptians, and communion, 
separate from the Jews, and the lives of the institutors were at- 
tempted in both cases. May we not infer that the Egyptians were 
in the Jewish church as well as the Jews in the Christian church ? 
Such are the foundations upon which rest the assumed oneness 
of the two churches. The two churches were really distinct, as 
^ill be seen by careful comparison. 

1. The membership of the Jewish church was national, that 
of the Christian church was spiritual. 

2. The rites of the Jewish church were sacrifices, feasts, of- 
ferings, circumcision, passover and the pompous rites of wor- 
ship at the temple. Those of the Christian, were baptism, 
communion and heart worship. 

3. In the one were those born of the flesh and bought with 
money, in the other were those born of the spirit and bought 
with blood. 

4. Literal circumcision was in the one, in the other, circumcis- 
ion made without hands. 

5. Jewish offerings were burnt offerings and sin offerings, 
wave offerings and heave offerings, meat offerings and drink of- 
ferings. Our offerings are a " lamb without spot" and a '* bro- 
ken and contrite heart." 

6. The stone rejected by them is to us the head of the cor- 
ner. ' 

7. To the Jews all was type, to us all is antitype. 

8. The Levitical priesthood was in the Jewish church ; in 
the Christian, is the priest forever " after the order of Melcbis- 
edek." 

9. The plan of organization was different. The Jews were 
always consolidated having the great centre of organization at 
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the temple in Jerusalem; but the Christian church appeared 
a multitude of distinct organizations; each independent of tbc 
rest. 

10. The one had vessels of ** divine service and a worMIj 
sanctuary," the otlier, the " true tabernacle which the Lord 
pitched and not man/' " The high-priest entered once a year/' 
Christ once for all. 

11. The Jews had the covenant of circumcision. We havea 
"better covenant, established upon better i)roraises." 

12. To them was the promise of an earthly inheritance; to 
us is the promise of a " lieavenly inheritance." 

In what then could these churches be one ? lias God left 
anything upon which to found an argument for their identity in 
tbc sense contended for? Yet this is the strong hold of Pedo- 
baptism. The churches were one. The rite of initiation was 
circumcision, but is changed to baptism. But there is no evi- 
dence in Scripture that baptism takes the place of circunicision, 
nor do Pedobaptist writers adduce any Scripture evidence. On 
the contrarv, most of them candidiv confess that there is no 
Scripture evidence to prove it. Nor can it be proved that cir- 
cumcision is the rite of initiation to church membership in any 
such sense as we understand church membership. The ques- 
tions then arise, " What was the Jewish church, and what was 

* 

the use of circumcision ?" If the Jewish church was not a 
church in the same sense as the Christian, and if circumcision 
was not the rite of initiation in the same sense as we under- 
stand initiation into the Cliristian church, then the Pedobaptist 
argument from the Abrahamic covenant falls to the ground. 
In answer to the questions we may say, that God had a pur- 
pose to be progressively developed; and to be published to the 
world four thousand years after its creation. That purpose 
was the plan of redemption. 

Prophecies, miracles, the moral law, and the Mosaic history 
must have their moral effect thousands of years after their 
transpiration. 

Prophecies were to be the corner-stone of the evidence ^^ 
the authenticity of Scripture, and must be first handed down to 
those who should afterward witness their fulfilment; and bow 
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^vld they be thrown across the mighty chasm of thousands 

years ? If the prophecies and miracles had been divided 
■^long the nations, confusion would have resulted, and divine 
"0th and heathen mythology would have mingled. Some writ- 
^gs would have been lost, and the authenticity of others im- 
>aired. Feigned miracles and true ones could not have been 
listinguishcd, and gratuitous prophecies of Christ would have 
nade recognition impossible, or if recognised, he would have 
teen considered only as a rival and an equal with the feigned 
[emigods of the heathen. 

To avoid these calamities Ood selected the Jewish nation 
nd committed to them his oracles. God gave his personal 
ttention to their organization, and these calamities wereavert- 
d. But a bond was necessary to keep the Jewish nation to- 
:ether. God selected a rite so revolting that the heathens 
rould not practice it, but surrounded it with ceremonies so 
rand and pompous that the Jews would not omit it. 

The tabcrnaclcy the temple, the feasts, the sacrifices and the 
sremonies, were constant reminders of the covenant, and led 
le Jews to place the highest estimate upon it. These kept the 
ews in, and circumcision kept the heathens out, and thus was 
soured a firm nationality. Males only were circumcised, and 
circumcised proselyte was as exclusively a Jew as if born 
le. 

To give more permanence, their land flowed with milk and 
)ney, lest they should leave it and seek a better. It was par- 
^Ucd out to tribes and families, and neither could remove the 
.nd- marks which their fathers had set. These were like so 
any thousand nails to hold the nation exactly in its place, 
ho splendcd ceremonies of the worship at the temple were 
ade the exclusive labor of one tribe lest they should decline, 
rods apparent partiality to the Jews was because He would 
se them to transmit the Scriptures to the apostles. 

Paul says that the advantage of being a Jew and the profit 
f circumcision was chiefly because that << unto them were com- 
litted the omcles of God," and Stephen says that they received 
lie " lively oracles to give" them " unto us." When this their 
lission was accomplished, the covenant of circamcision and 
30* 
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the Jewish nation disappeared together. The Jews were to 
keep the Scriptures as in a sealed bag, the Christian chorcli 
was to scatter them world wide as soon as Christ's death had 
made them available. 

The Jews then had no organized chnrch as we use the tern^^ 
only a strict nationality. There was no such thing as a Jew' ^ 
joining the church, or being expelled, and the soul that was cu X, 
oflF was simply cut off from being a Jew as such, and depriva.- 
tion from the pompogs rites of the temple was as severe to £i 
worldly as to a spiritual mind. Proselytes were inducted into 
no church, but simply became Jews. This view fully explaia. s 
God's apparent partiality to the Jews, their peculiar rites, tl^^ 
prominence given to circumcision, the promise of Canaa^n, 
and the apparent inconsistency of excluding the heatliem:*- 
This nation is what Pcdobaptists have named the Jewi^T^ 
f' church." 

Now if it is argued that infants were in the Jewish natio x^j 
we grant it, but if is argued that they were inducted by circun^' 
cision, we demur. They were circumcised because they were 
Jews already, and those not circumcised were to be cut off. ^' 
the nation were a church, and if this rite initiated into it, tlK^n 
the threat to cut off the uncircumcined would be a threat to ^^" 
pel those who would not join. But this is the only sense ^° 
which the Bible teaches that the Jewish nation was a chur**'^* 
Every one can see the want of that sort of identity betw^^^^ 
the Jewish nation and the Christian church, which is'necess^^^ 
for the Pedobaptist inference. 

Of course, then, no argument from the Abrahamic coven^^^* 
could establish a precedent for infant baptism. Nay mu-^^^' 
from the bad<]jc of Jewish nationalitv we cannot so much as *^' 
fer a rite of initiation for the Christian church. Not ever"" ^ * 
fair inference can be drawn. In reading the Scriptures T^ ^"^ 
most penetrating mind would never have guessed that infi^^^^ 
baptism was taught as taking the place of circumcision. 

If one text of Scripture could be brought authorizing inf*^*°^ 
baptism, its authority would be sufficient ; but as that one t^^*^' 
is wanting, and moreover, as its strongest bulwark of defen::::^^^® 
furnishes it not even a fair inference upon which to rest, 
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not adopt the language of Bishop Barlow an eminent Pcdo- 
>tist? " I do believe and know that there is neither pro- 
t nor example in Scripture for Pcdobaptism, nor any just 
dence of it for about two hundred years after Christ." See 
3 the similar testimony of Dr. Stanley in his " History of the 
stern Church." " There can be no question," says he on 
:c 117, "that the original form of baptism — the very mean- 
of the word — was complete immersion in the deep baptis- 
l waters; and that for at least four centuries^ any other form 
3 either unknown, or regarded, unless in the case of danger- 
• illness, as an exceptional, almost a monstrous, case. To 
3 form the Eastern church still rigidly adheres; and the 
St illustrious and venerable portion of it, that of the Byzan- 
c Empire, absolutely repudiates and ignores any other mode 
administration as essentially invalid." 
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! Races of the Old World : A Manual of Ethnology. IJy Clinrlfrfi li. 
race, author of Ilunjjary in '51, Home Life in Germany, Nor»e-Folk, &c., &c. 
ewYork; Charles Scribncr. 1803. 

'he subject of Human Races has of late years been one of incrcasiniif iii- 
8t, and yet the works which have been called forth by this demand have 
been of a very satisfactory nature in themselves, and in addition to (hat, 
it haa been written has been quite inncce^feible to most readers, lieing of 
igmentary nature, and distributed in many volumes often not in their main 
devoted to iu Pritchard's works are very voluminous and expensive, and 
m obtained, not serving the purpose of a Manual. Like other writers on 
subject, Pritchard is very diduse, often (jccupyin^ the space with the 
ussion:* of hypotbejiis, instead of givin;; the facts in any rompa<:t state- 
It. 

L was a thiner felt and confessed everywhere, (he want of a work within 
lerate compa&s and price, to S'rt forth the leadinj; faets upon (he subjeeti»r 
2S, in a form which the general reader could master, Jt is ju^t thie want 
.ch Mr. Brace has consciou*»lr .'timed to meeU His own description of it is 
ording to fact : 

' The present Manual of the Ethnolofry of the Old World, designed not ao 
eh for the learned, as for the large number of persona who are inlerealad 
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in the study of History, whether in Academies and Colleges, or among the 
people of business und professions, such as desire to ascertain readily the po- 
sition of a certain people or tribe anionf; the races of men, or, at least to 
know the latest conclusions of scholars in regard to them. 

** To them History is usually a mere diary of facts, and they want sooie 
link of connection, 8methin<^ which will unravel the confused web of ham&n 
events. This treatise is intended to fill these wants — to present in a brief and 
clear form the latest and most trustworthy results of scholarship and scientific 
investigations beating on the question of races, and to furnish a guide — imper- 
fect though it may be — to the study of history 

** The Manual is divided into eight divisions. The first treats of the lead 
ing races in the earliest historical period ; the second, of the primitive races 
in Europe; the third of the leading races of Asia in the middle ages; the 
fourth, of the modern Ethnology of Asia ; the fifth, of Oceanic Ethnology ; 
the sixth, of the Ethnology of Africa; the seventh, of the races of modern 
Europe ; and the eighth of the antiquity of man, and the question of the unity 
or diversity of origin.'* 

The author gives a conditional promise of following this volume by 
another upon " The Races of the New World.*' 

Mr. Brace, so far as we are able to understand him, inclines to the doctrine 
of the unity of the race. He, however, presents his arguments on both sides, 
and concludes with nothing more than ** probably" or ** perhaps." 

On the question of the antiquity, he is a disciple of the more recent doctricftc 
that man is of very great antiquity ; perhaps of hundreds of thousands of 
We are inclined to believe that further investigation will confirm the oldvie^ 
that man is of very recent origin. But it should be said of Brace, that tmrns 
spirit is devout and candid, and that wherein the facts of science now seecn 
to differ from present interpretations of the Scriptures, he does not in- 
fer that the Scriptures are wrong and therefore uninspired, but that only 9%2t 
interpretation needs correction. 

The Forty Days after our Lord's llEStrRRECTioN. By Rev. Wm. HanDA 
■^ LL. D., author of «« The Last Day of our Lord's Passion." New York : Bob«^ 
Carter & Brothers. 1864. H. Packard, Portland, Maine. 

To the Christian life no sort of knowledge can sustain the relation of fo^"' 
tain so completely as the knowledge of Christ as a person, as his life was vn*-'^ 
ifested. The spiritual life must have nutriment as truly as the intellectn&l ^ 
physical. The eternal life which was in the Father and was manifeste^^ ^ 
the Son, is that nutriment as well as fountain. The intimate acquainiA'*^ 
with the life of Christ as a mortal, brings us most consciously present be^*'** 
Him as immortal and divine. ^^ 

Persons who have studied Dr. Hanna's " Last Day of Our Lord's Passi*^*' 
must have felt their spiritual life revived and enlarged, as well as their nrii** . 
instructed by his able work. It leads the mind to contemplate with ate*"'' 
ness, Jesus as a mortal, a tempted mortal, a mortal given over to sore trt*'^ 
to " strong crying and tears." 

In this book the same author holds up for the reader's steady gVLze, the t^^^^ 
being after " mortality is swallowed up of life." You follow his manif^*^* 
tions as an immortal for forty days. You see by degrees how he is libe^^^ 
from the laws under whose control He ordinarily was as an immonal» till Ha 
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toward Heaven and a cloud receives Him out of ^ight. Dr. Hanna 
one his work well, though we think not quite so well as in the 
r volume. To preachers these volumes should suggest proper themes 
nmunion occasions, and to the private Christian they are peculiarly 
.>d for such seasons. 

TO RrFLEMEx. By H. W. S. Cleveland : New York, Appleton & Co. 
L Bailey & Noyes, Portland, Maine. • 

i said when Jeff. Davis visited Portland, Maine, only a season or two 
the breaking out of the rebellion, which he was then doubtless' planning, 
pressed great surprise that almost the .whole population of the North 
naccustomed to the use of fire-arms. He professed even to have great 
tat some foreign nation would as a consequence take away our Ameri- 
)eTties. No doubt his real meaning was something like this: The South 
jstomed to the use of fire-arnis, the North is not; therefore rebellion 
isily succeed. There is no doubt that owing to this difference the reb- 
pecially at the beginning of the war, had an advantage of grave impor- 
over us. 

Cleveland is of the opinion that no military drill in adult life can make 
the loss of early experience in the use of the rifle. He urges that ev- 
merican young man should consider the skilful use of the rifle as an in- 
sable accomplishment. This, he thinks, is indispensable to the preset- 
of the liberties of the nation. 

3w years past, when it was the fashion to regard all military training as 
seemly relic of barbarism, obtruding itself upon the millennial peace, 
it was thought had come, this opinion would have called forth a laugh 
he wisest among us. We have fallen upon times which painfully in- 
us that civil governments cannot dispense with the sword ; that the 
lagistrate beareth not the sword in vain. Painful as it may be for peace' 
) confess it, they are forced now to admit that despite the seeming par- 
the only way to peace in this imperfect world, is really to fight for it. 
author goes into his subject in detail. He is well acquainted with it. 
eaks of the different kinds of rifles, the best mode of keeping them in 
and of acquiring the skilful use of arms. Most heartily do we com- 
this book to our readers, and we trust that in the light of our present 
iences, the moral and religious young men will show that the manly ex- 
here recommended is not necessarily associated with dissolute habits. 
3 a point very important to be gained, and will require concerted eflfort 
1 part of the best portion of society. 

Hii.osopny|)F Spirits : As Taught by the harmonious and concurrent testi- 
y of the Scriptures and Nature, including a Comparison of the Spiritual 
» of the Bible with Natural liaw, and an application of the same law to the 
anation of the phenomena of the Modem Spirit-circles. By James Brown 
r York : John A. Gray, Printer, &c. 1862. 

le years ago, when the ** Recent Spirit Manifestations*' began to attract 
lention of authors, the manuscript of this volume was prepared. Its au- 
ras not a professional writer, but simply a farmer in one of the western 
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States. The manuscript fell into our hands, and after reading, we felt it so fax 
excelled any thing we had seen on the subject, that we advised its publication. 
Only a few days a^o we saw it in print for the first time, and upon lookini^ il 
over again we are still persuaded that it is a valuable book, especially for those 
who have not read enough on the subject to find in fragments what is here 
presented in a continuous and condensed view. 

The author is o( opinion, that despite much deception and fraud practised 
by certain parties, despite the innocent mistakes, blunders, marvelousness tod 
ignorance of others, there must be admitted to be certain facts which ctDDOt 
be fairly and honestly explained, but upon the admission that there are geoi- 
ine spirit-communications. Of tiiis point we are by no means certain u i 
fact, but believe that it must be admitted as a probable and reasonable thing, 
by those who hold to the inspiration of the Scriptures. 

Starting from this point the authoi goes over the whole ground of ioapirt- 
tion, and demoniacal possessions, as viewed from his stand-point. Heclanes 
the recent *^ manifestations" with those denominated in the Scriptures " famil- 
iar spirits," and *' oracles** in heathen temples, for he holds that sometimes 
those oracles had their origin in the spiritual world. 

The author is of opinion that many of those who have written in oppoeinoo 
to the recent ** manifestations*' have assumed ground fatal to the Scriptam 
as inspired. In their zeal to oppose what they call delusion, they have rushed 
to the side of the Sadducees, denying angels and spirits. 

On the other hand, those who encourage and espouse the new **manifesti- 
tions," are wittingly or unwittingly dealing with lying spirits. They arelike 
Saul going to to the witch of Ender, instead of looking to the Divine mind for 
guidance. . 

We trust that all our readers who are at all interested in looking into the 
*' manifestations*' will not omit Mr. Brown's book. 

HisTOBT OF THE RoMANs UJTBER THE EMPIRE. By Charlcs Mcrivalc, B. D., Lste 
Fellow St. John's College, Combrid^. From the Fourth London Edition, with 
a Copious Analytical Index. Vols. IH & IV. New York : D. Appleton. WW. 
Bailey & Noyes, Portland, Me. 

The history of the Romans in all the phases of their government will al* 
ways be of interest to the human race, to the end of time. If that part of it etli- 
ed the Empire is not so interesting to us, who are opposed to all forms of moa- 
archy, as other periods, it has still many lessons ^hich we ought to learn sod 
heed if we would prc-serve our liberties. Here, frtep by step, we are remin*** 
ed that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. Here we see the different ef- 
forts put forth by patriotic men to recover the former liberties, resulting, hy 
means of divided councils, in greater and still greater despotism. 

The author is an able and judicious guide, as well as one of the most st- 
iraclive that ever led a reader over this field. 

In these times, when everything which can be shaken must be shaken, no 
doubt there will be an increased interest in historical studies, and especiallyo^ 
so great a nation as that of the Romans, to whom our nation is yet to bear t 
striking analogy among the nations of our times, unless by Divine Providence 
it is now to be broken for its sin of oppression. The more, however, one i» 
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cquainted with the nations of the past, the more his faith increases in the 
ifiher and better destiny of this nation ; the more he learns that our trials, as 
teat as they are, are not unprecedented. The more vital the issue in a war 
16 more safely may a nation be exhausted, and yet not lose the power of re- 
>very. 

oackerat, thb Humorist a!Yd Max of Letters. The Story of his Life and 
Literary Labors, Including a Selection from his characteristic Speeches, now for 
the first time gathered together. By Theodore Taylor, £sq., Membere de la 
Societi des Gens dc Lettres. To which is In Mcmoriam, by Charles Dickens, 
and a sketch by Anthony Trollope; with Portrait and Illustrations. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 1864. Bailey & Noyes, Portland, Me. ^ 

Thackeray dead even Dickens enlof^ixes. There is more evidence than one 
isires to find, that at one time the latier was not a little overbearing to the 
rmer. It might be there was some envy townrd the rising star. But Thcck- 
ay*s proud spirit never bent before Dickens, and the latter being first in the 
Fence had to take the first step toward the good understanding that was aAer- 
irds apparently established. So far as the details appear in this little book, 
le reader's sympathy is entirely with Thackeray. 

There is mentioned in this book a domestic affliction which awakens a deep 
mpathy fur Thackeray. It seems that for a number of years it was perceiv* 
[ that a melancholy or some form of insanity was by degrees overshadowing 
s wife's mind. The husband was in the struggle striving to win for hisfam- 
r not only an honorable fame, but a competence of this world's goods. The 
nrer he approached that, sadder grew his domestic sorrow. By the time he 
id fairly won his prize, his wife's affliction entirely prevented her from en- 
ying that for which the devoted husband had put forth such strenuous ef« 
rts. And to add to the sadness of fate the husband himself was very soon 
It ofi^ by death. 

Lamb and Thackerny are not the only humorists who have carried in secret 
r years a similar sorrow. We are inclined to think the vast majority of au- 
ors, who have especially exerted themselves to contribute to the cheerful- 
tss and mirlh of others, have been the subjects of peculiar and deep grief. 
^e have sometimes had the opinion cling with some tenacity to our mind, 
at the grief has, in the majority of cases, been the occasion of that peculiar 
irelopment which constitutes the humorist. Persons not usually cheerful 
id courigeoos, do not succumb to sorrow, and when they have it to bear, 
eir faculties rally with uncommon force to keep up cheerfulness. In con* 
jiuting to the cheerfulness of others, such persons become, in a measure, un- 
nscious of their own sadness. The exercise of the faculties by which they 
08 contribute to the cheerfulness of others, grows more and more congenial. 
It is said misery likes company, that is, that one's own misery is relieved by 
ing aware of the misery of others. The opinion which we have mentioned 
ncerning humorists, seems at first view to be opposed to the truth of the 
J proverb. But upon a little further refiection, we think it will be seen the 
nflict is only apparent. There is in human experience enough to justify the 
overb, but we are inclined to think it applies only in those cases where the 
irits succumb to sorrow. While the struggle is mtintaiDed against mel- 
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ancholy, the minds of those under it, prefer that which is mirthful and cheer- 
ful. 

It was our privilege to listen to Thackeray the first time he. lectured in 
America, and we think to listen to one of the best lectures he ever pave — that 
on Swift. It was the bef^inning of a better day for him in pecuniary a fl^airs. 
That was the commencement of his good fortune. From that time forward he 
continued to accumulate property. 

This volume gives the particulais of Thackeray *s pecuniary struggles. Ud- . 
like most persons who come to a competence, he began with a fortune which 
he wasted, or at least lost by unwise management. He denies that he was 
ever so poor as has been represented. He bays he always knew where to go 
for a good dinner and how to pay for it. 

It cost him many a struggle to succeed as a literary man. For years 
his discouragements were more than usually befall those who are alti- 
mately successful. Most men would have given up in utter discourage- 
ment ; but his strong nature and stronger resolution ultimately triumphed.— 
His history is full of interest and instruction, and in this little book it is pre- 
sented in pleasing style despite the great brevity. 

The Cedar Chrtstian : And other Practical Papers and Personal Sketches. By 
T. L. Cuyler, Pastor of Lafyettc Avenue Church, Brooklyn. New York : RolA 
crt Carter and Brothers. 1804. II. Packard, Portland, Me. 

We remember some years ago of taking up a paper and reading an article 
entitled " The Cedar Christian." We remembered the remark about the Ce- 
dar of Lebanon in *' Chatsworth Park,'' and afterwards took not u little pains 
to visit that very Park, chietly owing to that remark, and were never better 
rewarded for our pains. That article we find again at the opening of this 
volume, and it is that which gives name to the volume. 

Mr. Cuyler holds a facile pen. His illustrations frequently are very 
striking, and but rarely a little too much drawn out. His thought is usually 
of the pure metal — not of pinchback. He is deeply devotional, and in his 
sparkling wit he does not slide like some into the irreligious. Among those 
who think it quite a virtue to find fault with the Independent we have beard 
Mr. Cuyler called the religious editor (►f that paper. 

This little unpretending volume, composed wholly, we believe, of articles 
contributed to weekly papers has much more in it to instruct the mind, warm 
the heart, and stimulate the will to right, than many large volumes of great 
pretensions. His brief description of Dr. Guthrie is admirable. To one who has 
heard Guthrie, the brevity is pui[iful. He thinks of so much more that 
might be said, if only Cuyler would say it. 
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Abticlb I.— education FOR THE MINISTRY, 

On looking at our caption; we are dissatisfied with it The 
more we look at it, the less we are pleased. It is common- 
place, — that is one objection. And then it is ambigaous, or 
rather too general. But for the want of a better, it most 
stand. It is no part of our present purpose to argue the im- 
portance of intellectual culture as a preparation for the highest 
efficiency in the ministry. That matter we will venture to resi 
on this simple common sense proposition : — 

That God has endowed us with intellectual faculties suscep«^ 
tible of improvement, has furnished us with the means, and iur 
spired us with the desire for it, is in and of itself sufficient to 
show the right, and impose the duty of mental cultivation. 

But in addition to intellectual culture and training as a prep* 
aration for the work of the ministry, we have the acquisition of 
religious or theological knowledge, and the best methods of 
employing it in promoting religion. As objections to ministe* 
rial education lie chiefly against the former, we will, not be de- 
layed even to suggest a reason for the latter. 

It is obvious to remark, that as men of widely di£ferent de- 
grees of mental capacity may find spheres of usefulness in the 
ministry, so. the same may be true as regards educational qual- 
ifications. Times, localities, and a variety of circumstances 

31 
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may be such as to render men of limited edacation not only ac- 
ceptable, but very useful ministers of Christ. In the apostolic 
period) miracles not only compensated for the want of intellect- 
ual culture, but even by that very want became the more mark- 
ed and effective. So in the periods of society of less cultiva- 
tion, and in localities where general intelligence is limited, the 
want of education will not preclude great usefulness. But all 
this does not prove that an educated ministry is not desirable, 
or that it is not even indispensable, under other circumstances, 
and even under these, the period of miracles alone excepted, to 
the highest degree of efficiency. 

Assuming then the importance and demand for education in 
the ministry, as above intimated, it becomes a question of prac- 
tical interest to every young man called to this high and sa- 
cred trust — ^how and to what degree shall it be acquired ? To 
this question we propose in this article more especially to ad- 
dress ourselves. 

Different methods have been resorted to at one time and 
another, among which may be mentioned the following, together 
with their comparative advantages and disadvantages. 

I. An education of this kind has been attempted by private 
reading and study. 

Not unfrequently men, when convinced of a call to the min- 
istry, enter at once in part or in full upon a discharge of its 
duties, and in connection therewith attempt the necessary prep- 
aration for it by a course of private reading and study. It is 
not to be denied that men of vigorous intellects, and exemplary 
industry and patience have in this way risen to eminence in 
their calling. But more generally one of these interests main- 
ly or wholly precludes the success of the other. Either study 
80 engrosses the attention as to rbnder ministerial labor nearly 
or quite useless, or the care of souls and the duties of the pul- 
pit preclude general study, or render the pursuit of it irregular 
and unsuccessful. The latter is the more common result. The 
pursuit of a systematic and thorough course of study is irrec- 
oncilable with the proper discharge of the pastoral duties at 
the same time. Attainments acquired in this way are too apt 
to bo superficial and heterogeneous, inadequate fb^the highest 
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ministerial efficiency. Religion has become a science — ^in its 
nature profound ; in its extent vast and comprehensive. It 
concerns the highest and dearest interests of man. It '^ forms 
a mnltitode of relations to private and public life." flow can 
it be mastered save by continued application, and the closest 
thought ? Many a pastor will testify, that beginning with a 
good literary and theological education, he has found it neces- 
sary to husband the moments, and tax his energies to preserve 
fresh his acquisitions, and to keep pace with the steady and 
often rapid progress of intelligence. There have been times, 
there may now be instances, in which the expedient now be- 
ing discussed must of necessity be resorted to, or the ministry 
relinquished. But happily for us such occasions are exceeding- 
ly rare. We say this in foil view of the painful fact, that many 
enter the ministry each year with little or no mental and relig^ 
ious training. It must be evident that such men underrate the 
intelligence of the times, or overestimate their own' abilities, 
and at the same time lack an appreciation of the greatness and 
difficulty of the work they essay to do. 

n. A second method of ministerial education is a private 
course of instruction under an experienced pastor. 

This was very common, especially in New England, previous 
to the establishment of schools for Theological instruction with 
their present facilities. Pastors eminent for learning and use- 
fulness constantly aided by their instruction and the use of 
their libraries several young men, called divinity students, to a 
preparation for their calling. In this way the pulpit has been 
furnished with some of its most able and successful divines. 

This method has some special advantages. The instruction 
of a teacher engaged in the daily duties of the ministry would 
most likely be eminently practical. Besides this, the student 
would be brought into constant contact, at least by observa- 
tion, with the actual experiences of pastoral life. Accompany- 
ing his teacher at times in his parochial visits, and assisting 
him in his public and private duties, he could not fail to fiEtmil- 
iarize himself in a high degree with the art of preaching and of 
the care of souls, whatever might be said of his proficiency in 
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acqniriDg a knowledge of the system of religion; or of the the- 
ory of pastoral life. 

But; in fact, in such cases, the range of studies would necessa- 
rily be somewhat limited, and the pursuit of them less regulaf 
and thorough, owing to interruptions, and the want of suitable 
facilities offered by ample libraries, variety of lectures, and 
other useful and necessary appliances. 

m Theological Schools. 

The advantages of institutions of learning established ex- 
pressly for promoting ministerial education, furnishing the in- 
struction of learned and pious professors, men of varied expe- 
rience and different casts of mind, a wide and liberal course of 
study, access to large and valuable libraries, together with dai- 
ly contact with other minds occupied in the same pursuit, must 
be apparent to alL Such advantages cannot be doubted, or 
gainsaid. They never have been primarily questioned. What- 
ever of opposition has been arrayed against the schools and 
the learning imparted by them, has mostly sprung originally 
from a misapprehension of their character, or abuses and per- 
versions incident to them. Such opposition had its origin very 
early in the Christian church. Ammonius of the second, and 
Origen of the third century, by combining the subtleties of Gre- 
cian and Oriental philosophy with the simple and pure doc- 
trines of Christianity, produced a lasting dissention in the 
church respecting the value of education and schools of learn- 
ing. One party were especially anxious that those who as- 
pired to the office of bishops, and other ministers of religion, 
should apply themselves to study, and even secured the enact- 
ment of laws, which excluded the ignorant and illiterate from 
the office of public teachers, whilst the other as zealously la- 
bored to banish learning from the church and especially from 
the ministry, from a notion that erudition might prove detri- 
mental to the true spirit of religion. " Hence,'' in the language 
of Mosheim, '^ the early beginnings of that unhappy contest be- 
tween ya«7A and reckon, religion and philosophy j piety and 
geniuSf which increased in the succeeding ages, and is prolong- 
ed, even to our times, with a violence that renders it extremely 
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ifficnit to be brought to a conclusion." But those more seri- 
us and radical defects of religious education, our prescribed 
mits and purpose forbid us to consider. Indeed, they do not 
xist at present to such a degree as to warrant the objections 
)rmerl7 raised against them. 

But still, even in the improved condition of theological learn- 
ig, the prescribed course of study for no profession has occa- 
ioned so much dissatisfaction as that adopted by the schools 
8 a preparation for the ministry. A dissatisfaction by no 
leans confined to opposers of theological education, but expe- 
ienced more or less by the most eminent divines, and most 
earned educators. And what may seem strange, notwithstand- 
ig this, for generations past no material changes have been ef- 
scted, since no improvements have been suggested sufficiently 
efinite and practical to warrant their adoption. 

Having in a word spoken of the advantages of theological 
*aining in the schools, and touched upon its more serious de- 
»ts, which have given rise to opposition in past times, we now 
nrpose to notice somewhat in detail the more common objec- 
ons which prevail in our time, and among us. We accept 
lis task the more readily, because some of them have weight 
ith intelligent minds, and are often a source of doubt and em- 
arrassment to young men contemplating the ministry. 

1. The length of time required to complete the prescribed 
)arse of study, is complained of. 

Three years after an extended and perhaps liberal course of 
reparation seem to many a formidable proportion of brief life, 
nd especially of that brief portion one may hope to spend in 
le active service of the ministry. Let it be borne in mind 
lat it is not the amount of labor so much as the kind and 
iiaracter of it, that is effective. A few well directed and stur- 
y blows effect more than a multitude loosely aimed and feebly 
estowed. It is true the ardor of youth, future promise, the 
Uowance intelligent men are wont to make for immaturity and 
lexperience, may render satisfactory even one's earliest ef- 
)rts, but in the period of more sober and solid life, a mind on- 
imished with knowledge, and undisciplined to close and con- 
^utive thought, just when men will demand more, will be ca- 
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pable of accomplishing less. Hence the early wane, and some' 
times utter failure of many, who in the outset gave much prom- 
ise, and excited high hopes. All time is not lost which is only 
spent in careful and perhaps laborious preparation. 

2. The amount of study bestowed on branches of learning; 
not directly bearing on the duties of the ministry, is made a 
subject of complaint. 

This objection lies chiefly against the required course of 
preparation for theological studies. What have classical stod* 
ies, mathematics, and other kindred branches to do with preach* 
ing the gospel ? we are often asked, and with an air of wisdom. 
Much, in a variety of ways. It is well known that all the mental 
faculties are susceptible of expansion and improvement More* 
over, it is well known that all these faculties bear an impor 
tant and intimate relation to each other, reciprocally actin^^ 
upon and aiding each other, hence the cultivation of each an^^ 
every one is needful to preserve a proper balance among them-^ 
selves, and harmony of operation. Strength and facility of ac- 
tion grow of^ of this general culture^ — so that the result of all 
may sooner or later be pressed into the actual and more im- 
mediate service of Christ. Comprehensiveness of religions 
view, and breadth of purpose, may grow out of this liberal cul- 
ture, to say nothing of its disciplinary preparation for a wider 
range of study and profounder theological pursuits. 

The thorough discipline of these powers by the culture of 
enlightened letters and science, lays a broad foundation for a 
more noble religious education, which, subjected to the love and 
grace of Christ, may conduct one to the sphere of the largest 
and most useful activity. 

3. Another complaint, and one related to the last is, that the 
systematic theology of the schools does not bring one into Buf* 
ficient contact with the Bible — the source of the Christian doc- 
trines. 

This objection is a serious one, and we do not hesitate to 
say, is well put. It suggests a deficiency long and painfully 
felt It is true our theological graduates are able to state the 
Christian doctrines with much method and precision, and per- 
haps to cite with fulness and accuracy leading proof texts ; but 
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it not equally true, that there is a manifest want of an acca- 
ite knowledge of these doctrines, and the methods of inculcat- 
g them as they are developed in the divine Scriptores, as well 
\ a want of familiarity with the genias and spirit of the Scrip- 
ires themselves ? This and this alone will make men able 
inisters, not so much of systematic theology, as found in the 
)lc8t treatises, as of the New Testament itself. 

It seems to us if there could be a system of study by which 
le student could with necessary aid draw these doctrines for 
imself from the very Word, we should reach a point in theo- 
»gical training higher and better than has yet been attained. 
That that precise method shall be, we do not feel competent 
> decide, an embarrassment common to others. Dr. Wayland, 
3 judicious experienced and wise as he is everywhere ao- 
nowledged to be, points out in substance the defect, but fails 
) prescribe the exact and adequate remedy. 

It is not to be denied that a teacher of fruitful expedient, and 
everend regard for the sacred Word, may do much to remedy 
bis defect, and it is equally true that the student who with pi- 
ns endeavor holds fast to the Divine oracles, as the text-book 
f ultimate authority, will secure a far better preparation for 
is work in the schools than elsewhere. 

It will suffice us then to say, that the closer we keep in our 
esearches to the Bible, the more directly we draw our knowl- 
dge from that fountain of all spiritual life, the more accurate 
nd fresh will be our religious notions, and the more deeply 
rill our spirits be imbued with << the truth as it is in Jesus." 

4. Another objection to our present theological training is, 
bat it has too little of the practical to fit one for the duties of 
ctual life. 

It is argued that in the study of law, the student is allowed 
B a part of his training to practice some of the simpler and 
ighter duties of the profession. And the same is true of the 
(ledical student. He visits the hospital to witness the prac- 
ice of his superiors, assists in the management of less severe 
ases, accompanies his tutor in his visits among the sick, shares 
Q examinations and prescriptions of remedies^ and thus be* 
omes familiar with the daily duties of his calling. There is plan- 
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sibilitj in this argument, and with judicioas application may b» 
tamed to profit. 

ThiA suggests the question to which there has been rightif — 
attached considerable importance. Should students, while en* - 
gaged in their preparatory studies, attempt to preach, and if so 
to what extent ? There can be no doubt but that preaching to 
a limited extent, and on proper occasions, may be engaged in 
without detriment to one's progress in study — even with ad- 
vantage to himself and profit to others. But constant, perhaps 
we may say even frequent preaching, has to the student two dis- 
advantages, especially in the earlier part of his course. It too 
often results in forming habits of defective modes of thought, 
and delivery, and also is liable to interfere with the regular 
and and successful prosecution of his studies. 

In the earlier part of the course especially, preaching but 
sparingly will in most cases subject one to no serious loss. 
There are other ways in which he may improve his gift to bet- 
ter advantage and to more acceptance. Moreover, it is far from 
being advisable for a student of little experience to attempt 
pulpit service in all places and under all circumstances in which 
he may have opportunity. There are occasions too difficult and 
too trying to promise any considerable success or profit Dr. 
Wayland, who strongly recommends more practice in our the- 
ological seminaries, supposes himself to be asked " would you 
advise a young man who has had no practice in public speaking 
to address a large congregation without any written prepara- 
tion ?" replies, '^ I would not advise a young man who has had 
little or no practice in preaching to address such a congrega- 
tion at all." Remarking, that there are occasions demanding 
higher elements of pulpit oratory than are or can be possessed 
by the unpracticed and inexperienced, and yet there are abun- 
dant opportunities where such gifts may be properly and prof- 
itably improved. The authority of the Dr. is especially ap- 
pealed to on this point, because he is regarded as a little old- 
fashioned in his notions, not to say obsolete, by the present 
swift-footed and precocious age. 

But it is a mistaken notion, that the theological training of 
the schools has all to do with theory, and little or nothing with 
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practice. The preparation of a multitade of themes requires 
all the care, labor and thought needful for the construction of 
sermons, and a variety of elocutionary exercises habituates the 
student not only to accurate but ready delivery. And this is 
especially true if he is accustomed in the presence of his fellow- 
students to speak his own sentimentSi and his own composi- 
tion. 

And this furnishes occasion to remark, that the whole sys- 
tem of elocutionary training as practiced in our academies and 
colleges by way of declamation, is most seriously defective and 
inefficient. It may be, and doubtless is, far less deplorable 
than no training at all, but there obviously is a better way. 
Gould the child from the beginning be habituated to speak on 
the stage only his own thoughts, composed out of his own brain, 
we should have a simple, natural and elegant delivery. To 
compel a boy of twelve years to the task of giviug accuracy and 
force of utterance to the massive thoughts of Webster, or to 
the intricate and vastly complex periods of Ohoate, if it were 
not an act of cruelty, would be as ridiculous as an attempt to 
compel him to a graceful and manly walk in his grandfather's 
great coat and boots ! 

Wo may then simply add, that the student, by long and pa- 
tient study, having become familiar with gospel truth, habituated 
to a correct and exact arrangement of thought, and to a proper 
and accurate mode of delivery, even though it be a little stiff, 
will soon find the lofty themes of the pulpit, the love of souls, 
and the inspiration of Christ, imparting to his elocution ease 
and warmth and unction. So that his ministrations need not 
be in word only, '< but in demonstration of the spirit and of 
power." 

So much may be said in all candor and justice of the theolog- 
ical training of the school. Its defects have not been conceal- 
ed, its advantages have not, we think, been overstated. Defects 
there are, and must be in all institutious, so far as they lie in 
the sphere of humanity. But our theological schools can be re- 
garded only as great blessings to tho church and the world. 
All who enjoy their benefits do not of course do them, or the 
cause honor. Bat still from them there go forth each return- 
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ing year a large class of intelligent, well trained and pious 
yonng men, to supply the wants of Zion, and to devote lives 
of zealous labor in promoting the welfare of men. To them 
the church is largely indebted. From what other source can 
she hope to be supplied with an intelligent and efficient minis- 
try ? Funds shoidd be supplied — ^young men contemplating the 
ministry should be encouraged to avail themselves of their ad- 
vantages. In the midst of all, and above all, prayer should be 
offered continually to God on their behalf, and especially for 
the young men connected with them, that while they tarry and 
wait, they may be ^ endued with power from on high." 



Abt. IL— the ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH.* 

(Concluded from page 3S9.) 

The conquests of Charlemagne, in the north of (Germany, 
checked the impetuous tide of barbarians that, at longer or 
shorter intervals, swept southward for plunder and conquest. 
The restless Norsemen, now shut up within their peninsular, 
sought new avenues to spoil over the seas. The Scandinavian 
forests furnished abundant material for ships, while the over- 
crowded villages supplied swarms of adventurers to man them. 

The enervated inhabitants of the Mediterranean shores often 
witnessed the depredations of fierce Vikings. The Atlantic 
coast and the countries lying along the German ocean were of- 
tenest the theatres of their furious warfare. They sought to 
establish themselves in the places they conquered ; easily for- 
getting the rocky soil and inhospitable skies of Scandinavia in 
the sunny vineyards of Italy, and in rich, genial France. The 
Saxon of England was the kinsman of the Dane, but he was de- 
spised by the latter for turning away from the religion of a 

* British Literary Biography, by T. A. Wright ; Lingard'a Anglo Saion 
Chareh; Turoer** History of the Anglo-Saxons; Soames* ADgk>-Sazoo 
Choroh ; Soames' Bampton Lectares ; &c 
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common ancestry^ and yielding his ancient vigor to the weak- 
ness of civilization. The Saxon island, with its fertile mead- 
ows and rich fields, had long been coveted by the envious ad- 
venturers. 

Ragnar Lodbrog, a daring sea-king, penetrated France by 
way of the Seine and captured Paris. On returning home in 
787, he was wrecked on the English coast, and was captured 
and slain by Edwin, king of Deira. In revenge for his death, 
his sons, trained to the same daring life, descended upon the 
coast in 793, and began that fearful work of devastation and 
slaughter which threatened, for a time, to annihilate every trace 
of Saxon power and civilization ; dooming the hopes of the 
friends of learning and religion to cruel disappointment as 
church, monastery and library faded away in flame. Almost 
total darkness shut in upon the descendants of Aldhelm and 
Bede. 

But a considerable change had come over the spirit of relig- 
ion and learning before the approach of the Norsemen. When 
native barbarism had mostly, in form at least, yielded to the 
Gospel, the bishops became luxurious, and negligence crept 
over the clei^. Opposition, difficulty, only made them more 
zealous, but the sunshine of outward prosperity softened and 
wore away their vigor. 

The Danes found the country rent by civil strife ; ruled by 
four rival and hostile kings, neither of whom could alone suc- 
cessfully oppose them. Nothing could exceed the fury of the 
invaders. Churches were plundered and burned ; monks were 
drawn from their places of concealment to be slaughtered or 
drowned ; the children in attendance at the monasteries and 
churches who escaped the sword, were carried into captivity ; 
the places of the dead were ruthlessly violated for the trinkets 
they contained ; the crowds of peasantry who sought the pro- 
tection of the monastery walls were herded together to become 
the prey of the sword or of the flames of their trusted fortress. 
That which the Dane could neither devour or remove was left 
in ashes. He was master of nearly the entire island when king 
Alfred began that wondrous work of conquest and civilization 
which arrested the ruin fast hastening to completioui and made 
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tbe conqueror doubly the conquered ; overcoming bj force of 
arms, ho taaght the Dane to adopt Saxon laws and dwell in 
peace side by side with his kinsman. 

By the great battle of Brnnanbnrgh, in 938, Ethelstan com- 
pletely broke the power of the Danes in the northern part of 
the island, bringing in again Christianity, as well as the Saxon 
sapremacy. With the return of peace, monasteries were, re- 
stored, bnt not without great opposition, by a party which con- 
tended that the church should be left entirely to the control of 
the bishops and the secular clergy. The king led the way in 
the work of restoration, in founding several by his munifi- 
cence. 

England was early and abundantly supplied with well endow- 
ed conventual establishments, but far from being in spirit or in 
rule, regular monasteries, they were, rather, colleges for the 
accommodation of ordinary clergymen and the education o£ 
youth, and a retreat for a few ascetics. In endowing such es^ 
tablishments, the Saxon designed nothing more than to provider 
a church for ordinary worship, which should be surrounded with 
a body of clergymen who should serve it and itinerate in tbe 
neighborhood. 

With the reign of Ethelstan a marked change began to come 
over the spirit of Saxon ecclesiasticism. The clergy showed 
an increasing disposition to raise themselves into a separate 
caste, and, forming a government of and among themselves, to 
become isolated from the social life around them. This feeling 
culminated in the next two centuries under the encouragement 
of Gregory VII, and Innocent HI. Previous to this reign there 
was no regular monastic system in England. Celibacy of the 
clergy had not been strongly recommended. In many monas* 
teries there were married monks, while the parochial cleigy 
were free to marry or not, as they chose. But the rigor of the 
East was advancing with rapid strides over the religious life 
of the West, and clerical celibacy was already urged in many 
quarters with no mild zeal. 

A leader in this work of revolutionizing church life was 
found in Dunstan. This ecclesiastic was bom in Wessex, in 
the year 926 — the first year of the reign of Ethelstan. He was 
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educated in the monasterj of Glastonbury, a sveet, retired 
spot : 

** Deap-meadowed, happy, fair, with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with aammer sea." 

He was early introdqced at court where his talents and en- 
gaging manners won him great popularity, and at the same 
time drew upon him the hatred of many courtiers whom he so 
greatly surpassed. The opposition of his enemies drove him 
from court to the house of his uncle, the bishop of Winchester. 
Dunstan had become strongly enamoured of a maiden of great 
beauty, and accomplished in the studies which were most con- 
genial to his own mind. He sought his uncle's permission to 
marry her, only to find his passionate words and entreaties met 
by exhortations to embrace, instead, the strict rule of monastic 
life, which then prevailed in France, but as yet not adopted in 
IBngland. 

But the cloister was repulsive to a vigorous spirit, especially 
^hen heated with ardent passion ; he accordingly refused to 
lieed his uncle's admonitions. The violent struggle of mind 
which followed brought on a violent fever, which his uncle de*^ 
clared was a punishment from God for preferring an earthly 
bride to the church of Christ. The exhortations which had beea 
spumed before, impressed the invalid so strongly that he vowed 
to retire from the world should he recover. 
. True to his vow, with returning health he left the afiEiuence 
and honors which seemingly awaited him in public life, and re- 
tired to a cell which he built for himself, near the church at 
Winchester. The larger portion of this cell was below the 
level of the earth, and so small that he^could scarcely raise him* 
self upright in it. In this he made his dwelling. His time here 
was passed in devotional exercises, the practice of the arts, and 
the pursuit of learning. At times his prolonged fasting would 
nearly deprive him of sensation. He erected a forge in hia 
cell at which he worked for the purpose of subduing his worldly 
appetites, making various metal ornaments and useful articles 
for the chorch. In his strict, strange solitude he frequently 
suffered from monomania. He believed himself under peculiar 
temptation and persecution by demons. On one occasion, it is 

32 
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said, the devil came at night with a piece of iron which he wish- 
ed forged in a certain manner. Dunstan, suspecting the char- 
acter of his visitor, watched his opportunity, seized the fiend bj 
the nose with the red-hot tongs, and forced him to resume his 
proper shape. The howling of the fiend was heard for miles 
around, and, on inquiry being made for the cause, Dunstan re- 
lated his story. Such stories brought many on pilgrimage to 
his cell. 

His uncle, Elphege, or Alfheh, was a strong partisan in favor 
of the celibacy of the clergy, and lost no opportunity of enlist- 
ing the nephew in the movement. After such a history it was 
not strange that Dunstan should become a bigot against mar- 
riage, and throw himself with unwearied zeal into the work of 
reform. He found all that his ambition demanded in the pros' 
pect which seemed to open up before him. The establishment 
of the Benedictine order became the one great object of his la^ 
bors; by it he would gain the preferment so ardently de- 
sired. 

The favored hour was at hand. Ethelstan died in 940, and 
Edmund, his successor, called Dunstan from his cell to become 
a chief counsellor at court, and soon after, on the death of 
Elphege, gave him the abbey of Glastonbury. Thenceforth, for 
forty yjears, he was the most powerful man in the realm ; in- 
vited to become the counsellor of kings, he rose to be their 
master. 

He immediately introduced at Glastonbury the severe dis- 
cipline of the continental monks, expelling all the old monks 
and the secular clergy, although from them he had received his 
early education. By the efforts of archbishop Odo in 920, 
Fleury, on the Loire, became the main seat and seminary of 
Benedictine principles. The strict rule of the monastery won 
the admiration of Europe, and became the boast of Gaul. Its 
fame reached the ears of Dunstan and he strove to reproduce 
the same results in his own monastery. The buildings were 
enlarged and embellished and the endowment increased. In- 
stead of the secular clergy, whom he had expelled, he gathered 
a community of monks who steadily emulated the strictness of 
Fleury. This was the first regular monastic establishment in 
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Englandi and Dunstan became the first Benedictine abbot, and 
the father of English monachism. 

The first direct public efibrt to carry out his principles was 
made in 943 at a legislative assembly attended at London by 
a large concourse of bishops and other church bfficers. He 
procured the passage of an enactment to restrain all ecclesias- 
tical persons, whether male or femalci from unchastity under 
severe penalties. Monks and nuns were especially meant to be 
reached by such a law, but it was doubtless intended to restrain 
sdl in church communion. 

A monk named Ethelwold, living under Dunstan, was nearly 
driven to join the society of the Benedictines in France, by an 
ardent desire of rivaling the most perfect of his order. Edred 
now king, at the solicitation of his mother, rewarded such zeal 
by founding a monastery on the royal estate at Abingdon, and 
Ethelwold was made its abbot. This was the second Benedic- 
tine house established in England. Its superior strove to equal 
the monks on the continent in reading and singing, and for this 
purpose introduced with great pains, masters from abroad to 
instruct his society. A monk was sent with special directions 
to minutely inquire into the habits and customs of the monks at 
Fleury, fearing that even under Dunstan, he had not gained a 
thorough acquaintance with monastic discipline. By these meas- 
ures he secured a wide popularity. In after times he was call- 
ed the father of monks — to which he is entitled for maturing 
the details of the system introduced by Dunstan.^ 

Edred was succeeded by his nephew Edwy. During the fes- 
tivities of his coronation day, the young prince withdrew to a 
private room. The indignant nobles dispatched Dunstan and 
Kinsey, bishop of Litchfield, to bring him back by force if nec- 
essary. The king was found by them in company with his wife 
and mother-in-law, while the crown lay neglected upon the 
floor. Expostulation failed to affect him, when Dunstan replac- 
ing the fallen crown, dragged him to the scene of revelry, show- 
ing thereby a dangerous degree of power as well as high pre- 
sumption. 

In consequence of this act he was banished from the king- 

*Soame8. 
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dom ; and only by hasty flight 'escaped the messengers sent to 
deprive him of his eyes. The monks were driven from Olaa- 
tonbory , to which the secular clergy returned in triumph. Ab 
Dunstan was leaving his church, it is said that the walls mogf 
with an unearthly laughter, in reply to which, addressing tbe 
invisible demon he said, '< Gk> on ; for thou shalt soon have more 
cause to lament for my return, than to rejoice now at my de* 
parture." 

He found an asylum in a monastery at Ghent. But his power 
had become too great, and his principles too firmly established 
in popular favor to allow him to be forgotten, or his system to 
be extinguished. His party in the church was more powerful 
than the king; a conspiracy resulted in the return of Dunstan, 
and divided the kingdom, giving to Edgar, a younger brother oi 
the king, all England between the Humber and the Thames. 
Dunstan was received with public honors, and the monks were 
restored. In 959 Edgar became sole king and made Dunstan 
one of his principal ministers. 

During the banishment of Dunstan, Odo, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, resolutely supported the Benedictine order. His dis- 
appointed ambition and implacable anger determined him upon 
revenge. Not daring, at the outset, to openly attack the king, 
Odo fixed upon Elgina, the queen, as the object of his ven- 
geance, and, clothed with authority from Rome, two years after 
Dunstan's banishment, annulled their marriage, because it was 
within the prohibited degrees of relationship. His persecution 
did not stop here ; the queen was branded and banished to 
Ireland. On her return to the king, she was arrested, and by 
Odo's command, the tendons of her legs were severed, causing 
her death. This act has thrown a dark shadow over the intro- 
duction of monachism, and blackened the memory of the arch- 
bishop. Edwy, yet a youth, died not long after by violence. A 
contemporary of high rank assures us that this king deserved 
the love of his people, but his influence was checked and his 
plans thwarted by the determined insolence of Dunstan and 
Odo. 

After several changes, Dunstan, then only thirty-eight years 
of age, was made archbishop of Canterbury. His influenoe over 
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the king was complete. Edgar readily submitted to a seyere 
penaDce of seven years, during whioh time he was not to wear 
the crown, to atone for an outrage committed by him upon an 
inmate of a monastery. At the expiration of the time he was 
crowned again by Dunstan with great display. 

Tho extraordinary talents of this prelate enabled him to di- 
rect with efficiency the royal councils, and, though blinded by 
bis religious feelings, tp give to that reign a clearness and 
soundness of policy which made it greatly beneficial as well as 
^vigorous. Under his direction, <' Northumbria was divided into 
earldoms, instead of kingdoms j the Danes were either subdued 
or conciliated ; the sovereignty of the Anglo-Saxon king over 
the Scots was established ; the navy was placed in such a state 
of efficiency, that no enemy ventured to attack the coast ; Eng^ 
lish pirates, who had infested our ports, were restrained and 
punished ; while at home trade was encouraged, family feuds 
were suppressed, and men were compelled, instead of taking 
the law into their own hands, to submit the decision of their 
quarrels to the magistrate. Regular circuits were established 
for the administration of justice, forming a court of appeal from 
the inferior judges. Steps were taken to annihilate the wolves 
which still infested the country." 

During Edgar's reign a dreadful pestilence raged in the 
large towns and cities, especially in London. Divine justice 
and human iniquity were studiously brought before the public 
mind by the clergy. Advantage was taken of the impression 
made to urge a plea in behalf of the church ; it was represent- 
ed that the avaricious and the needy alike had refused to pay 
tithes, and judgment was meted out to remind them of neglect- 
ed duty. Therefore civil penalties were made to protect the 
rights of religion ; tithes were scrupulously demanded, and a 
portion of the wages of all the people required to support re- 
ligious establishments. 

By these regulations every estate was burdened with a rent 
charge for the aid of religion. Many opulent landlords, to ei* 
cape the tax for the general support of the church, buflt and 
endowed churches on their own lands ; to these tbey gave not 
only land, but often settled upon them the tithes due from 
32* 
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their estates. In this a foundation was laid for the presecmt 
parochial chnrches of the English Established Church. Imm^^ 
memorial usage ; penal statutes of high antiquity, and legeiJ 
surrenders by very distant proprietors, confirm these churches 
in their claims to the lands they hold. 

Edgar established no fewer than forty-eight monasterieis, 
thereby contributing greatly to the change of national habits 
and the condition of the clergy. The tway of monachism 
blade more complete, as one after another of these houses spraa 
into life. The secular clergy were compelled to become monk 
or else to leave the homes and livings which they had legall 
occupied. If they were married, as was most frequently th 
case, the injunction became more severe; the alternative ^m^ 
leaving their families or suffering with them, when deprived o* ^ 
their livings, was sternly set before them. 

Edgar died in 975. The succession was disputed among tb 
nobles between Edward and Ethelred. While the former 
led to the place of consecration the question was still agitate 
and the choice not fixed, when Dunstan, seizing the cross bom 
before him, took Edward by the hand and presented him to 
the people as their king, and then crowned and anointed him. 
Dunstan's influence was somewhat lessened during this prince's 
reign. The party opposed to Edward encouraged disputes be- 
tween the monks and the married clergy. The latter, con- 
demned to suffer in silence during the preceding reign, began 
to complain loudly at the contempt and abuse they suffered. 
They found sympathizers among the people with whom their 
relations were extensive and highly prized. They called a coun- 
cil, but Dunstan, using some of his former arts, confounded 
them by causing a voice to issue from the mouth of a picture of 
Christ. The primate was obliged to acquiesce in their demand 
for another meeting. The dispute was renewed with consider- 
able bitterness, and the advantage seemed on the side of the 
clergy, when Dunstan, in reply to the forcible arguments of his 
opponents, excused himself from all further part in the contro- 
versy, and called upon heaven to confound his adversaries. 
Scarcely had he uttered the words when the floor on which they 
stood gave way with a fearful crash, and all except DonstaD 
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and his friends, who stood npon a solid beam, were precipitate 
ed to the ground. In the minds of the people, this miracle, for 
BO they considered it, determined the question in favor of the 
monks; the safety of Dnnstan's party giving sure proof of the 
soundness of his doctrines. Dunstan's skill in mechanics prov^ 
ed, for once, of direct use in theology. 

Not long after this event the young king was murdered by 
his step-mother. This was a fatal blow to Dnnstan's power. 
Ho was compelled to place the crown upon Ethelred. While 
doing this he gave vent to his disappointment by pronouncing 
a curse upon the prince, which proved prophetic, saying that 
^ the blood of his brother should weigh heavily upon his faroi* 
ly, and that the sword should not cease its visitations on his 
house until the sceptre had passed to a nation of strangers." 
Domestic dissentions, which had embittered his spirit and seem* 
ed likely to rend the Saxon power, easily prompted this dark 
prophecy. 

It has been said of Dunstan that he was second only to the 
great Alfred, in his endeavors to advance the cause of learning 
and science in England. Not possessed of any considerable 
taste or skill in literary composition himself, yet his influence 
on the literature of his time was large from the number of mon- 
asteries, schools of learning, founded by his endeavors. His 
extant writings, probably only a small proportion of what once 
existed, are monastic rules modified from those of Benedict for 
the use of English monks, accompanied by an interlinear version 
in Saxon, to make it more generally useful. The most exten- 
sive of his writings is a voluminous commentary on the Bene^ 
dictine rule ; lectures probably delivered in the abbeys of Glas- 
tonbury and Abingdon. He died in 998, in the sixty-fourth year 
of his age, and was buried at Canterbury. 

It is sometimes claimed that Romish jurisdiction was domi- 
nant in the island during the years of Dunstan's primacy. But 
the independence with which he and the monks, and also the 
clergy acted, disproves this. Of his own will Dunstan excom* 
municated a powerful earl for an incestuous marriage. The 
king being appealed to could give no desired aid. The earl^ 
by means of agents well supplied with money, won over the 
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Pope, who wrotO; entreating and commanding Donstan to gram ^ 
the desired absolution. Bat the primate absolutely refused to 
do this until the sin had been forsaken. There was, in bi^ 
time, a close connection with Rome, but the Saxon church kne 
nothing as yet of papal jurisdiction. 

Ethelred, surnamed the unready, began in 978 a reign of al 
most unrelieved calamity. From 980 to 991, various parts o 
the island were ravaged by new incursions of the Danes. In ^ 
the year 1002, the king, supposing that the constant presence 
of Danish settlers in his domains invited these frequent in- 
roads, ordered the massacre of all the friendly Danes settled 
in England. Every city was summoned to rise at an appointed 
signal and destroy them. The order was executed, and the 
helpless and unsuspecting victims were destroyed without mer- 
cy. Even those who had embraced Christianity were not 
spared. The suspicions of the king were unfounded; the Danes 
who had become naturalized, throughout all the invasions of 
their former countrymen, had kept strict faith with the Saxons, 
refusing to listen to the entreaties of their kinsmen, but rather 
aiding the Saxons in repelling them. 

Sweyn, king of Denmark, who had not long before made a 
descent upon the English coast, quickly prepared to avenge 
this cruelty. His lieutenant-general, now in England, sent him 
this strange account of the state of the country : ^ a country 
illustrious and powerful ; a king asleep, solicitous only about 
women and wine, and trembling at war ; hated by his people 
and derided by strangers. Generals envious of each other ; 
and weak governors, ready to fly at the first shout of battle." 

In 1010 the triumph of the Danes was completed in the sur- 
render of sixteen counties and the payment of forty-eight thou* 
sand pounds by the Saxon king. The next invasion of Sweyn 
was followed by a revolution in the government. The inhabi- 
tants rapidly deserted Ethelred and proclaimed the Dane as their - 
king. Sweyn died in 1013. Canute, his son, was preferred by 
the soldiers to succeed him ; but the English chiefs, too forgetful 
of the miseries which Ethelred had inflicted, and desirous again 
of English rule, offered him the crown anew, on condition that he 
should play the tyrant less and rule otherwise more fittingly. 
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Ethelred accepted the conditions and crossed over from France^ 
E^ery Danish king was proscribed as a perpetual outlaw, and 
for several years so great was the Saxon opposition that the 
sword of Canute was continually employed to preserve his pow- 
er. Finally the Dane in a decisive contest defeated his ene- 
n^icsy but no defeat could result so disastrously for the Saxon 
cause as the reign of Ethelred. His death occurred, forto- 
^B^tely, about the time of Canute's success. 

The gloom that gathers thickly about this miserable reign is 
^^lieved by the illustrious name of Elfric. While the king 
in and again ruthlessly wounded his country, this humble 
ishop was ever busy mitigating her distresses and binding up 
er wounds, pouring in the balm of sound religious and scien- 
ific instruction. Later ages are laid under great obligations 
or the very large proportion of Anglo Saxon literature which 
^^ey owe to his efforts. Many points in theology, else unset- 
tled, in regard to early practice and opinion, are decisively fix- 
"ied by his clear testimony. He zealously espoused monastic 
T^rinciples, and shared the prevailing prejudices against the mar- 
ried clergy. Chosen to the head of the abbey at Ceme in Dor- 
setshire, his active mind would not flow contentedly on amid 
its quiet duties alone ; public improvement, the alleviation of 
general ignorance, the elevation of his countrymen, claimed his 
earnest thought and toil. With pity and somewhat of con- 
tempt, he says : ^' Once I knew that a certain mass-priest, who 
was my master, .... had the book of Genesis, and he 
could scarcely understand Latin." Immediately afterward he 
says : '^ The unlearned priests, if they know some little of the 
Latin books, they fancy soon that they may be great scholars." 
Custom and authority demanded of the clergy a sermon ev- 
ery Sunday. He saw that to the slightly educated priest this 
would be no easy task, and far from profitable to his audience. 
He attempted to remedy the evil by translating from well- 
known and reliable authorities, as Bede, Jerome and Gregory, 
forty homilies on scriptural subjects ; these were deemed suf- 
ficient for a year. He also wrote a summary of admonitions 
and information required for the better instruction and guidance 
of the clergy. Encouraged by the favor which greeted these 
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efforts, he made various translations from the Scriptures. His 
talents won him the special favor of Canute wBo bestowed up- 
on him the See of York, making him its archbishop. He died 
at Southwall in 1051, and was buried in the abbey of Peter- 
borough. 

Elfric was a zealous believer in the miraculous power of 
relics. On one occasion he purchased the truncated body of 
Bt. Florentine of the distressed abbey of Bonneval in France, 
for the sum of five hundred pounds. The abbey refused to part 
with the head of the saint. His labors as a homilist for the 
people, brought from his pen clear and forcible expositions of 
the eucharist, in which he not* only used the language of earlier 
authors who were unfavorable to the doctrine of transobstan- 
tiation, but even put in form for ordinary congregations* the 
opinions of Batramm, who was fiercely condemned on the con- 
tinent for opposing that doctrine. 

Through the influence of Elfric over Canute, the latter en- 
couraged pilgrimages to Rome by going thither himself; became 
the liberal patron of the monastic order, and in a legislative 
assembly declared the inviolability of churches ; had the penal- 
ties reenacted which were imposed by Edgar for withholding 
tithes, and decided that the unmarried clergy should enjoy the 
privileges of thanes. 

Elfric's remains show conclusiTcly that the Saxon church 
never wavered in its testimony against the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation ; that the apostle Peter was not regarded by it 
as having any such extraordinary privileges and preeminence 
as is claimed by Romanists ; that it did not lure souls by prof- 
fering to them the doctrine of mere attrition as a relief for a 
burdened heart. He taught the people from St. Jerome, the 
very doctrine which Tyndale afterward preached as the only 
sound view of absolution of sin. 

We insert his homily on 1 Cor. 3 : 11, in which be discourses' 
as follows : 

" That iff, no man can lay another ground- wall in the holy congregation, 
but that which is laid, that is Jesus Christ. He is the ground wall of the 
spiritual church-, even as we to you ere said. The apostle quoth : whoever 
buildeth over this ground- wall, gold or silver or precious stones, or tree (wood) 
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iCrtw or chaff*, every man's work shall be manifest. God's day will manifest 
ll^ becauee it shall be revealed in fire, and the fire will prove what each man's 
work is. If any one's building lasteth through and withstandeth the fire, 
then receiveth the workman his reward from God for his work. If any one's 
work barneth up, he hath the harm, and is nevertheless holden through the 
Bre. These words we cannot but with great fear expound. By the gold we 
aaderetand belief and a good conscience ; by the silver, right speech and elo- 
i|oence in God's lore ; by the precious stones, holy powers; and he who 
baildeth such works in God's congregation, the fire cannot consume his build- 
ing, because the fire hurteth not the good, though it torment the unrighteous. 
Sold and silver and precious stones are proved in the fire, but nevertheless 
they are not with the fire consumed. So also, he who hath good works suf- 
fereth not any torture in the broad fire which over-goeth all the earth, but 
;hey go through that fire to Christ, without any hurt, as if they went in the 
lun's brightness."* 

The short reigns of Ganute^s two sons, Harold Harefoot and 
Hardi Canute, afford no materials for church history. Their 
reigns, covering a period of seven years, were marked by cru- 
elty and brought fearful miseries to church and state. In the 
following reign of Edward the Confessor, religion was made 
popular by the strict example of the king. He was eulogized 
bv monastic writers for the munificence with which he founded 
the stately abbey of Westminster ; he is praised by them as a 
pure and sainted king. His French education made him partial 
to French customs and language. His church preferments were, 
for the most part, extended to Frenchmen. From that time that 
affectation of French usages began, which has prevailed, more 
or less extensively, ever since national antipathy and envy at 
length drove these parasites back to their own country. 

During the few years that preceded the Norman conquest, 
little of note in ecclesiastical matters occurred. Again the 
Saxon was invaded by his kinsmen. For the Norman con- 
querors were descendants of the same stock as Bede and Al- 
fred, and as the Danes, so long a terror to the island. The 
old restlessness was fast dying out, and England, as it was 
almost the first object of Norse cupidity and cruelty, became 
also the final home of the three branches that had overrun it. 
From their union, after centuries of warfare and wandering, 
sprang the vigor and masterly power of their descendants. 

* Soames' Anglo-Saxon Church. 
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The Norman was yet cruel but somewhat civilized ; his relig- 
ion was in form like that of the Saxon, and supplied an impor- 
tant means for bringing the two into harmony of feeling and 
action. Saxon inflnence disappeared for a time before the in- 
solent, usurping conquerors ; but it was too deeply rooted to be 
extirpated. Slowly, but with sure step, the Saxon peasant 
gained upon the foreign lord, who became dependent upon the 
industry and thrift of the conquered thrall for his com and 
wool. The Norman rejoiced only in castle and hunting-park, 
and so must be indebted to the hand that ploughed the glebe 
or spread the sail. 

There was a double rule to be maintained. The conqueror 
had claims upon France, and they must be established. The 
Saxon was welcomed as a soldier, however hated as a subject. 
Preferment and consideration await the soldier, and the Saxon 
won a higher place, and became necessary to his king. At 
length intermarriages brought the abject race into freer life. 
Religious duties were performed by the Norman with great pomp 
and magnificence. Rich establishments were built of marble 
conveyed from Italy; thence they derived, also, a refinement 
and a degree of knowledge, previously unknown to the Saxoo. 

The church, thenceforth, supported directly by Roman inter- 
position and direction, became a distinct power in the realm. 
Though Saxon thane and franklin and bishop gave way to Nor- 
man lord and priest, yet the healthful truths and living princi- 
ples of Bede, and Alfred, and Elfric, were destined, in the 
hearts of WicliflFe, Tyndale and Knox, to find a full resurrec- 
tion, in spite of priestly arrogance and Roman cruelty and 
craft. 

DOCTRINES OP THE ANGLO-SAXON CHUBOH. 

The complete sufficiency of the Scriptures as the perfect 
guide to eternal life, was never questioned by the Saxon divines. 
Elfric asks: ''How can he fare well who turns his heart away 
from holy Scripture ?" We find in the remains that have come 
down to us, no intimation that the divine record is not a com- 
plete repository of all that concerns the spiritual welfare of 
man. The clergyy at their election and consecratioui were sol- 
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emnly asked : '' Will you apply the whole powers of your mind 
to the study of holy Scripture 7 Will you instruct the people 
committed to your charge, in the things which you shall have 
drawn from the sacred volume 7" Nor was the canonical au- 
thority of those books asserted which are ordinarily called 
apocryphal ; they were freely used for popular instruction, but 
care was taken to prevent men from considering them as inte- 
gral portions of God's recorded word. Alcuin describes the 
soul ignorant of Scripture as '^ weighed down by famine and 
blindness." 

From this veneration for the inspired word there naturally 
flowed a firm belief in its fundamental doctrines. The Saxon 
escaped the mass of erroneous speculations in regard to the 
Trinity, so common in the earlier ages of the faith on the con- 
tinent, and adopted the three creeds, the Apostles* creed, the 
Nicene creed and the Athanasian creed, as his standard. The 
expressions of Bede on the subject of the Trinity were in higk 
repute. He says : 

" There is one Creator of all things yisible and invisible ; and we sboald" 
believe in him, because he is the true God and alone almighty ; who never 
began nor had a beginning. God remains in trinity, indivisible and in the 
unity of one divinity. Truly the Father is one thing, the Son another, and 
the Holy Ghost another ; yet, nevertheless, of the three, the Divinity is one^ 
the glory alike and the majesty equally eternal. The Father is Almighty God,. 
the Son is Almighty God, the Holy Ghost is Almighty God. Yet they are 
not three Almighty Gods, but one Almighty God. Three they are in persons 
and in names, and one in divinity. Three, because the Father is ever Father^ 
and the Son is ever Son, and the Holy Ghost is ever Holy Ghost ; and of 
them no one ever changes from that which he is. Truly the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost have one divinity and one nature and one work." 

He uses the following illustration, " the sun that shines above 
us has three properties in itself; the bodily substance, the 
light, the heat. The light is ever from the sun and ever with 
it ; the heat comes to us with the light. And the Son of Al- 
mighty God is ever begotten from the Father, and ever dwell- 
ing with him. The sun's heat goeth from it and from its light; 
and the Holy Ghost goeth ever from the Father and from the 

Son alike." 

33 
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The people were carefully taught to consider the rerelationa 
of God, which they could not understand, as the indispensable 
objects of a true Christian faith. 

Baptism and the Lord's supper were deemed the founda- 
tions of the church, and made the only necessary ordinances. 
We gain from their religious monuments that the unworthiness 
of the minister in no way defeats the operation of 6od*s sacra- 
ments. Baptism was refused adults who were incapable of re- 
peating the Greed and the Lord's prayer. Infant baptism was 
generally prevalent. The spiritual grace received by baptism 
was with great care identified with regeneration. After bap< 
tism none were allowed to depart without partaking of the eo- 
charist. Among the ceremonies at the commemoration of the 
Last Supper, the more pious adopted the custom of the wash- 
ing of feet ; taking the words of Ghrist in a most literal sense. 
Whenever illness caused alarm, the elders of the church were 
summoned to pray and impart unction, as \vl James 5 : 14. Uo' 
due expectations that all the benefits mentioned by the Apostle 
would ensue ; a belief that bodily suffering would be alleviatec^- 
as well as spiritual advantage conferred, destined the sick Xx^ 
frequent disappointment and thus the belief in the unction kepC^ 
DO firm hold upon the popular mind. 

The Saxon teachers maintain the doctrine of the corruption - 
of human nature and the need of divine grace; without faith, 
they declared, no man can please God. They taught that re- 
ligious principles which did not manifest themselves in good 
works, only blinded the understanding and betrayed the soul. 
That regard for the Sabbath which distinguishes the descend- 
ants of the Saxons from every other race, is an inheritance from 
the days of Bede and Aldhelm. Many enactments now extant 
witness the protection sought to be given to that day. Its 
strict observance was solemnly enjoined for the purpose of 
hearing God's word and obtaining direction for the soul. 

The mode of baptism was invariably by immersion. Bede, in 
writing of baptism, uses the expression : << Thou seest him be- 
dipped in the sheer (pure) water, and again drawn up.'' . . 

Asceticism was not then without many admirers,, and high 
praises were bestowed upon a life of celibacy; the chief pre-^ 
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lates declared the clergy to be boand, though not in law, yet in 
conscience to embrace it. 

Fasting at stated times, but especially in Lent, was^enjoined, 
and penance was required of the irreligious who neglected its 
observance. But fasting was not then regarded as in later 
years by the papal church ; it was in no way belieyed in itself 
able to make men, however rigorously they might observe it, 
acceptable in Ood*s sight. Fasting was deemed valueless, ex- 
cept accompanied and followed by forsaking of sin. 

In regard to predestination and free-will, people were assur- 
ed that the decrees of God had allotted perdition to those only 
in whom was foreseen an irreclaimable habit of disobedience. 

From his own ignorance and the demands of a rude age, the 
Saxon divine often brought into his discourse fanciful ideas, 
taken from the apocryphal gospels and other questionable 
authorities. It was supposed that Satan would be unbound at 
the expiration of a thousand years from Christ's appearance on 
earth. When the year 1000 had passed, the vices and disor- 
ders which prevailed were supposed to herald Satan's ap- 
proach. 

The soul had no abode previous to its entrance to the body, 
but God was believed to create it at once and place it in the 
body. 

The Saxon church was in no wise afDicted with a belief in 
the supremacy of St. Peter. Bedo understood the language of 
Christ : ^' Upon this rock," &c., to bo a metaphorical expression, 
in which Christ signifies his own work ; the faith that Peter 
held was the rock. The equality of Peter and Paul is expressly 
declared in the following lines from a metrical Latin hymn of 
the Saxon times : 

^ Peter i« porter of heaTeo, 
And Paul teacher of the globe, 
And they are judges of the world equally, 
And true lights of the earth.'* 

Bede calls Paul : ^ Ille cceleatie exercitus prcecipuus mt {e«." 
Which Alfred paraphrased : ** The greatest soldier, and the 
highest of the heavenly army." No such language can be at- 
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tribnted to one who believed Paul to be inferior to Peter. In 
regard to the power of absolving or binding given lb Peter, 
Bede taaght that the privilege and power were extended to ev- 
ery true disciple, and were to be used by the Christian church 
by command of its master. '< Should rashness or corraption 
presume to condemn innocence or absolve iniquity, the sen- 
tence," he says, ^ assuredly, will not be ratified on high." The 
Saxon clergy found in Ghriat's words only a strong admonition 
to keep his doctrines entire and pure ; signifying that only an 
unbending profession of faith, like that of Peter, could gain ad- 
mittance through the heavenly gates. They found no arbitrary 
preference expressed for Simon Peter in the language of the 
Master, but felt that by it was taught, that all who would en- 
ter heaven must rest upon that faith which Peter so promptly 
expressed. The prevailing feeling was rather of Paul's superi- 
ority over all other apostles. 

What were the relations of the Saxon church to the Romaic- 
See 7 It was regarded by the clergy with ^ affectionate esteeitf^ 
and grateful veneration." But there was nothing known o^ 
such pretensions as were advanced by Gregory VII. Ther^ 
was no papal legate residing among them claiming the undenia — ' 
ble jurisdiction of his master and interfering with their liber — 
ties. Whenever the authority of the Pontiff was at variance 
with their own judgment, they never hesitated to follow the 
latter. Their princes were their ecclesiastical heads, and they 
looked for direction nowhere away from the island. The i^ents 
of the pope appear to have been treated only with the defer- 
ence due to their rank and and abilities. No See was acknowl- 
edged as superior to that of Canterbury; advice and informa- 
tion only, were sought from Italy. 

The complete direction of religious concerns in their do- 
minions was the undisputed and unvarying prerogative of the 
Saxon kings. Edgar styled himself, " the Vicar of Christ ;" 
Edward the Confessor claimed to be, " Vicar of the Supreme 
King." The tide of corruption which flowed in rapidly, after 
the Norman conquest, from Rome, brought evils which the Ref- 
ormation, taking up some of the very principles once held by 
the Saxon church as its weapons, was called to encounter. 
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Even Theodore, a foreigner and the nominee of the pope be- 
sides, admitted no right of Rome to jurisdiction over the island. 
In the age after Theodore, when the papacy introduced the 
worship of images, that practice was pronounced by the British 
clergy ^ contrary to the true faith, unsuitable to the church of 
God." Egbert declares that the worship of images was repro- 
bated by the church of England. By these examples we learn 
that image-worship was forbidden, and that papal authority was 
no infallible guide. 

The Saxons were taught to sue for blessings only through* 
the Saviour ; mediation was confined to Him. The pious dead 
were often pointed at as encouragements to a faithful life, but 
the people were warned against putting their honors in the 
place of Christ. The church was however taught that the spir- 
its of just men entertain a lively interest for men; the church 
triumphant joined in warm sympathy with the church militant. 
The saints were deemed constant supplicants in behalf of suf- 
fering mortals. Prayers were, at length, offered to God that 
the saints might be permitted to aid the suppliant in his strug- 
gles ; this afterwards degenerated into direct invocation of 
saints, bat not until after the times of Bede. The invocation 
of the Virgin was likewise unknown in the earlier life of the 
church ; but, it gradually, aided from Rome, became fixed su- 
preme in the later saint worship. Her perpetual virginity was 
maintained, but her immaculate conception denied. 

By the ninth century friendship with Bome had caused the 
Saxons to look with approbation upon the worship of images. 
Religious honors were paid to the cross, to graven images and 
to real or imaginary remains of the saints. The Decalogue was 
curtailed by omitting the first commandment ; to fill up the 
number still to ten the last was divided into two. Alfred au- 
thorized this violation ; unable, however, to avoid all reference 
to the first command, he degrades it to the tenth place and mu- 
tilates it by writing : '' Thou shalt not make any golden or sil- 
ver gods." 

The penitential discipline of the Saxon church, introduced by 
Theodore, was one of extreme rigor. His Penitential, embrac- 
ing every known shade of human transgression, aflSxed to each 
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m definite degree of penaaee. The dergjr dispensed discipliiie 
sceording to their jiK^ment of the heinoosaess of tiie oSenoe ; 
tills department of labor became an important object of stndr 
with them* To obtain any skill in this department a somewhat 
definite knowledge of the special sins of indiridoals was neces- 
sary ; aoricnlar confession was introduced and acquired as a 
dnty fitted to produce hnmiliqr of heart in the penilenty and to 
give needed information to the dergj. Bat eren Theodore gaTe 
oflfence to those more zealous for the Boman sacrament of pen- 
ance, hj declaring that, in cases of necessity, confession to God 
alone was snflicienL There was hardly strict uninfonnity in 
the way in which this matter of confession was regarded. A 
rubric occurring in a penitential serrice, but a little before the 
Conquest, states freely: *^that absolution firom mortal sins may 
be obtained by secret satisfiu^tion.'' The Saxons did not gener- 
ally deem auricular confession sacramental in its nature with- 
out true repentance. 

The people were expressly taught that their spiritual guides 
*' acted merely as the dispensers of discipline, and as the com- 
municators of God's pleasure to mankind." The authority of 
the priest was not sufficient to absolve the soul without contri- 
tion : ^ It is not enough," says one of their homilies, " that thou 
turn away from evil, unless thou, at the same time, according to 
thy condition, accomplish good. Penitence with cessation of 
evil, and alms-deeds, and holy prayers, and faith, and trust in 
God, and the true love of God and man, heal and medicine our 
sins, if we earnestly follow the advice of our physicians." The 
penitent was warned that only time repentance before God 
conld deliver him from severe justice. 

A general expectation, undoubtedly, prevailed of some cleans- 
ing fires reserved for a large number of disembodied souls ; but 
it was held mostly in the form of mere speculation, which indi- 
viduals might, at will, acceptor refuse. Transubstantiation was 
regarded with singular unanimity as '' repugnant to the plain 
words of Scripture." Saxon theology was wholly untainted with 
this doctrine. 

The following extracts from an Anglo-Saxon sermon,* preach- 

* Tarnei's Anglo-Saxons, Vol. 3 ; p. 603 
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ed Bine hundred years ago, will show the style and spirit of 
some of the addresses from the clergy to the people : 

** Dearest men ! I entreat, and woald humbly teach you that yoa ahoold 
grieve now for your sins, because in the future life our tears will tell for 
nought. Hear the Lord now, who invites and will grant us forgiveness. Here 
he is very gentle with as ; there he will be severe. Here his mild-hearted- 
sess is over us ; there will be an eternal judgment. Here is transient joy ; 
there will be perpetual sorrow. 

Study, my beloved, those things which are about to come to yon. Humble 
yourselves here, that you be not abased hereafter. This world and all within 
it pass away, and then with our soul alone we must satisfy the Almighty God. 
The father eannot then help the son, nor the child the parent, but each will 
he judged according to his own ddeds. 

O man ! what are you doing ! Be not like the dumb cattle. O think and 
remember how great a separation the Deity has placed between us and them* 
fle sends to us an understanding soul, but they have none. Watch then, O 
man ! Pray and entreat while thou may. Remember that for thee the Lord 
descended from the high heaven to the most lowly state, that he might raj/se 
thee to that exalted life. Gold and silver cannot aid us from those grim and 
cruel torments, from those flames that will never be extinguished, and from 
those serpents that never die." 

After speaking of the sentence pronounced upon the wicked 
at the judgment; the preacher says : 

** O how miserable and joyless will those become who neglected the divine 
commandments, fo hear this fearful sentence! Always should these things 
be before our eyes. Where are the kings that once triumphed, and all the 
mighty of the earth? Where are their treasuresi Where is their splendid 
apparel t O for how short a life are they now brought to an endless death ! 
For what a transient glory have they earned a lasting sorrow ! How paltry 
the profit for which they have brought these wretched torments ! How mo- 
mentary was the laughter that has been changed to these bitter and burning 
tears!" 

Here was introduced for the purpose of enforcing the lesson 
sought to be conveyed; the following legendary tale, which is 
not without force, and exhibits considerable richness of imagi- 
nation : 

'* A holy man had once a spiritual vision. He saw a soul on the point of 
being driven out of a body, but she dared not leave it, because she saw an ex- 
ecrable fiend standing before her. ' What arc you doing,' eried the devil. 
Why do you not come out f Do yoa hop* that Michaeli thearohaagel, will 
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come with his company of angels, and carry yoa soon away V Then another 
devil answered, and said, * you need not fear that I know his works, and, 
day and night, was always with him.* 

The wretched soul, seeing this, hegan to shriek and cry: 'Wo! wo! 
wretched roe, why was I ever created ? Why did 1 enter this foal and polluted 
body ?* She looked at her body and exclaimed ' miserable corpse, it was thoo 
that didst seize the wealth of the stranger, and wast ever heaping up treasure. 
It was thou that wouldst deck thyself with costly raiment. When thou wast 
all scarlet, I was all black ; when thou wast merry, I was sad ; when tboa 
didst laugh, I wept. O wretched thoo, what art thou now but a loathsome 
mass, the food of worms ! Thou mayest rest for a considerable time on the 
earth, but I shall go groaning and miserable to bell.' 

The devil then exclaimed : ' pierce his eye, because with his eyesight he 
was active in all injustice ; pierce his mouih, because with that he eat and 
drank and talked, as he lusted ; pierce his heart, because neither pity, religioo, 
nor the love of God was ever in it' 

While the soul was suffering these things, a great splendor shone before 
her, and she asked what the brightness meant. The devil told her it came 
from the celestial regions. * And you shall go through those dwellings, most 
bright and fair, but must not stay there. You shall hear the angelic choirs, 
and see the radiance of all the holy ; but there you cannot dwell.' Again the 
wretched soul exclaimed, ' Wo to me, that I ever saw the light of the humaa 
world!'" 

My dearest men ! Let us then-remember that the life we now live is short, 
sinful, frail, falling, wretched and deceitful to all that love it. We live in 
trouble, and we die in sorrow ; and when it ends, they also who would not 
repent and give alms must go to torment and there suffer an immeasurable pun- 
ishment for their misdeeds. There the afflicted soul will hang over hot flames 
and be beaten and bound and thrown down into the blackest place, especially 
they who will show no mercy now. But let us turn ourselves to a better 
state and earn an eternal kingdom with Christ and his saints, forever and ever, 
world without end. Amen." 

We select the following Bpecimens of Anglo-Saxon private 
devotions written in prose: 

" O, Lord, our King and our God ! propitious, hearken unto the voice of 
thy petitioners. Deign to hear them devoutly approaching thee in the morn- 
ing hour, that through the greatness of thy mercy, and cleansed from all the 
stain of sins, we may enter thy house, and everywhere sing thy praises in thy 
fear." 

••Govern us, O Lord, and then we shall want nothing ; for what is there 
to be desired under thy government but thyself alone ? What is there to be 
sought for, while thou sparest us, but thy glory t Lead us then, through the 
path of justice, and convert our souls from every evil action to virtue. May 
we, under thy protection, neither fear the adversities that may assail us, nor 
dread the approach of the shadow of death or its evils." 
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. ^ O Lord, who hast become our refage before the moontains were made, or 
the dry land was formed : Author of time, yet without any limit of time thy- 
self ! Id thy nature there is no past. To thee the future is nsTor new. There 
OTerlasting virtue is always present. There immutable truth endures foi^ 
ever." 

'* Despise not our contrite and humble heart i and by the ineffable power of 
the Trinity, may there be the testimony of the One Divinity that, strengthen- 
ed by the Father, renewed by the Son, and guarded by the Holy Spirit, we 
may rejoice in thee." 

These selections are from a rich collection in Spelman's An- 
glo-Saxon Psalter, quoted by Turner. 

It is interesting to observe the workings of the Saxon mind 
in their addresses to God in the form of poetrj. We give the 
following, in which is mingled remarkable purity and strength 
of thought and feeling : 

•* Chief of Victory, 

how glorioua thou art, 

mighty and strong in power ! 

King of all Kings ! 

the living Christ ; 

Creator of all the worlds 

Ruler of Angels, 

Noblest of all nobility, 

Saviour Lord ! 
• • • • • 

Thy power is so great, 

Mighty Lord ! 

80 that none truly know it, 

nor the exaltation 

of the state of the angela 

of the King of heaven. 

I confess thee 

Almighty God ! 

I believe on thee, 

beloved Saviour, 

that thou art 

the great one, 

and the strong in power, 

and the condescending 

of all gods, 

and the eternal King 

of all creatures ; 

mod lam 

o«e of little WOTtb 
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and a depraved man, 

who is sioniDg here 

very nearly 

day and night 

I do as I would not, 

sometimes in actions, 

sometimes in words, 

sometimes in thought, 

very guilty 

in conscious wickedness 

oft and repeatedly. 

But I beseech thee now 
Lord of heaven ! 
And pray to thee, 
best of homan-bom, 
that thoo pity me, 
Mighty Lord ! 
High King of heaven ! 
and the Holy Spirit ; 
and aid me 
Father Almighty, 
that I thy will 
may perform, 
before from this frail life 
I depart. 
Refuse me not, 
Lord of Glory, 
But grant me, 
blessed, illustrious King, 
permit me with angels, 
up to ascend 
to sit in the sky ; 
and praise the God of heaven 
with the tongue of the holy, 
world without end. Amen. ^ 

In one of the Saxon homilies we have a picture of the future^ 
world : 

*' There will be our eternal recompense between angels and high-angels 
forever in heaven's kingdom. There love will never err, nor enmity disturb. 
There the sacred societies will always dwell in beauty and glory and pleas- 
ure. There will be mirth and majesty, and everlasting bliss with the Deity 
himself.'* 

The acconnt of the dedication of the minister Bipon is the 
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earliest account left us of the dedication of an English 
chnrch. 

''On the assembly of priDces and people coming together, Wilfred, or one 
of his priests, appears to have offered a prayer taken from the prayer of Solo- 
mon (I Kings THi.)) to consecrate the house of God and the prayers of the 
people in it. They then dedicated the altar, which was raised on steps, and 
laid over it a parple covering, embroidered with gold ; the sacred Teasels were 
then placed on it, and all the congregation partook of the holy commonion. 
THen the bishop, standing in front of the altar, delivered a sermon, taming 
to'^Btds the people, and enumerated in it all the gifts of land which the 
prioces of Northombria had given to the minister of Ripon ; and exhorting 
tt&ein to go on in such good works, made mention of the old British churches, 
^^^ich were lying waste about the country where they dwelt. Among the 
^^Her precious gifts presented by Wilfred on this occasion, was ' a wonderful 
Pi^^ceof workmanship, unheard of before his time.' This was a copy of the 
^Or Gospels, written with gilded letters on parchment, adorned with purple 
^<^<i other colors, the cover of which was inlaid with gold and precious stones. 
'ter the service was concluded the festivities began."* 



Abt. in.— the support op the MINISTRY.t 

At the formal institution of the gospel ministry, He who in* 
stituted it for all time and all lands, said : " All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth." "Go ye (ministers) there- 
Jbre'* continued he, " and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you. And, lo, I am with yon alway, even unto the 
end of the world. Amen." In the plentitude of that unlimited 
divine right and power the Lord Jesus commands apostles and 
their successors in the ministry, and pledges them the requisite 
aid in executing bis orders. The " Amen** is his signature to 
this comprehensive order, issued to the ministry. 

* Karly £ng. Church : Edward Churton. 

f The substance of a sermon delivered at the Maine Western Yearly Ifeel* 
ing, 1864. 
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The work is great : to translate the Scriptures into all the 
tongues of the babbling earth; to institute the great variety of 
measures requisite to give not only reading, but oral instruc- 
tions, from those translated Scriptures, to a thousand million of 
inhabitants from generation to generation, so that with the liv- 
ing voice the ministry urge npon the consciences of all, the 
things commanded by the Lord Jesus, as if with his own voice 
they hear him saying, " Search the Scriptures.*^ 

But his wisdom and power are ample to sustain those whom 
he orders to execute his commands. '' I am with yoa alwaj, 
even unto the end of the world." The ministry must have spir- 
ual and temporal support. The Lord Jesus has made ample 
provision for both classes of wants, and explicitly instructed 
men as to the conditions upon which ho meets their drafts for 
either kind of supplies. A prayerful, devout and industrions 
life in the holy calling, is the condition precedent in both cases. 
With this condition fulfilled, all believe that prayer, in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, for spiritual aid is universally answered. No 
man's draft has been dishonored from the time the Great Gap- 
tain said " I am with you" to the present. Nor will it ever be. 

But has He in like manner given the ministry specific orders 
as to their temporal support? Mark the form of the question, 
if you please. Has the Lord Jesus given the ministry a definite 
command as to their own temj)oral support? Paul shall make 
answer: 1 Cor. 9 : 13, 14: "Do ye not know that they which 
minister about the holy things live of the things of the temple; 
and they which wait at the altar are partakers with the altar? 
Even so hath the Lord [Jesus] ordained, that they which preach 
the gospel should live of the gospel." Literally and correctly, 
" the Lord commanded those who preach the gospel to live of 
the gospel" 

He who appoints ministers gives them orders, not permis- 
sion simply, where to get their temporal support : to get it 
where they do their workf of those for whom they work. This 
is the rule, and the lawful departures from it, as the apostle 
shows in the context where he gives the rule, are exceptions, 
and exceptions purely in the sense in which an exception 
proves the rule. The apostle Paul in the passage is insist- 
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ing upon his right to enforce the rule, though for certain 
reasons he forbears to do so, as also did Barnabas. 

It may seem at first a little surprising that the Lord Jesus 
commanded the preachers how to obtain their temporal sup- 
port, rather than to issue the order directly to the church to 
pay. Why was not the order to the church in this form ? " Pay 
your ministers competent salaries." At first it may strike one 
that this would be more natural and appropriate. But to give 
the command directly to the ministers themselves, will be seen 
to be more natural, if we recall the fact that the Lord was send*- 
ing the preachers forth to form a given state of society. The 
new state of society was to be based upon the instructions of* 
those preachers themselves. Besides, the form in which we 
find it is important to the effectiveness of the ministry itself*. 
When his bread is made dependent upon the sweat of his face- 
in a given calling, the best condition is supplied to develop the- 
skill, force, perseverance and consequent success of the work- 
man in that calling. The relation becomes permanent and cer- 
tain as opposed to incidental and contingent. And such per« 
manency in the ministerial calling must be assumed or we mis* 
take the Saviour's instructions. 

But, be these suggestions correct or not, the word of the 
Holy Spirit is definite, the Lord Jesus commanded preachers- 
to live of the Gospel The evangelists before Paul, had said 
the same in substance, as in Matt. 10: 10, and parallel pass- 
ages. " Provide," said Jesus to the preachers, " neither gold 
nor silver, nor brass in your purses, nor scrip for your journey^ 
neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves : for the work- 
man is worthy of his meat." That is, do not by other means 
than your calling as preachers provide for your temporal sup- 
port in much or little : you are entitled to your full support for 
your ministerial work. The peace and blessing of the preach- 
er are promised in full measure only to those who accepted the 
labors of the preacher upon this condition. 

Paul's course in urging the doctrine of ministerial support 
upon the Corinthian church, as being in accordance with the 
Saviour's command to the ministry, supplies a scriptural prece- 
dent for the guidance of the ministry in general in regard to 
. 34 
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this doctrine, and especially to such ministers as for any rea- 
son depend not upon a salary paid by those among whom they 
labor, their opportunities are manifestly favorable for enforc- 
ing the obligations of the people to heed this fundamental law 
of the gospel system. 

" Have we not the power, [that is, the right under Christ,] to 
cat and drink ?" Have we not power to lead about a sister, a 
wife, as well as other apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord 
and Cephas ? or I and Barnabas, have we not power to forbear 
working?" That is; had not Paul and Barnabas the right, ac- 
cording to Christ's command to preachers, to live of the gospel, 
to eat and drink at the expense of the churches they labored 
for ? Had they not the right to have wife, sister, or other de- 
pendent relatives supported by the said churches, as well as 
John, James and Peter ? Were Paul and Barnabas alone under 
obligation to be self-supporting? No. They have the same 
right as others to temporal support for themselves and those 
dependent upon them. Paul insists that the right is unimpaired 
though he and Barnabas forbore to exercise it. It was a vol- 
untary exception. 

It is important to observe that this passage shows us thai 
the rule was in practical observance in those days. Persons 
who oppose paying ministers salaries are wont to have much to 
say about primitive Christianity and early Christian practices. 
But here the apostle Paul states that the practice of the prim- 
itive church was to support the ministry, Barnabas and himself 
being exceptions at Corinth. While professing to honor the 
apostle and his doctrine, they insist upon making what he states 
to be the exception, the rule. The farther they depart from 
the rule which the apostle lays down, the more loudly they 
claim to honor primitive Christianity. 

The apostle Paul not only asserts the rule as the positive 
command of the Lord Jesus, but he illustrates and enforces it 
by an allusion to the constitutional law of the old dispensation, 
in its provisions, for the support of the ministers of religion. 
In Num. 18 : 19, and many other places in the Old Testament, 
it is stated to be a fundamental law of that economy to pro- 
vide for the support of th6se who were the appointed ministers 
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of religion and their families, "hj a statute forever: it is a 
coTcnant of salt forever before the Lord unto thee and thy seed 
with thee." It is jus perpetuum, it is pactum salis, it is coram 
Domino: Perpetual right, unchanging law, it is an obligation 
in God's presence to be binding as long as he is on the throne. 
It is no mere incidental usa^e, a mere statute of convenience. 
It is constitutional, it is fundamental, it cannot be changed 
without overthrowing the whole system of which it is a part. 
It is absolutely essential. 

Referring to this unchanging provision of the former dispen- 
sation, the apostle Paul says, '' Even so has the Lord command- 
ed those who preach the gospel to live of the gospel." The ' 
ancient system could not exist without priest and Levite. Nor 
can the new without the preacher. << Those who preach the 
gospel,'' is a phrase of technical significance. It means the reg- 
ularly constituted ministers of the religion of the new dispen- 
sation, as the priest and Levite were of the old. Not that oth- 
ers are hindered from doing good by proclaiming the truth, but 
to give the system life, development and desired progress, there 
must be recognized public functionaries who give their lives to 
the duties of their calling. So long as such officers exist, so 
long the obligation lasts ; '' they who preach the gospel should 
live of the gospel." It is a fundamental, irrepealable law of 
Christianity. It is no mere incident, mere usage for the time, 
" Even so," says Paul, the law requiring the preacher of the 
gospel to live of the gospel " is a statute forever ; it is a cove- 
nant of salt forever before the Lord." It is the practical base 
of the operations requisite to sustain the organic life of Chris- 
tianity ; it is practically the only rational hope of its progress 
till it enlightens all lands and subjects, and blesses all nations. 
Is it any wonder the Lord Jesus gave it as an everlasting or- 
dinance ? Our government might as well set Grant to take 
Richmond without giving him any supplies, as for any to set 
men to instruct all nations, after nullifying this statute of the 
Lord Jesus. 

But the inspired apostle was not content to set forth this im- 
portant doctrine of ministerial support simply as a positive or- 
dinance of the old and new dispensations. He maintains that 
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its firm foundation in the principles of commutative JQstice is 
manifest to the perceptions of candid men of ordinary capacity. 
'' Who goeth a warfare any time/' said he, ^ at his own charges? 
Who planteth a vineyard and eateth not the fruit thereof? Who 
feedeth a flock and eateth not of the milk of the flock 7 Say I 
these things as a man, or saith not the law the same thing al- 
so ? For it is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth God care for 
oxen ? or saith he it altogether for our sakes ? For our sakes 
no doubt, this is written, that he that ploweth should plow ia 
hope; and he that thresheth in hope should be partaker of his 
hope. If we have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great 
thing that we should reap your carnal things 7" That is all as 
if one should say to-day. If our brave Union troops who ex*- 
pose their lives for the country, ought to receive their food,, 
clothing, wages and bounty from the country they defend ; if^ 
the man who raises an orchard on his own land has a right to 
the fruit it bears; if the man who is at the expense of carrying 
on the dairy business has a right to eat or sell the butter and 
cheese he makes ; if the farmer has a right to the products of 
his own farm, when tilled by his own hand ; if even the law 
which commands us not to starve the domestic animals which 
serve us ; — 'if all these things are fit, — if indeed any one of them 
|8 right and Just, then do the principles of natural right and 
commutative justice authorize ^ those who preach the gospel" 
to demand a temporal support from those who accept their la- 
bors as messengers of God, and the same principles, which men 
everywhere instinctively recognize as right in secular business, 
make it obligatory as a rule upon those who accept those labors 
to make a pecuniary return for the time, talent, labor and skill 
of the laborers. See also 1 Tim. 5 : 18. 

Thus, by the apostle's showing, the doctrine of ministerial 
support is a positive command of the Lord Jesus, of perpetual 
obligation. As the support of the priest and Levite was essen- 
tial to the religion of the old dispensation, so is this ordinance 
of Christ essential to the perpetuation and progress of the re- 
ligion of the new. It is not simply an arbitrary, positive com- 
mand from the head of the Christian dispensation, but is found- 
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3d in natural right and commutative justice, so manifestly that 
ill men instinctively recognize in their daily business the prin- 
;iple upon which it is founded. It was a doctrine in practice 
in the apostolic churches. Peter, James and John, according 
^ it, actually received from the churches temporal support for 
themselves and their dependents, as the apostle Paul testifies. 
Shocking as it may seem to some, it was the rule practised by 
ill preachers in those tirbes. What a pity, for those who in 
pretended zeal for primitive Christianity, teach men to cast off 
;he obligation of this perpetual ordinance of Christ, that the New 
Testament was written in such explicit terms I Pity it is, that 
br their consistency, they do not insist that the Bible is too sa- 
uced to be read by the common people I 

We have said it is both the right and the duty of those who 
)reach the gospel to demand under this perpetual statute, ordain- 
ed by the Saviour himself, temporal support for themselves and 
.heir families. This is no doubt delicate ground to step upon, un- 
ess the divine warrant be at hand with the proper . intent and 
imitations. The language '' demand/' &c.f may seem harsh, or 
kt least unnecessarily offensive. It may be so. But we must 
lot by general and gentle terms hide from ourselves and our 
'eaders that it is a command of Christ with which we are deal- 
ng. We must not forget that it is not permitted to us to ez« 
srcise our own pleasure about it as if it were a matter of choice 
,0 us. He that calls preachers requires of them their time and 
mergy in their calling to such a degree as does not permit 
hem as a rule to support themselves. He tells them to give 
heir time and thoughts to his service, and the temporal sup- 
K)rt shall be at hand, according to this divine enactment. 

When we say demand our support, we are not speaking or 
hinking of human law. We mean simply to demand it as our 
ight under the law of Christ. We do not intend to imply any 
onnection between church and state. We are speaking of the 
etct that it is the duty of the ministers, whom Christ has ap- 
pointed, to teach the church all things whatsoever he has com- 
manded, to enforce this particular command, as among those 
bings, upon the conscience of the hearer, as they do the duty 
34» 
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to lead a prayerful life. It is the doty of the ministry to c^ase 
the church to understand and feel this obligation. 

Nor do we mean, that it is the duty of every minister in ev^- 
ery place, without any regard to his own feelings of modesty, 
to demand of his hearers his support, to dun for his salary, or 
anything of that kind. But it is the duty of the ministry as 
such, to explain and enforce this command, till both minister 
and church understand the reciprocal duties which Christ means 
by this perpetual statute. The ministry of a given denomina- 
tion, for instance, must adopt such measures as really to in- 
struct that denomination fully upon this subject. We have al- 
ready mentioned the peculiar obligation of those preachers, wbo 
do not themselves receive a salary from their hearers, to bring 
forth and enforce this doctrine of Christ. It is known by the 
hearers, in such cases, that the preacher is not blinded as to the 
meaning of the Bible on this point by his own interest. It is 
felt on the part of such as not offending on the score of plead- 
ing one's own cause. In part, this duty may be performed 
through the instrumentality of tracts: still further, by appro- 
priate sermons before such assemblies as are met at onr Quar- 
terly and Yearly Meetings. 

But, after all proper means of this kind are used, it remains 
to be said that the ministry in our own denomination is doubt- 
less incurring great guilt in the neglect of the duty to explain 
and enforce this doctrine in the churches. The ministry is per* 
haps more guilty in withholding instruction on this subject than 
the people are in withholding temporal support. There ought 
to be something like a unanimous agreement among our preach- 
ers to explain and enforce this doctrine till old prejudices may 
be removed and the conscience quickened in regard to it 
throughout the entire denomination. Those churches that are 
already enlightened and doing well, will be edified and strength- 
ened by listening to occasional well-timed sermons on this com- 
mand of Christ. The churches that are not so instructed are 
on the certain road to ruin, and nothing will save them but the 
exposition of this doctrine. 

We intimate that certain prejudices need to be removed. It 
is a grief to think that too many of the early preachers in our 
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d ^Domination, from seeing certain preachers demand their sap- 
Por.t from unwilling hearers bj human law, were borne awaj, 
Perhaps, unconscionslj; and very natnrallj, doubtless, in an op- 
posite direction, to an extreme which involved one of the great- 
^^t possible of practical heresies. We of course refer to the 
influence which they exerted against the statute of Christ, that 
I>i'eacher8 of the gospel should live of the gospel. Probably 
^liere was among them much less direct instruction to the ef- 
fect that the temporal support of the ministry is not command- 
ed by Christ, than many suppose. But a few did actually 
preach, of course unconsciously, in direct opposition to this es- 
sential law of Christianity, some consented rather by silence 
than by direct speech to the heresy. More encouraged the 
error by failing to expose it and present the opposite truth. 
It was among us, an evil of the times. The eyes of good men 
even seemed to be holden from the truth. They are to be dealt 
with in all charity, but our charity must not lead us to pro- 
nounce even their error truth. 

But the prejudice sprung up and propagated itself. The bias 
seems still to be inherited in some regions. The injuries re- 
ceived by young trees do not leave them when old without 
scars, or, if the scars do not appear on the outside, by penetrat- 
ing within we find evidence that time does not easily efface the 
results of wounds given to young life. The no pay system is 
so congenial to the human heart, that it needed not to be di- 
rectly taught to inflict wounds upon the young denominational 
* life. Tares get sown if only the husbandman sleeps. But how- 
ever the weakness came, for wo will here call it by its most 
amiable name, it still inheres, as we have said, in some locali- 
ties. It is a demon that will not be cast out by the ordinary 
^ depart." It will not go without much prayer and fasting, and 
even then it may not go without tokens of its destrdctiveness. 
It is by this heresy, or to say the least, by the neglect of the 
true doctrine, that we as a denomination have sufifered more sorely 
than from all other blunders and hinderances put together. The 
places made historical by '' the Fathers'' are too often found 
now only as scenes of spiritual desolation. In almost all cases 
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this sad result can be directly traced to this destmctive heresj, 
as also can any lack of enterprise. 

Its effects may be traced in many flourishing churches and 
communities of to-day. All but the ministers seem to be go- 
ing along with ordinary temporal prosperity. The prices of 
products and wages have nearly doubled by the depreciation of 
our currency. How few such churches bestir themselves to in- 
crease the former salaries 7 We grant that other denomina- 
tions are in this respect frequently in fault, but not quite nni- 
versally, as it seems to be among us. 

Prosperity, which exists apparently despito the manifest in- 
fraction of the statute of Christ, that the preacher should live of the 
gospel, is deceptive. '' Behold the hire of the laborers which have 
reaped down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
crieth : and the cries of them which have reaped are entered 
into the ears of the Lord of Sabbaoth." The thunder of the 
guns turned upon Sumter may in an unexpected moment an- 
nounce the departure of peace and prosperity from a Union so 
founded. Bu^ years before, the decay had begun. Years before, 
the causes were in operation. God's care for churches does not 
imply that he suspends his laws, nor the effects which trans- 
gressions naturally produce. The men who preach the gospel 
must live. If they live not of the gospel, they live by more or 
less attention to secular business, which in the end is likely to 
withhold them from their regular ministrations. The churches 
must languish for want of care. The neglect of the ministry is 
preparing many additional scenes of desolation within the bor- 
ders of our denomination. Numbered with such ruins will be 
many a church apparently prosperous to*day, and that, too, ow- 
ing chiefly to the sin or neglect against which we are speaking 
in this discourse. May timely actions change our fears to 
folly I 

" Cry aloud, spare not — ^lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and 
show my people their transgressions, and the house of Jacob 
their sins." It is the duty of the ministry to reveal the tenden- 
cy of sin, to warn from it, and to point out the way of salvation. 
The implicatioQ for our encouragement is that the house of Ja- 
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cob will hear oar voice and turn and live. If the house of Jacob 
may be thus turned from sins and transgressions, it certainlj 
can be turned from errors and neglect, for that is now tho na- 
ture of the chief obstacle to be surmounted. The improvement 
on this point for the last thirty years has been wonderful and 
almost unprecedented. The old prejudices are confined to lo« 
calities. The laity is frequently really in advance of the min« 
istry in understanding bow all enterprise in Education, in Home 
and Foreign Missions, is dependent upon the culture and per« 
sistent enterprise of the ministry, which culture and enterprise 
are intimately related to a competent temporal support. Never 
had a ministry more to encourage them than ours in attacking 
any wrong among us. Our people are ready to hear and im- 
prove, and if the evil of which we are speaking is not speedily 
extirpated, the fault, we believe, will lie at the door of the min* 
istry much more than at the door of the laity. But, if, as min* 
isters, we accomplish jour duty upon this point, vital to all sta- 
bility and progress, we must earnestly and unitedly undertake 
it : this plant is not of our Heavenly Father's planting ; it must 
bo rooted up. '* Even so the Lord ordained that they which 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel.'' 

To this rule the apostle Paul intimates that there may be 
lawful exceptions. He and Barnabas did not demand or accept 
ample pecuniary returns for their labor in the Corinthiaa 
church. Paul gathered that church principally from among the 
heathen. In the nature of the case the first preachers among the 
heathen cannot be supported by their hearers. To demand 
salaries from them, even, when they are first won to Christi 
would manifestly be a istep which the unconverted heathen 
around them could use to the prejudice of the new religion. 
Still, the facts, which are stated in the ninth chapter of first 
Corinthians, show us that the self-supporting missionaries in- 
stmcted the church in its duty to sustain the ministry, and that 
the church practised that duty toward those who succeeded the 
first missionaries. Here is one class of exceptions to the rule 
which requires the ministry to reap its support from the field 
it cultivates. Paul instructs as, that whatever the right may be, 
it is expedient to forego it. But there are evidences enough 
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in the New Testament to show that Paul and other missiona- 
ries among the heathen did not always support themselves. 
They were assisted by the charches. The apostle John, in his 
third epistle, praises his friend Gains for his liberality in assist- 
ing foreign missionaries, '' because that for his name's sake they 
went forth, taking nothing of the Gentiles." 

This class of exceptions arises in the work of planting 
churches : It does not arise at all in the case of a church al- 
ready exercising all its proper functions. Even in this work of 
planting churches it is the duty of older churches, if there be 
any and they be able, to sustain the missionaries as was done 
by the churches in the days of the apostles, as soon as such 
churches attained any considerable development. In the case 
of Randall and his early coadjutors, it is manifest they had need 
to be, at first, self-supporting to a great extent ; but they did 
not, like the apostles, train their first churches to sustain pas- 
tors, and afiford aid.in planting new ones. The latter they at- 
tempted, while they inconsistently neglected the former. Of 
course they failed. Churches that do not meet this first demand 
which Christ makes of them as stewards of his property, will, 
of course, neglect all others as a rule. Here.^we are brought 
again to see that this statute, that they who preach the gospel 
should live of the gospel, lies at the base of all practical oper- 
ations in sustaining and propagating Christianity as an organ- 
ic life. 

Another class of exceptions to the general rule, that the sup- 
port of the preacher should come from the field he cultivates, is. 
found in the care which a denominational body ought to bestow 
upon churches that are not pecuniarily able to pay their pas- 
tors competent salaries. The strong churches '' ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak." They that gather much should 
have nothing over, and they that gather little should have no 
lack. This is equality amon^ the churches, and it is the true 
ground for an equality among the preachers. Those who work 
hard in fields, unable to pay, will not be left on this plan to 
poverty and want, while those who labor in more agreeable 
fields, abound. Of course, the feeble churches should not call 
for foreign help, without doing to their utmost to help them- 
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lelves. But until the wealthy cliurches consciously act upon 
he precept of Christ to sustain their pastors, so that on a nav- 
jrage they may share as well as their pedple, they will not feel 
;heir obligation to contribute to Home Missionary Societies, 
g^hich are the medium of distribution in this class of cases. 

As in the case of apostolic laborers, and in that of ordinary 
Foreign Missions, the preachers are frequently, to a great ex- 
tent, voluntary self-supporters ; so in the case of Home Mis- 
sions, — there are many who are self-supporters, at least in part, 
[n times of war and other great calamities, if there were not 
self-sacrificing preachers of this sort, the churches would much 
more frequently cease to maintain their visibility. The worth 
and noble sacrifices of this useful class of men will not be even 
measurably understood till we all come to stand in the pres- 
ence of the Chief Shepherd. The danger is, that churches bless- 
ed by their labors may form the habit of neglecting them, when 
the return of prosperity permits better things. In these cases, 
and, in the case of preachers who by reason of their posses- 
sions do not accept any pecuniary return for their labors in 
preaching, there is peculiar need to keep the law of Christ do- 
Btinctly. before the churches. Many a church has been rendered 
poor, and has been ultimately ruined by reason of having self- 
supporting preachers, and usually owing to neglect on the part 
of those ^ery preachers. If a preacher be a man of such means 
as compared with his hearers, that he hesitates to receive from 
them their pecuniary ofierings, he should train the church none 
the less to bring their oflFerings according to their ability. The 
preacher may devote the amount raised to the support of feeble 
churches, or direct his church so to do. Then such a church, 
when left to its own support, is not overtaken in weakness. 
Then it does not complain of hardship in sustaining preaching. 
We know, however, some churches that will soon be so over- 
taken. Will not the guilt, in chief measure, lie at the door of 
those wealthy, benevolent preachers who have virtually taught 
the people to set at naught the command of Christ, that those 
who preach the gospel should live of the gospel ? 

We had nearly lost sight of a thought which we meant to ex- 
press on the equality of the ministry, as to support, whether 
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laboring in a poor or wealthy church. But we will recur to the 
subject here for a moment. The thought is not the impracti- 
cable and unjust one, that the salaries of all should be abso- 
lutely equal, without respect to the expense of different locali- 
ties ; nor that it shoum be without respect to differences of 
ability. All these things must of course be considered ; yet, it 
still remains that there are unchristian inequalities permitted 
in the matter of support. These inequalities ought at length 
to be relieved through Quarterly Meeting distributions, or, 
what is better, through some central denominational society. It 
has often occurred to us that the Scotch plan of a central sus- 
tentation, fund to which every church contributes and from 
which every preacher, who is actively engaged, has a right to 
draw a certain sum, has the basis of the true system in it. Ev- 
ery preacher has a right to draw from this fund precisely the 
same amount, whether he is laboring in a rich or poor church. 
Each church, whether rich or poor, contributes to it according 
to its ability. Some churches are not able to do much ; others 
contribute enough to pay the whole salary of sT preacher; and 
others still to the amount of ten or twelve salaries. 

There is a great effort made throughout the whole body to 
make this sum as large as possible. No preacher feels any em- 
barrassment in urging this object with all his might. There is 
a wholesome rivalry among the churches, provoking each other 
to love and good works. The preachers, of course, feel this 
not less than the churches. This central fund, and the efforts 
to replenish its treasury at the appointed times, are very ser- 
viceable in causing the whole body to feel a delightful con- 
sciousness of unity. That unity is conscious strength. 

Now, suppose the sum to be drawn by every preacher in ac- 
tive service to be sufScient annually to supply his personal 
wardrobe, and to furnish his library with a few choice books. 
It is a starting point. It is a base of operations for those who 
are in the more destitute places. Each church calling a preach- 
er, knows before hand that the preacher, so to say, brings a 
certain portion of his support with him. Many from this con- 
sideration are no doubt encouraged to sustain preaching that 
otherwise would make no effort at all. The fact that the preach- 
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er brings a portion of his support with him, taken under the 
circumstances stated, so far from inducing the church to do lit- 
tle in addition, doubtless acts precisely in the other direction. 
Destitute places need encouragement and instruction as to 
their duty to bring out what little strength they have, and the 
plan mentioned supplies both the instruction and encourage- 
ment. 

This we submit with hesitation, but still we think as it has 
been found to work well, it is worthy of consideration. It is 
evident, in the changes of population, caused by rail-roads, and 
the tendency to gather into cities and villages, that many of 
our country churches, which were once our strongest, are be- 
coming weak, and that we have need of a more efScient system 
than we how have, if we are to succeed in preserving any good- 
ly portion of them. 

It is the aim of every Scotch church to have also a parson- 
age. This, both in city and country. In the country, thei par* 
sonage has uniformly a number of acres of land attached, and 
hence the name mansef by which the Scotch designate the par- 
sonage. In some of our churches similar foresight has been 
exercised, and. by that alone such churches may be preserved, 
while their neighbors, who continue to neglect it, may fail. 

In this hasty article we have been able to say upon the tem- 
poral support of the ministry only a few things demanded by 
the subject, as it lies in mind, and those few things but feebly 
as compared with the vital importance of its claims at the hand 
of every genuine lover of the gospel. The oflBce of the minis- 
try was instituted by the Saviour himself, and to be as lasting 
as Christianity upon earth ; the same Lord who instituted the 
office calls men by his spirit to fill it, and to them he pledges 
the spiritual and temporal support adequate to give them the 
greatest efficiency as his ambassadors to plead with men, 
throughout all the years they fill the office, to be reconciled to 
God ; and upon this office Christianity, in its organized form, 
perpetuity and progress, instrumentally depends. To secure 
the greatest efficiency of the preacher, and consequently the 
highest prosperity of the church, the Saviour himself instituted, 
as a fundamental and perpetual ordinance, that those wh6 

QIC 
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preach the gospel should live of the gospel. The neglect of 
this ordinance has changed many of the fairest fields in our de- 
nomination into scenes of desolation, and hindered onr progress 
at home and abroad more than all other causes put together. 
'While there is much to encourage by the progress already made 
in the right direction upon this subject, there yet remains mncb 
to do. Though this sort of demon is the most difficult to \)C 
cast out, as it is so fully congenial to the depraved heart, y"«t 
we believe through Christ the united prayer and effort of ^I 
the ministry and intelligent laymen may shortly expel it, a.x3d 
thus open before our denomination a new era of prosperity ^i 
home and abroad. 



Art. IV.— the DOCTRINE OP DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 

By providence is meant the uniform care and superintend' 
ence which God constantly exercises over his creatures in the 
several parts of the universe. With sentient responsible agents, 
some events are suffered — some disposed — and yet others are 
overruled for penal purposes or beneficent ends. 

The inspiration, preservation and efficiency of the " Lively 
Oracles," furnish evidence a posteriori of Divine supervision ; 
and in them this doctrine is abundantly attested, — literally, 
and with symbols. 

The angel of Jehovah, as seen by Moses in the flaming fire, 
with the bush unconsnmed, — the wheels and living creatures of 
Bzekicl, — the book of the Apocalypse, that none but the " Lion 
of the tribe of Judah could open," are of the symbolic class. 
They arc providential types of the manner, life, real increase 
and perfecting of the church. 

The doctrine of providence is taught in plain Scripture. Says 
the Psalmist, '' The Lord hath prepared his way in the heav- 
ens ; His kingdom ruleth over all." And, asks an evangelist, 
^ Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings, and not one »f 
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them is forgotten before God ? But even the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered. Fear not, therefore, ye are of more 
value than many sparrows." 

The Divine superintendence, manifestly, is more than gener- 
al — it is minute and particular. If five sparrows are sold for 
two farthings — about three cents of our money — and not one 
of them is forgotten before God, then his providence extends 
to the birds of the air, the beasts of the field and fishes of the 
sea; because He so remembers them as to provide for their 
wants, tell their names and notice their fall. And if he num- 
bers the hairs on the heads of his disciples, then he evidently 
regards every individual person, and takes cognizance of all 
events that concern them. 

But if we read the Scriptures further, the principles of prov- 
idence are more and more substantiated. '< The Lord setteth 
upon the flood. The Lord maketh the wrath of man to praise 
him. A man's heart deviseth his way, but the Lord direct- 
eth his steps. He [God] doeth according to his will in the 
army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth, and 
none can stay his hand or say unto him what doest thou ?" << Be- 
hold the fowls of the air, for they sow not, neither do they reap 
nor gather into bams ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Are ye not much better than they ? Which of you by taking 
thought can add one cubit to his stature ? And why take ye 
thought for raiment 7 Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin, and yet I say unto yoo, 
that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
Wherefore if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more 
clothe you, ye of little faith 7" 

This care is extended infinitely and applied universally. God 
is almighty, omniscient, omnipresent, and infinitely good. The 
exercise of these perfections is manifest in the origin, perpetu- 
ity and praise of all things. 

The sun, moon and stars are the work of bis fingers, and 
their order and motion are disposed by him. All are made to 
praise him. The earth and dragons and all deeps ; fire and 
hail ; snow and vapors, stormy wind fnlfilUng his word ; moon- 
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tains and all hills ; fruitful trees and all cedars ; beasts and all 
cattle; creeping things and flying fowl: kings of the earth and 
all people ; princes and all judges of the earth ; both young 
men and maidens ; old men and children ; all are called upon 
to praise God. The change of seasons ; day and night, cold 
and heat are providential. 

Divine providence is exercised directly in disposing, modify- 
ing or preventing action, cause and effect. Some have ascribed 
to the laws governing the material universe a sort of independ- 
ence or discretionary force, as if without mind the various phe- 
nomena are produced. But law is the manner God himself 
works. 

The Epicureans, denied the providence of God, thinking it 
inconsistent with his repose to govern the world, or to inter- 
fere with human affairs. 

Simplicus argues thus for providence : — ^ If God does not 
look to the affairs of the world, it is either because he cannot 
or will not. But the first is absurd, since to govern cannot be 
difficult, when to create was easy ; and the latter is both absurd 
and blasphemous." 

Plato in his tenth dialogue of laws, observes, " That a supe- 
rior nature of such excellence as the Divine, which hears, sees 
-and knows all things, cannot in any instance be subject to neg- 
ligence or sloth; that the meanest and the greatest parts of the 
world are all equally his work or possession ; that great things 
cannot be rightly taken care of without taking care of small ; 
and that in all cases the more able and perfect any artist is, 
as a physician, an architect, or a ruler of state, the more his 
skill and care appear in little as well as great things." " Let 
us not then," says he, '< conceive of God as worse than mortal 
artists." And it may be added, that what God hath thought it 
worth the exercise of his wisdom and power to create, he does 
not think it beneath his providence to look after; and as the 
whole is made up of parts, these severally and necessarily 
share in the general provision. This supervision also implies 
aciive intelligence. But law of itself has no action. 

To say, then, the material world is governed absolutely by 
physical laws, is to ascribe all the attributes of mind to those 
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laws, when they are only the manner of the Divine working. 
Bread nourisheth the body, — water slakes the thirst. Bnt that 
power which disposeth those elements to these benevolent ends 
mast be Divine. Mind implies power and agency, and where 
power is, there is mind. 

Man is not an instmment. He is an agent having a self-de- 
termining faculty. In thought and volition, he is conscious of 
mental action, and of his own agency. By the structure of his 
mind he refers the action to the perceptive and determining 
faculty. Thus Dr. Dempster: ''If he tries to refer it — the ac- 
tion — to Ood, he cannot. It is out of his power. His Creator, 
then, necessitates self-recognition in determining the actor." 

Bat not so with physical unconscious law. The food taken 
into the stomach, — producing blood, muscles, fluids, ligamentf, 
bones, nails or hair, is directed to each of those purposes by 
what is called the physical laws of the animal system. But this 
disposition argues intelligence somewhere. Certainly not in 
the manner of their operation, which is the result of active 
mind. Nor does it prove active intelligence solely in creating; 
but that which is ever-living, all-pervading — as essential to sus- 
tain as to create. 

The seed placed in a suitable soil, at its proper season, ger- 
minates ; the root growing downward, the blade upward ; ^ and 
God giveth it a body as it pleaseth him." 

The suspended weight, let loose, falls to the earth by the law 
of gravitation ; but that law knows nothing of the earth, — the 
weight or the centre of gravity. 

By law is denoted a mode of existence, or an order of se- 
quence ; that is, the regular order according to which the sys- 
tem subsists or operates. But how can the order of the sys- 
tem be identical with the mind that arranges it? Can the 
event or the manner produce themselves 7 Is not the gravitat- 
ing tendency of bodies one thing, and the omniscient, living pow- 
er that regulates the whole, another ? Sir Isaac Newton says, 
** Gravity must be caused by an agent acting constantly, accord- 
ing to certain laws." 

We therefore understand by providence, the agency of Deity 
acting directly ; ruling over all so minutely as to array the lily 

36» 
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of tho vallcj, and clothe the grass of the field. By iDstinct bo 
teaches the spider to weave his net, the silk worm to spin her 
thread, the bee to work its cell, and the ant to build her grai- 
aries. God — 

** Warms io the tao, refresbet in the breeie. 
Glows Jn the sUurs snd blossoms io the trees ; 
Lives tbroagh sll life, extends throogb sU extent. 
Spreads undivided, and operates anspent*' 

A vivid illastration of the providence of God is given bj a 
correspondent at Newbnryport, to the editor of the ^ Boston 
Traveller,'^ relating to a house struck by lightning in Byfield, 
Mass., Sept 20, 1864. It is the result of his careful personal 
observation on the spot. 

** One of the roost reroarkable freaks of ligbtning ever known in this vidnity, 
and the roost singular we ever heard of, happened in Byfield on Wednesday 
evening last, during a thonder-storro. 

The house of Mr. Henry Rogers, located on a slight eminence entirely free 
of shrubbery, was struck by lightning, and almost destroyed, without the 
slightest injury to the inmates. As near as we could judge, the lightning en- 
tered the roof near the centre, and tore off therefrom on the east side about 
one-third part of the whole surface. The hogse was one story, and directly 
beneath this place was a bed on which was sleeping three children. So near 
were they to the roof, that the posts of the bedstead came within a foot of the 
boards which were thrown to the ground north and south. The charge then 
passed to the east part of the house ; tearing off the entire end, and throwing 
fragments over forty-eight yards into a neighboring field. It then entered a 
bed-room, split the head and foot boards of a bedstead occupied by two young 
men ; shattered the posts, tearing the paper from the walls, thence passing 
into another room, taking from under a feather bed, on which was lying Mr. 
Rogers and wife, a straw bed, and scattering the straw in every direction. 
£very pane of glass in the house was broken, and some of the fragments 
thrown thirty feet in a southerly direction. The lightning then separated, 
taking a southerly and northerly course, passing through a barn in which 
were animals and a quantity of hay, thence along the road, splitting from a 
rock upon a stone wall a piece weighing twenty pounds, throwing it ten feet 
into the road and passing into the earth. 

Mrs. Rogers was the only person awake. She heard the report, which she 
said was very loud, and saw the destruction going on, which she represents as 
bewildering and incomprehensible. 

The lightning must have passed within a few inches of the heads of the 
young men, as the head and foot boards, which were shattered, could not 
have been more than that distance from their heads. Every thing in the boose 
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was in the most singular confusion. Articles were passed from one Toom to 
soother. Cards from a rack were found behind a mirror whieh hung oppo- 
site ; a piece of meat, which hung in the cellar-way, was found on the second 
floor : and a pooch of powder was found perfect in the road. The stove was 
shattered and broken, crockery ware drove in all directions, fragments of fur- 
niture pierced the partitions, and every thing mysterious in its disposition. 

The clock was stopped at three minntea to eleven, the pendulum was dis- 
placed and has not been found. Had a keg of powder exploded in the cellari 
it would not have made a more perfect wreck. But yet, strange as it was, not 
one of the seven inmates were injured. 

A scientific friend we induced to visit the spot with us, enjoins upon us to 
present it as one of the most remarkable illustrations of xheproieetum affordr 
ed by a feather bed from the effects of lightning ; (u it is hie opinion that thii 
alone saved them from instant death.^* 

This was certainly a remarkable escape from instant death. 
But it is equt^Uy certain that neither the lightning nor feather- 
bed had any intelligence or will respecting their escape, bat 
rather he who holds the bolt and guides the electric current as 
much by a philosophic law, as a miraculous interposition. 

Another phenomenon that occurred May 1, 1855, contradicts 
the theory that feathers arc absolutely non-conductors of elec- 
tricity. 

"On Thursday last,** says ** The Detroit Advocate^'^ *' a house in Bedford, 
in this county, was struck by lightning. The fluid passed down a lightning 
rod nearly to the ground, thence through the sill of the building, along the 
joists, up the posts of a bedstead, through a feather pillow^ over the bodies of 
a man and his wife, and found its way to the earth. It made a hole through 
the pillow, singing the feathers in its course, and badly burned the unfortu- 
nate man and woman who thought themselves safe on a feather bed. This is 
one of the roost remarkable instances of the freaks of lightning that ever came 
to our knowledge. It has been taught, and generally believed, that feathers 
are a perfect non-conductor of electricity. The facts in the present ease 
seem to disprove the old theory." 

The above accounts of the '' freaks of lightning," as the writ- 
ers call them, are quoted as illustrative of the principles advocat- 
ed in this article, namely : — that no physical law is independent 
of, or free from. Divine action or control. 

The principles by which unconscious matter are governed may 
be always the same ; but in these instances of electric phenom- 
ena in respect to feathers, the effects widely differed ; yet by 
them, the doctrine that both providence and miracles are mat- 
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ters of fact, is not disprovedi bat rather established. Divine 
provideQce has its theatre of action in the relation men and na- 
tions sustain oneto the other; sometimes by suffering or re- 
straining men's passions, or disposing circumstances. In em- 
ploying the elements— ^arth, air, fire, and water, cold, heat, 
joy or sorrow, to save or destroy. 

Thus Gen. Washington's life was probably saved from the 
shots of Major Ferguson's corps when he countermanded his 
orders. ^ I ordered," says he '< three good shots to steal near 
to them, [Washington and his aids,] and fire at them; but the 
idea disgusting me, I recalled the order. I am not sorry that I 
did not know at the time who it was." 

In October, 1558, under the reign of queen Mary, a commis- 
sion was signed for the persecution of the Irish Protestants. 
Dr. Cole, one of the commission, after getting his commission 
renewed, while waiting on the coast the second time for favorer 
ble winds, the news reached him of the Queen's decease ; which 
prevented the persecution that otherwise would have proved so 
awful a calamity. 

During the persecution in P^s, when so many Christians 
were martyred, the celebrated Du Moulin, after having crept 
into an oven to escape his pursuers, the place of his retreat was 
not coigectured, because a spider instantly wove her net over 
the mouth of it 

John Bunyan, when a prisoner at Bedford, through the clem- 
ency of the jailor, was on a visit to his family. It being known 
to some of his persecutors in Liondon that he was often out of 
prison, they sent an oflBcer to talk with the jailor on the subject; 
and in order to discover the fact he was to get there in the 
middle of the night Bunyan was at home, but so restless he 
could not sleep. He informs his family^— >retnm8 to the prison^ — 
is blamed by the jailor for returning at that hour. But the oflB- 
cers came,^-Bunyaii is called, is safe and all is well. 

Though God does not coerce the human will, he evidently 
influences men in answer to prayer to favor his people. This 
was the case when Bsau met Jacob, the supplanter, " with a face 
as thoi^h it had been the fiuse of God," Pharaoh, when he wel- 
comed Israel to Bgjpt, and the Amerioaa eoloiiiea when they 
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bad rcleasement from oppression, and favor in the sight of the 
world. Prayer was answered in behalf of Protestent Now Eng- 
land, when they were saved from cruel persecntion by a power- 
fill storm that destroyed the Spanish Armada — when Elgah 
prevailed to bring rain from heaven ; and when Philip Melanc- 
thoQ was raised from the gates of death through the earnest 
wrestling of Martin Luther. 

Providence includes miracles which are evident intcrposi* 
Lions on the part of God, attesting the divinity of Christ, and 
the truth of the religion he taught. Our Lord thus showed 
Forth his glory, and the Jews were constrained to say, "No man 
can do the miracles which thou doest except Ood be with him." 
When occasion required the disciples to exercise miraculous 
power, faith in Christ procured divine energy to accom- 
plish it, which led many to believe in the authority of their 
mission. In regard to intelligent beings, providence must be 
exercised on different principles than on the organic mass, veg* 
etable organism, or brute, though Ood is truly the creator and 
preserver of them all. 

If men or angels are agents possessing the power of volition, 
then there is no middle ground of responsibleness betwixt mind 
emd matter. And man, though fallen as to moral rectitude, is 
iM)nscious of possessing a Ood-like nature, making his obligations 
commensurate with his ability for good or eviL As a compound 
Df body and mind, he may not be always responsible for his 
sensibilities, as emotions and desires may arise in spite of him- 
self, yet though environed by a circle of conflicting elements, 
lie is conscious of a power of choice that peers &r above sU 
mechanical or foreign forces. 

But, if mind has not a self-determining facolty, then it follows 
that God absolutely governs it, the same as matter. Taking it 
for granted that by the grace of God, man is a free agent, pes* 
sessing the power of volition, then God providentially and grS' 
nously influences him by motives that appeal to his reason* 
Fhe agency by which incentives to good action may be gireo, 
ire providences themselves. Some of tbe^i are the Seriptores 
^the spirit of God, angels, men, merdes and afflietfoDS, and 
perhaps other instromeotalitiesi with wbleb we have no definito 
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acquaintance. The precise point where the Divine mind and 
human meet; and beyond which neither can go without trans- 
cending their moral and constitutional bounds, is not for us to 
say ; but evidently the human mind must possess a freedom to 
the extent of its obligations. Man has the power of .volition 
and action, but the result is in the hand of providence to suc- 
ceed, modify, or restrain, though ordinarily it accords with the 
known properties of matter, the law of ethics, or the tme prin- 
ciples of psychology. The being, in some sense, in all events? 
^may so shape and temper existing forces," collateral infia* 
ences varying the result as seems best to him. ^ A man's heart 
deviseth his way, but the Lord directeth his steps." ** The lot 
is cast into the lap ; but the whole disposing thereof is of the 
Lord." 

Joseph's brethren, in selling him to the Ishmaelites, meant it 
for evil, but Ood overruled it for good. The banishment of St 
John to the Isle of Patmos was meant to curtail the truth, but 
God made it subserve its advancement. The Southern Con- 
federacy, instituting the rebellion, meant to upset the United 
States government, and establish slavery ; but we trust provi- 
dence will cause it to purify and strengthen the former and sub- 
vert the latter. The Jews, by crucifying Christ, hoped to de- 
stroy his religion, but thereby it is established forever. And 
the final rewards of mankind at the judgment will not be based 
so much on the result of his action here, as upon the motive 
and disposition that governed them. 

So also are we dependent on providence for success in duty. 
Man may sow the seed or plant the grain, but providence crowns 
his labors with more or less success. The physician prescribes 
his medicine, but providence modifies its effects. The mer- 
chant may launch his ship, but the winds and the waves that 
carry it safely into port are controlled by providence. ^ God's 
energy diffused throughout the universe enables him to answer 
prayer, but in such a manner as no change in his ordinary con- 
duct or suspension of the so-called nature's laws is manifest; 
but still a different order or sequence might have existed, had 
not prayer been offered. 
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Ifi then, Ood in his providence is everywhere in the world 
of matter and of mind; in the atom or insect, a world or uni- 
verse; the ever-acting and moving power and principle, how easy 
for him to preserve life, — take it away or give it, — to work a 
miracle for the establishment of truth and promotion of piety. 
Under the Divine administration, we may not be able to fully 
explain the manner of his providence, yet the fact is obvious, 
and the end will ultimately be made known. 

God may be said to exercise a chastizing providence over 
his people, when for their good he allows them to pass through 
the furnace of afSiction. ^ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth." He also sendeth 
providential judgments upon wicked nations and men ; as in the 
case of the ancient Cauaanites. And in view of the intemper- 
ance, profanity, deceit, oppression, licentiousness and infidelity 
of our nation, it is no matter of surprise to the Christian phi- 
losopher that we should now be 8u£fering the dreadful scourge 
of civil war. There is also a permissive providence^ as when 
innocence suffers. The innocent child, the deranged and idi* 
otic, the brute and all irresponsible beings that suffer in conse- 
quence of sin, are of this class. For reasons inscrutable to us, 
there seems to be a consent on the part of Deity to their tem- 
porary misery. Also, the blindness and impenitence of the 
heathen world, with many other dark and mysterious dispensa- 
tions of time and events, evidently come not under adisposingf 
but permissive, providence. The Supreme wills the happiness 
of his creatures, but they oppose that will. He, for a time, per- 
mits both their opposition and their suffering. 

There is also what may be denominated a suffering provi- 
dence. I mean by this term that Ood gives no consent, either 
directly or indirectly, to a certain class of events that occur, 
but positively forbids them. Yet though able to prevent, he 
suffers them to take place. This is the case with all moral evil. 
He could prevent this evil by striking out of existence all sin- 
ners. But this he does not do, and as this evil exists in his 
empire, and under his administration, it may be called provi- 
dential. Some are startled that murder, suicide, intemperance, 
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oppression, war, and the like should be called providences. 
But, as they do not imply consent on the part of the Lawgiver, 
but rather a state of trial in which men are placed, and for the 
abuse of which state, they are responsible,^ — their sufferance 
may be justly called providential. 

To conclude : How elevating and cheering to the humble and 
confiding spirit is the doctrine of providence. God is present 
with him in every condition and event. Nothing shall hurt or 
harm them who do well. Nay, *' All things shall work together 
for their good." Every word of this text is pregnant and in- 
tensified with meaning. '' All things work." Is the believer 
afSicted, — is he tempted^ — does he feel inward corruption ? He 
is not only humbled by these, but he is also cheered and com- 
forted by the provision, promises and grace of Christ. Are 
his worldly prospects dark and lowering, he knows — 

" That behind a frowning providence 
God hides a smiling face." 

Is he in peril by sea or land, exposed to to the noisome pes- 
tilence, or to a human foe 7 — if in the way of duty he is safe. And 
what may some time appear to be against him, and a great 
calamity, may only be a temporary evil, resulting in an infinite 
good. Who, looking back upon past life, cannot see many sig- 
nal providences of this kind 7 Property or life has been saved, 
and perhaps both, and we have escaped by a hair's breadth. 
An angel on the wing has caught us in our fall, or a storm has 
intercepted our way, or a bright sun with accelerated speed has 
dispelled darkness, and saved from imminent peril. We might 
not have seen it at the time, but can see it now. 

As infants do not perceive or appreciate the care and affec- 
tion of their earthly parents, till experience and riper years un- 
fold to them the fact, so God's people are often insensible to 
his love and mercy exercised in their behalf. How many un- 
toward children have, like Saul of Tarsus, been in the way and 
work of death, but Divine providence has intercepted their 
course, and they have been led to eternal life. 

No praise to man for his frowardness and infidelity. He is 
held responsible for his motives and actions. But God some- 
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times overrules these to his glory, and '' Makes the wrath of 
man to praise him.'' 

The portentous throes of our country in its present struggle 
for existence, has eventuated in leading not only the nation, but 
persons of marked character, in ways they knew not, in regard 
to slavery and the true principles of liberty. War, intempef^ 
ance, slavery, idolatry, libertinism, superstition, spiritualismi 
If ormonism, and excessive worldliness, may be so many whips 
in the hand of providence, with which to scourge the nations. 
Happy are they, " Who bear the rod and bless Him who hath 
appointed it." 

In the providence of (}od, <^ Angels are ministering spirits 
sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation." 
These glorious beings- are numerous, and swift to do Jehovah's 
bidding. <' Therefore take heed that ye despise not one of tbest 
little ones, for I say unto you that in heaven their angels do al» 
ways behold the face of my Father which is in beaven." Tbost 
in the time of danger encamp about his saints. Elisha's ser- 
vant was alarmed at the host of the Syrians that came to take 
his master, but Elisha said, ^ Fear not, for they that be with 
us are more than they that be with them." These, with other 
agencies, are the executioners of providence, bringing heaven 
near to earth, and justify the ways of Ood to man. 
36 
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abt. v.— education in the freewill baptist 

denomination. 

In disoQBsing the subject of edacation in our denomination, 
we would not take a contracted view, as thongfa the subject 
needed any modification or limitation as thns applied, for it does 
not. We are no better or worse in this respect than others. 
We claim no higher standard,and can accept no lower, than one 
of general adaptation. 

In referring to education in our denomination we deal only 
with the existing state of things. Every Christian body has its 
policy and plans of operation. Not only the Theological Sem- 
inaries, but also the Colleges and Academies, are, with few ex- 
ceptions, denominational. Not that they are necessarily secta- 
rian ; but established, governed, and patronized chiefly by their 
respective denominations. It is a natural and unavoidable re- 
sult of peiTading causes and influences. 
, The writer claims no special advantage or facility for dis- 
cussing this subject. An intimate acquaintance and connection 
with operations relating to the subject for twenty-five or thirty 
years, may indeed be taken into the account ; though it might 
be thought that such connection would lead to partial views. 
Against this we hope to guard, and to deal honestly, plainly, 
and disinterestedly as an earnest lover of the cause. 

The views and practices of the first F. Baptists have been too 
frequently discussed, and are too familiar to our readers, to ad- 
mit of lengthy reference here. We cherish no blind veneration 
for the old or the new. All good^nen have their excellencies 
and their deficiencies, and it is not the part of wisdom unduly 
to extol or depreciate. Bandall and his associates were not, 
with a single exception,* educated in the schools. They, deep- 
ly imbued in their own hearts with the spirit of the gospel, came 
out from churches and organizations in which piety and even 
morality were low, and where the main dependence was on su- 
perficial forms and human attainments. Their great work was 
the conversion and salvation of souls ; and for it they were 

• Tingley. 
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well fitted, as is evinced bj their success. With small earthly 
helps, in the midst of indifference, opposition and persecution, 
they were instrumental in a few years of raising up a large con- 
nection of flourishing churches. They were men of thought and 
study ; their sermons were instructive as well as spiritual ; and 
they rigidly required study and improvement of their followers. 
In a word, they did their work faithfully and well, as adapted 
to their times and circumstances. Had their successors to the 
present day done as well, there would be little occasion for 
fietult finding. 

Coming down to a more recent period, when the state of the 
country, of society, and of Christian denominations generally, 
had greatly changed, a want was felt quite extensively among 
us of a change in our educational policy to enable us to meet 
new relations and duties. Thirty years ago, with churches, 
(numbers of them large and strong,) extending from Maine to 
Ohio, and a membership of some twenty-five thousand, we had 
but a single minister with a collegiate education, and one Acad- 
emy, then recently put in operation. To sustain the churches 
already established and supply increasing calls for labor on ev- 
ery sidCji — ^to avail ourselves of the educational facilities con- 
stantly accumulating, and adequately furnish the churches and 
the community dependent on them, need was felt of ad vance- 
ment on our part ; and this feeling was soon manifest in found- 
ing several institutions of learning, and has been gradually hnd 
constantly increasing. 

We might in this place consider the question whether our 
course as a denomination has been in this reepect judicious or 
otherwise — whether we have gone fast enough, or too fast, and 
the like. But it is more to our purpose to pursue a different 
method. We wish first to examine briefly the question, why 
are we not educationally in a better condition than we are ? 

And on this point we would premise, that our condition is 
more favorable than many outsiders, or many of us, suppose* 
Modesty is very commendable, so also is confidence. While we 
should not think of ourselves more highly than wo ought to 
think, there is no virtue in self-depreciation and detraction. 
Conscientious people know their own faults better than those 
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of others, and so may disparage tbemselTes to the disconrag- 
ing of measures for improvement. But more on this topic 
further on. 

As all are fallible, we mnst judge of individuals and commu- 
nities relatively, with all doe allowance for the infiaence of cir- 
cumstances. At the time our denominational efforts commenc- 
ed; much less was done than at present generally for higher 
seminaries. The standard in the public schools was much lower 
than at present, with far less facilities and helps. So also with 
academies, and indeed all literary institutions. The Oongre- 
gationalists and Presbyterians were far in advance of the other 
denominations, which entered but gradually and slowly into the 
work. We put ourselves down as least and last of all. Oor 
churches were mostly in the country, and often in unfavorable 
situations, with various prgudices and errors to combat. It 
is well known how much such things have retarded our pro- 
gress. 

Add to these our lack of experience in founding and building 
up seminaries. It is not strange that we have not always made 
the best use of the means at our disposal. There has not been 
sufficient concert of action and cooperation. Ardent men, not 
always the most competent, have taken the lead, and gone so 
fiur that others have felt constrained to fall in with the measures, 
or to relieve embarrassments and save credit, when different 
procedure at the outset would have secured much better re- 
sults. Unfavorable locations of our schools have been a serious 
detriment. It is not enough that a location be such as will suit 
the convenience or taste of one or two, however influential, men ; 
but it should be such as shall commend itself to the impar- 
tial judgment of all, and secure general interest and coopera- 
tion. 

Various things are to be taken into the account in locating a 
school, — as the religious and literary character of the commu- 
nity ; there should be a church in which the ordinances of the 
gospel are regularly and well sustained, pleasant surroundings, 
central position, and easy of access. Such things require time 
for examination, and a question of location should never be 
hastily determined, least of all fior the supposed advantage of a 
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single locality. It is true, that every thing desirable cannot be 
always combined, and we are to select according to the balance 
of essential advantages. We are not aware that in this re- 
spect we have sofifered more than others in engaging in new 
enterprises, though of coarse more familiar with our own mis- 
takes. 

We should, however, guard against unduly magnifying any 
particular obstacle. It is easy to find fault, and attach respon- 
sibility to others. Where there is a generous disposition to 
do our own duty, to make the best of what we have, and do all 
we can in spite of obstacles and difliculties, imaginary evils will 
disappear, real ones be greatly diminished and overcome, and 
many deficiencies supplied. Let us profit from experience of 
the past, not to repeat our errors, duly esteem the importance 
of permanance and stability, shrink at no obstacles, but seek, by 
united, earnest, constant exertion to accomplish the greatest 
possible good. Then will minor evils be subdued, and our 
progress, though for the time slow, will be sure and healthfuL 

However much wo may be and ought to be dissatisfied with 
ourselves in view of the greatness of the demands upon us, and 
the little we have done to meet them, our situation is not such 
as to induce despondency and discouragement. We have not 
done all that we might and ought ; but through the grace of 
Ood we have done something, for which we will thank Him and 
take courage. We refer, of course, to the cause of education, 
if we cannot count our numerous sen&inaries, amply endowed 
and furnished universities and theological institutions, to rival 
some of the older and larger denominations, we will not de- 
spise the day of small things. If we cannot do so much, we 
are not to be deterred from doing what we can. Far be it 
from us to indulge in envy at the prosperity of others ; rather 
would we rejoice in it, and emulate every worthy example. 

It is not of so much consequence that great achievements be 
made, as that we do our work fitithfully and well, especially 
avoiding the faults and errors into which others have fallen. 
Witb all of the advantages furnished by many of the older in- 
stitutions, we should not covet them with their concomitants. 
We honor them for what they have done in seienoe and litera- 
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tore, but deplore their moral and religioQS condition and influ- 
ence. We should profit bj their example, to secure the good 
and reject the eviL It should be made a first object in all our 
institutions of learning to secure a high moral and spiritual 
state, salutary in the highest degree to every student. It is use- 
less, and worse than useless, to educate young men and women 
for the service of sin. Every seminary should be a fountain of 
sound morals and nursery of piety, in which the Bible is honor- 
ed and prominently studied, where religion sanctifies every ex- 
ercise, and a constant revival influence is enjoyed. There are 
such seminaries well known, and whose benign influence is bless- 
ing the world ; we may daim the same in a measure for cor 
own institutions, though not so much as they may and we hope 
will be. 

A second point of remark relates to the present state of ed- 
ucation among ms* We have alluded to our felt and acknowl- 
edged deficiencies. While somo doubtless overestimate what 
has been done, and think too favorably of our condition and 
prospects, others underestimate it and look too much on the 
dark side. We are not disposed to go into any analysis of par- 
ticulars, or historical details, or statistical accounts of matters 
so iamiliar to the reader, and open to the judgment of all. We 
put the present with the past, not for invidious comparison, not 
for boasting, but as a ground of encouragement. • A little more 
than thirty years ago our first seminary was opened in an humble 
building. We then had no men of literary eminence or patrons 
of literature, no costly edifices, libraries, apparatus, or funds of 
any amount An efibrt to obtain such was wholly an experi- 
ment. 

How do we stand to-day 7 Our readers and many others 
know something of Bates College in Maine, our Literary and 
Theological Institutions in New Hampshire, Lapham Institute 
in Rhode Island, Whitestown Seminary in New York, Hillsdale 
College in Michigan, North Western College in Minnesota, and 
a considerable number of other schools, not yet made so prom- 
inent by circumstanoeSi but which exert a wide and beneficent 
influence. These institutions are not so well supplied and fnr- 
Aished ia any respect as is desirable ; but the promptaess and 
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lerality with which the calls for peconiary aid in this diroc- 
m have been met hitherto are fbll of promise for the future, 
ith all our errors and deficiencies, it must be allowed that a 
etty good beginning has been made, which needs but contin- 
d and judicious application to enable us to fulfil^ the objects 
our mission as a people. It is gratifying to reflect that in 
I our progress and transitions thus far, our nnion and harmo- 
' as a denomination have been preserved ; that our educational 
Forts have had the countenance and support of good men gen- 
ally among us. 

The pioneers of education among us have never been exclu* 
ire, but moderate in their demands, never disposed to magnify 
eir cherished objects to the neglect of others ; but to regard 
eir plans as auxiliary, and part of the great means for the 
ffusion of the gospel and the salvation of souls. They have 
'er been the staunch friends of the ministry, the churches, 
ome and Foreign Missions, freedom, temperance and other 
easures of improvement and reform. To their influence and 
bors very largely are we indebted for the position we occupy 
i these various subjects. Thus it should ever be. All good 
kuses have a common basis, arrive at common ultimate ends, 
id should be mutual helpers. 

It has been said that from the beginning our educational 
andard has been too low, that its friends have not secured 
te concentration and efficiency of action tbat they might, and 
lat such is the case still. Nor can we pronounce the charge 
*oundless. We have lost incalculably in every way by not do« 
g more for the cause of sanctified education. We have suf- 
red from lack of concentration, and more still from lack of 
^operation. Had all our means been concentrated on a sin- 
e institution, it is doubtful whether we should have thereby 
)ne the most good. It is better that there be several for the 
icommodation of difierent localities. But there has not been 
ifficient regard to sffstem, and plans for mutual aid. 
We will not say that there exists a spirit of rivalry and jeal- 
isy between the friends of our different enterprises, for there 
not, to any great extent. We really wish each other well, 
it rest too much on good wishes. Ther« is need of more 
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practical mutual sympathy and cooperation. We are not to re- 
gard each other's efforts and straggles with specnlative indif- 
ference. All may not be able to help to a large amount peco- 
niarily, it may not be necessary in every instance, but we maj 
help in such ways as we can. Nor is it wise to assume an air 
of criticism, and because what comes to our ears from a dis- 
tance does not suit our views, condemn the procedure as un- 
worthy of confidence. We should have fietith in our brethren, a 
charitable and hopeful spirit. It is in the power of the friends 
of our Institutions in Maine, New Hampshire, Bhode Island, 
New York, Michigan, ^., to help each other essentiallyy or to 
do each other much harm. If the friends of each assume that 
theirs must be made the great central one, a university to 
which all the others can at best be but subordinate, or of little 
consequence, the effect must be constant petty wrangling, most 
baneful in its influence, and tending to cripple and debase all. 
But if a truly friendly and generous spirit is cherished, it will 
be a source of rich blessing to all. 

And this spirit is prevailing more, as we understand each 
other better. A better state of things among us would now 
exist, if there had been more consultation and deliberation. 
But things have not yet gone so far but that much may be done 
to retrieve errors of the past, and secure more harmony and 
concert of action in the future. We must learn to think less 
comparatively of separate interests, and more of the general 
welfare ; less of individuals and localities and more of the com- 
mon cause, and the ultimate end of strengthening the churches, 
saving souls, and glorifying God. We want young men .and 
women educated for all the various responsibilities of life ; 
whether private or public, whether for the domestic circle, or 
for teachers, or the professions ; and we want them so educated 
that they shall most honor God and bless the world. 

What we need is so to dispose of our forces and means as to 
accomplish the work of our hands. To suppose that one of our 
Institutions will or can do the whole, is simply absurd. Each 
has a duty to do in its own sphere. In a sense all may be sub- 
ordinate, i. e., helpers to each other. We need our Seminariesi 
all we now have, and more, and better furnished in every way. 
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We need onr Colleges, better endowed, famished, and patron- 
{zed. We need onr Theological School, also better endowed, 
finished, and sustained. Many students in the seminaries will 
attend no other school than the seminary, and shonld, therefore, 
have the advantages, — scientific, moral, and religions, suited to 
their circumstances. Many in the colleges will go no farther 
than the college, and should, therefore, be furnished in their 
collegiate course for the demands to be made on them. And 
the Theological School should be enabled to furnish such facili- 
ties to its students as will enable them to make the best use of 
their time while in attendance, that they may be most speedily 
and efficiently prepared for the sacred office. 

From this obvious view, we see the importance of regarding 
all these various interests as substantially one, to receive our 
united and earnest support. Really what aids one aids all, and 
contributes to our ability to serve the common cause. This 
feeling practically developed is now most essential to our suc- 
cess. 

It remains, that we remark briefly on the course to be adopt- 
ed in the future; and our limits require us to confine ourselves 
chiefly to the subject of theological education. And here we 
say with all frankness, that it is not necessary for every one 
entering the gospel ministry to pursue a course of study in 
a theological seminary, a college, an academy, or district school. 
The history of the ministry proves that it is not. Circumstances 
do not always allow it. It is not for us to question the order- 
ing of Providence, or to establish lines of distinction or caste 
which He has not authorized. He makes brave soldiers and 
skilful officers of men who never saw West Point He takes 
men reared in the back woods, on the farm, in the mill, and in 
the shop, without school advantages, for governors, senators, 
presidents; and when they honor their work and station, who 
shall question their antecedents ? He has the same right, and 
sometimes exercises it, of putting men under similar circum- 
stances into the gospel ministry, and it is not for us to gain- 
say it. 

We do not insist that in fbtare all candidates for the saered 
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ofiSce shall be limited to any particular school coarse. Let Gh>d 
and an enlightened conscience decide in this matter, and a rea- 
sonable and consistent course be pursued. 

Let us not be misunderstood, or any advantage taken through 
misconstruction of our remarks. We would be explicit and 
deal plainly with all. No one has a right to minister in sacred 
things without the requisite qualifications. If he has them, it 
is not of so much consequence when, or how, or where they were 
obtained. The requisite qualifications are not possessed with- 
out mental discipline and study. The great advantage of books, 
teachers, schools, is that they enable the student, as a rale, to 
make more rapid progress, and secure a more symmetrical and 
thorough discipline and development than he could otherwise 
obtain. Those positions are too obvious, and too amply attest- 
ed by experience to require argumentation. Time is precious, 
the wants of the world are pressing, and it becomes us to work 
with our might in the best way. 

Little countenance should be given to a young man propos- 
ing to enter the gospel ministry, who refuses or neglects to 
avail himself of the best facilities within his reach for obtaining 
the necessary qualifications. Ordaining and licensing bodies, 
ministers, Christians, especially the candidate himself — all have 
a high responsibility in this matter. Great as is the moral and 
spiritual destitution, and the demand for laborers, no excuse is 
thereby furnished for neglect of the requisite means of prepa- 
ration, but the opposite. The cause is not strengthened but 
weakened by inducting into the sacred office incompetenty inef- 
ficient men. Said an experienced clergyman of another denom- 
ination : << We have nominally ministers enough, and too many. 
They are always seeking places. I got a place for one such 
a while ago. A few months after he again applied to me for a 
place, flow is this, said I, I thought you were at B. He re- 
plied, ' I did engage there for a year, but before my time was 
out the people offered to pay up for the whole time, if I would 
leave.' Such men are only a burden to the cause and in the 
way of others." A like experience is realized in all denomina- 
tions, and we have our share of it. There are ^ places" enough, 
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destitation vast, urgent calls for labor, yet nambers are stand- 
ing idle in the market, because no one employs them, and the 
sacred cause is thereby reproached. K men are without either 
the heart or the mind for the work, they can but be drones. 
We speak thus not by way of reflection on the past, or upon 
those providentially disabled, to whom indeed such remarks do 
not apply, but for the benefit of young men now coming for- 
ward. 

Our churches already pretty well appreciate these things. 
For several years past everj graduate of our Theological 
School has been engaged to become a pastor some time before 
his graduation. So it was with our class of five of 1860, of our 
class of seven of 1862, and of our class of four the present year. 
And from the letters and requests received from the churches, 
we doubt not but the case would have been the same, had the 
number in each class been much larger. Indeed, in this respect, 
the churches are in advance of the ministry and the young men 
preparing for it. 

Now what we need is progress. What we have we should 
appreciate, be thankful for, and turn to the best account. 
Wherein we have erred or been delinquent in the past, let us 
be on our guard not to repeat. Wherein we have been enabled 
' to do something, let us seek to do more, and avail ourselves of 
the abundant helps and facilities at hand. 

We lack faith, enterprise, perseverance. No one can deny 
but that a large measure of success has crowned the efforts al- 
ready made, which should encourage to more. We need more 
funds, books, teachers, buildings, furnishing. It is for us to 
make these wants known, and the friends of the cause in the 
churches and communities will come to our aid in the future as 
in the past. Because there are other and pressing calls in other 
directions, we are not therefore to desist Nor because of any 
difficulties or obstacles. The work is a great and good one, and 
must go on. 

We cannot believe that the friends of education and of the 
ministry among us will permit the $20,000 fund proposed to be 
raised for the Theological School by our last General Confer- 
ence, and of which three-fourths have been already secured^ to 
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remain much longer unfilled. We will not say kow mnoh it is 
needed, that the Institotion, with a buildinj^ and home of its 
own, and strengthened in the department of instruction, may 
be cheered on in its arduous and responsible work. 



Abt. VL— abolition of the BRITISH SLAVE 

TRADE. 

One person, with energies wisely directed, is of more value 
in the world " than fine gold, even the golden wedge of Ophir.'' 
How important then is a nation. In so far as its organized 
civil and religious power is employed, in e£forts for the over> 
throw of wrong, and the well being of the largest possible num- 
ber, it is exalted, honored and blessed of Heaven ; and does much 
to shake the foundation of national vice, outrage and crime in 
other sections of the habitable globe. So immense are the 
mighty works over which Jehovah has superintendence, that 
even a great nation, indeed all nations, are but as '' a drop of 
a bucket; and are counted as a small dust of the balance ;" 
and yet He watches for their good ; provides for them ; estab- 
lishes and prospers them in well doing. 

The British nation is interesting to us as its people are breth- 
ren of the human family ; also in an especial manner, the coun- 
try is our father-land, that from which most of our ancestors 
came ; and then again because of its glorious example in many 
benevolent, philanthropic and Christian efforts for the good of 
the race. 

The nation has had faults, as all others have had. It may 
have provoked war needlessly, and carried it on with vigor and 
fury ; but it has been generous to the vanquished. In its aris- 
tocracy, the lower classes in its own borders may have been 
too much neglected ; but it has loved mercy and delighted to 
show it to those they found crushed and writhing under the 
foot of tyranny. In former times our people ooold hardly for- 
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give the nation for taxing the colonies when not allowed a 
representation in that government. But as what was meant 
for evil in that, God overruled for good, all here might be sat- 
isfied. In fact that people do not care enough about it now to 
be dissatisfied with the results ; certainly not any farther than 
there is jealousy at the success of a free government. 

The nation had its origin sometime before the coming of 
Christ. It is interesting as showing what Christianity has done 
for that people and us, to note that for quite a space the na« 
tion was rude, uncivilized and in barbarism. The principal 
clothing was skins of beasts ; intestine wars existed between 
the different sections ; and idolatry was the religion, with hu- 
man sacrifices. England, being an island, was somewhat sep- 
arated from other nations. The only nations that did much 
in navigation then were the Greeks and Romans. But with the 
disposition that in those times prevailed to explore for plunder 
and the increase of territory, it is natural to suppose that these 
islanders would be visited. The Phoenicians, inhabitants of a 
province in ancient Syria, visited the place chiefly to obtain tin, 
and on account of this metal being found there, they called it 
Tin Island. Down to our time but few tin mines have been known 
in the world ,* and that of Cornwall in England has ever been 
the most celebrated. 

The Romans under Julius Caesar triumphed over the Eng- 
lish with a powerful army, B. C. 55, and it was a Roman Prov- 
ince till A. D. 426. The Christian religion was introduced by 
the Roman Catholics in 598. What is called the Norman con- 
quest took place in 1066, since which time ther.e has been a 
regular succession of princes, interrupted only by two revolu- 
tions, while the unfortunate House of Stuart was in power; one 
in 1643, when the throne was overturned and Charles I. lost 
his crown and his head; and the other in 1688, when James II. 
was deposed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales have a territory of 

170,900 square miles. This is much less than the State of Cal* 

ifornia. But it has provinces in India, America, &c. ; and in 

all, the territory of the nation b 8,900|000 square mileSi 
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nearly three times the extent of onr country. The Empire 
has a population of some 180,000,000; our country 31,000,000. 
England had slavery, and after the settlement of our coun- 
try, introduced it here. It had the nefarious Slave Trade. We 
had that also. It established its Slave Trade. When our Con- 
stitution was formed, the Slave trade was limited to twenty 
years. It expired by that limitation in 1808. That country 
finally abolished slavery itself. Ours has been making efforts 
for thirty years to abolish slavery, and it is in a fair way to be 
accomplished. An Recount of the abolition of the Slave Trade 
in Britain is now to be given. 

One of the results of Christianity, and in fact one of its 
crowning glories, is kindness to those who cannot take care of 
themselves. If any are unjustly deprived of their rights, or 
crushed by tyranny, it comes to break the despot's chain and 
raise up to civilization and the dignity of the sons of God, the 
degraded and the suffering. The injury done to the sons of 
Africa is as yet much unwritten and untold. When it shall be 
fully made known, the heavens will blush ; the earth seem as- 
tonished ; virtue hang its head and weep ; and the ears of those 
who have had part in the iniquity, tingle. The crime of slavery, 
contrary to instinct; contrary to nature; and contrary to the 
law of the living God, as contained in the Bible, has existed and 
the Africans have long been the principal sufferers. The Slave 
Trade is an adjunct of slavery. It is one of the most atrocious 
systems of piracy the world ever had. 

For nearly one hundred years, ending in 1783, Britain had 
been engaged quite a portion of the time in war, at an expense 
to the Treasury of 400,000,000 pounds, with a loss of life that 
was immense, but which cannot be given with accuracy. In 
those times the attention of the humane and philanthropic was 
not likely to be turned much towards public efforts to bless 
those injured by violence, and countenanced by the nation* But in 
1783 the storm of war had passed. October 19, 1781, the army 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va., surrendered to the American 
army under Washington. March 20, 1782^ the administration 
of Lord North terminated. This was the ministry of George 
m., that had strenuously supported the taxing of the Colonies. 
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liberal ministry soecceded. The independence of the United 
States was acknowIedp;ed. Preliminary articles of peace were 
aigned November 30, 1782, and definite treaties September 3, 
1783. 

The sword was now sheathed andithun«:in its scabbard with- 
out use. The roost powcrfal navies in different seas ceased to 
thunder. The British lion lay in his lair, apparently as inof- 
fensive as a lamb, and was likely to lie so till insnlted and pro- 
voked, when he would shake his mane, roar terribly, and tread 
down what came in his way. This peace and quietness lasted 
about ten years. Now was England's time for justice and mercy. 
Now was the time for the most powerful nation, and having 
the greatest blessings of civilization and Christianity, to strike 
a blow, if not at slavery itself, at one of its strong-holds or main 
pillars of its support. 

The discussion of a national or any other sin is the first step 
towards its removal. This was done. Next is the exercise of 
the right of petition. This is allowed under the governments 
where there is any freedom, or any regard to the rights of the 
governed. And even some of the most despotic governments 
have put to confusion and shame our own in times past, when 
it was determined that petitions for the deliverance of the 
enslaved should not be heard. 

Near the conclusion of a session of Parliament, in the sum- 
mer of 1783, a bill was introduced for the regulation of the 
African company, prohibiting the oflScers from exporting ne- 
groes. It was an entering wedge, but only one blow was given 
it; and time-servers, conservatives and those who were for 
^' the glorious union" were not alarmed. Probably they re. 
garded it as a measure of insane or fanatical men, thinking that 
nothing would come of it but reproach from all ^ nationaV 
men on those who had introduced it. 

But this quietness was but for a moment In a very short 
time a petition came to the House of Commons in favor of 
the same bill. This petition made mention of the rapine, op- 
pression and blood attending the traffic. It stated that ^ under 
the law of the nation, thousands of oar fellow beings, entitled 
to the natural rights of mankind; were held as personal prop- 
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erty in cruel bondage. And it was to be regretted that a na* — 
iion, professing the Christian faith, should so far counteract the""^ 
principles of humanity and justice.'' 

This was a stroke that drove the wedge considerably. Some 
etood aghast, but soon recovered themselves, for the petitioners 
were only Friends or Quakers. Their annual assembly was in 
session in London ; and they availed themselves of this favor- 
able opportunity to petition the Parliament on this subject 
Their veiws on slavery in that country are well known. 

But the truth will have an effect on that class not hardened 
by sensuality and crime. A sense of national injustice and fla- 
grant wrong will awaken not only the common people, but also 
statesmen in power. And in this case the terms of the peti- 
tion awakened, in a remarkable degree, the compassion of many 
in the House of Commons, and also of the public. The society 
called Friends had existed more than seventy-five years. 
Though peculiar and unpopular in some of their views, yet their 
intelligence, respectability and humanity were acknowledged. 
The Parliament closed, but a good work had been commenced. 
Providence approved and designed it should go on. When 
rulers legislate for the removal of sin, the Most High helps. 

Reforms move slowly, but God is patient, and so are good 
men. Truth makes its way by slow degrees : but what is gain- 
ed is of great worth. Five years passed before the matter was 
agitated again in Parliament, yet the attention of many was 
being directed to the subject; Christians were feeling that the 
nation could not prosper while it countenanced a piracy; that' 
while adding to the wealth of some, it was undoing a defence- 
less race of Africans. The staid and formal worship of quite a 
portion of the denominations prevented the excitement and ac- 
tion of American churches in regard to similar national sins ; 
but even there some ministers " meddled with politics,'* and at 
the polls in voting for members of the Hoqse'of Commons, can- 
didates were sustained known to be for <' dividing the union;" 
that is, the union with the villainous Slave Trade. 

But an episode here will be agreeable, as it will make us ac- 
quainted with some of the chosen leaders of the great work. 

Wh. Wilbebfoboe. This estimable patriot and Christian 
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gentlemaii was born at Hull, August 24, 1759. At about eigk- 
toen years of of age, he entered St. John's Oollege, Cambridgt. 
In 1780, when twenty-one years of age, he was chosen member 
of Parliament. He was continued by reelection, much, if not 
all the time, till 1812, when he declined farther ser?ioe. TIm) 
great work to which he devoted himself while a member, was 
the abolition of the Slaye Trade, as will be seen as its history 
shall be continued. Five years after his first election, he trav- 
elled on the continent with Dr. Isaac Milner and others ; and 
their religious conversation awakened him. He read the Scrip- 
tures, and finding these promises^ — ^^'Ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened 
nnto you ;" — ^^ God will give the Holy Spirit to them that aak 
Him ;'' — *' Gome unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy lades, 
and I will give yon rest;" — ^^I will take away the heart of 
stone, and give you a heart of flesh ;" <' I will be merciful to 
their unrighteousness, and their sins will I remember no more;" 
and he said as he read these that he considered that if be 
should set himself to seek the promised blessings, he should cer- 
tainly find a change wrought in himsel£ And he sooght and 
found. His joy was deep and abiding. 

He soon resumed an acquaintance with the Bev. John New- 
ton, whom he had known many years before. That pious man 
rejoiced in his conversion, and informed him that since be firat 
saw him, during a period of fifteen years, he had not ceased to 
pray for him. 

£J[e connected himself with the Established Chnreh, and mm 
at all times a devoted and faithful Christian. Faith was an op- 
erative principle, and he often spoke of the large communica- 
tions sure to be received, if there was care not to ** quench thi 
Spirit." He was liberal in his views : (ellowshipped others of di^ 
ferent denominations ; and sometimes partook of the sacramept 
of the Supper in dissenting chapels. 

During his Parliamentary career, his investigations in all 
that related to the Slave Trade were unwearied. In his speeohet 
he was not energetic, but his tones were melliflnooa and per- 
suasive* Those who heard, felt that he^ from the pi^rest of mo- 
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OveBj was seeking the good of others ; and he was heard with 
attention. He lived to see the Slave Trade abolished, and then 
he devoted his labors to the abolition of slavery in the Britiab 
Colonies. In the place where he resided, he established a 
school for colored people. He used to talk of moral and re- 
ligions enterprises at homCi with visitors, and when abroad. 
He would call attention to the beauties of nature ; he would say 
that an opportunity to good was tantamount to a command to 
imdertake it ; he would speak of death as gain to those living 
by faith. 

He published several essays and pamphlets, but his princi- 
pal work was, ** A Practical View of the prevailing Religions of 
Professing Ohristianity in the Higher and Middle Classes of 
this Country, contrasted with Real Christianity." The book 
had great effect in checking the fashionable religion of the 
times. 

Ho had a wife and six children. He died July 28, 1833, 
aged 73. His remains lie in Westminster Abbey. 

Oeobob Canning.* He was born in London, April 11, 1770. 
He went to college at Oxford. He evinced decided literary 
abilities ; wrote poetry, and one of his earliest poems was on 
the slavery of Greece. Poetry in several nations, describing op- 
pression with its horrors, and in strains like those which the angels 
use, singing of the blessings of liberty, has done much to break 
the arm of tyranny, and deliver from its thraldom. In 1793, he 
was elected to Parliament; in 1796 was Under Secretary of 
State. Not far from this time he heartily adopted Mr. Wilberforce's 
plan for the abolition of the Slave Trade. Afterwards ho was 
Treasurer of the Navy, then Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
&irs; and in 1827, Premier. He held also some other offi- 
ces. He was an excellept rhetorician ; in debate and public 
speaking he was showy ; cutting in irony ; sparkling in wit ; 
ingenious, eloquent and powerful. He « died at Chiswick, 
August 3, 1827, aged 67. His remains lie in Westminster 
Abbey, near those of his friend Wilberforce. 

Thomas Clabkson. He considered the pocNr. He under- 

* Many particalars in the sketches of these men are gathered from the New 
Amerioao Cyclopsdia. 
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stood the objects of government. He knew that Christianity 
designed civilization, the undoing of heavy bnrdens, and free* 
ing the oppressed. He labpred for these, and not in vain. He 
lived to see the Slave Trade abolished, and the abolition of 
slavery in the British West Indies. He was born at Wisbeach, 
March 28, 1760, was educated at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1786. When but sixteen years of age, he ol^tained a 
prize for the best essay on the question, " Is it right to make 
men slaves against their wills ?" He published this essay. He 
collected statistics of industry, manufactures, &c., of the Afri- 
can race. He prepared a view of the interior of a slave ship, 
with its cells, gratings, and barricades for the confinement of 
the blacks. This had a powerful effect in awakening the pub- 
lic mind to the horrors of the business. He published a work 
on the " Infidelity of the Slave Trade." He went to France, 
had an interview with Louis XVI. and Neckar, his favorite 
cabinet minister, and found favor in regard to his views. He 
went to Russia, had an interview withAlcxanderL, and secured 
bis influence in exterminating the Slave Trade in all the nations 
of Europe. And for many years, he published a new assault on 
the abominable system yearly. The work of his life was a no- 
ble one. But he finally rested from his labors, dying at Play- 
ford Hall, Suffolk, September 26, 1846, aged 86. 

William Pitt. There was a William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
who in the commencement of the Revolutionary war opposed 
the " Stampt Act," and all the measures of the British ministry 
to tax the American Colonies. He died in 1778. 

The Pitt of whom an account is here given was born in 
1759. In 1782 he was Chancellor of the Exchequer. After 
this he had that of first Lord of the Treasurer added. He was 
much in publiclife. In the ofiSccs he held, and especially in Parli- 
ament, he favored the measures for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade; but in politics he was on the Tory side, a party less 
liberal than that of the Whigs. He died January 23, 1806, aged 
46. He was interred in Westminster Abbey, and Parliament 
voted a sum not exceeding 40,000 pounds to pay his debts. 
Wilberforce considered him his friend, and a great help in the 
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efforts for the benefit of the Africans. He was perhaps wi^ 
OQt a rival as a public speaker. 

Charles James Fox. Mr. Fox was born in London, Ja^^' 
nary 24, 1749. He went to college; evinced a mind of goo -^ 
powers, but he had faults, being fond of dress and gaming. H -^ 
was elected to Parliament while under age ; was afterward^^^ 
Lord of the Admiralty ; — one of the Lords of the Treasury, bu 
being opposed to Lord North, that oflScer had him dismissed 
But not intimidated, he assisted others in opposing the minis 
try in American Affairs. He foretold the defeat of the Britis 
armies in America. After the ministry of North fell, he wa 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. After 1790 he united with Pitt 
Wilberforce and others in opposition to the Slave Trade. I 
1802 he went to France and had an interview with Napoleon 
As a debater, Burke said he was the most brilliant the worl 
ever saw. Dr. Samuel Johnson knew the power of his speeches, 
and said it was a question whether the nation was ruled by 
Oeorge III., or by the tongue of Mr. Fox. But statesmen 
sometimes poor. In our land Jefferson, Webster, Donglas^an 
others died poor. It has been said that Mr. Pitt died insol 
vent Mr. Fox cared for the Slate, but he did not know how 
to take care of his own funds. By the time he was thirty years 
of age, he had squandered more than 100,000 pounds. Then, in 
destitution, with his usual cheerfulness and good humor, while be- 
set by creditors and bailiffs, he wrote a work entitled an ''Invo- 
cation to Poverty." He died at Chiswick, September 13, 1806, 
aged 57. 

George III. When the history of philanthrophy, Christian 
benevolence and patriotism in our country, for the benefit of 
the poor Africans, shall be written, there will be a terribly dark 
shade in what some Chief Magistrates have done to hinder the 
cause of humanity, and the freedom of those in the worst of 
bonds. One, with the approbation of his constitutional advis- 
ersi censured lectures against slavery. Another declared he 
would not sign a bill for the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia. Another, that the discussion of slavery was sec- 
tional and not national But this dark shade will be relieved 
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by pages on which a flood of light will poar, comiug down from 
the hills of God. There will be the record of a Chief Magis- 
trate, who by proclamation published liberty to the enslaved. 
Qeorge III. was a moderate princCi having some generous im- 
poises, and a regard for the laws of eternal right and justice 
among the nations. While the agitation of the Slave Trade was 
going on, he was not conservative nor indififerent. As early as 
1788 he ordered a Privy Council, to take into consideration the 
African Trade. Mr. Wilberforce was too ill to go to London, 
but he begged Mr. Clarkson to go, who went and laid ovidonoo 
before several of the members ; and from that the subject was 
renewed in Parliament. 

Mention might be made of Granville Sharpe, Sturge, Buxton 
and others, who were interested in the work. But they lived 
to labor more for the removal of slavery in the colonies ; and 
their history belongs more properly to that enterprise. We 
lave seen a fine array of men of learning, talent, piety and em- 
nent political standing, engaged in the overthrow of a giant 
ivrong. Great obstacles were to be overcome, but the times 
were ominous of good. 

" Prood was the morn whose early hetuns 

Saw Pitt and Fox aoiting ; 
And side by side io holy bood« 

Their country's battle fightiog,** 
And Wilberforce leads on the van, 

The thickest oonfltct braving ; 
FoTKetiog self, he trosts in God, 

The nation's honor safing. 

Returning now to the action of the legislative body in 1788, 
ive years after the first introdoction of the matter into Parlia^ 
nent, Mr. Pitt introduced a bill to establisb a certain reaMiP 
ible proportion between the slaves broo^i fn tbe ships and 
he ionage of the vessels. He stated thai be ^ shoald not bare 
lad the honor of moving the resolotioo, had it not bare been 
or the severe indupositioo of bis friend, Mr Wilberforee^ in 
rhose bands every measure beloD:no^ to jttstiee^ bQiMiAily, and 
be national intereiit was peeoliarly well piaeed.^* Bot erea 
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this moderate measure encountered a violent opposition. Mer- 
chants of London and Liverpool, concerned in the African Trade 
sent in petitions against the measure. Counsel being employ- 
ed, and witnesses examined at the bar of the House, it appear- 
ed that the slaves in the ships had not so much room as a man 
in his cofiSn ; that they drew their breath with labor, and many 
died of suffocation ; and their condition on the passage was an 
exhibition of the extremes of human depravity and misery. 
This aroused Mr. Pitt, who had been moderate till this, and he 
declared with indignant eloquence, that if, as some members 
asserted, the trafiSc'could not be carried on in any other man- 
ner, he would at once vote for its annihilation, and trusted that 
the House, with such evidence before it, would extricate itself 
from the guilt and remorse every man must feel for so long 
having overlooked such cruelty and oppression. 

The session was near its close, and there is no record of a 
vote. But the bill was sent up to the House of Lords, violent- 
ly opposed, but had some friends there. 

The nation now understood its guilt, and there could be " no 
peace to the wicked." At the session the following year, Par- 
liament was agitated with the subject for the third time. Mr. 
Wilberforce moved that the Slave Trade be taken into consid- 
eration. This was March, 1789. He spoke three hours and a 
half in favor of its abolition. Mr Burke said, <' It was a speech 
of masterly impressivcness, equalling any thing he had ever heard 
in modern eloquence ; and he doubted if it had been surpassed 
in ancient times." Evidence was again heard at the bar of the 
House. Then the subject was put over to the ne?:t session. 

It was debated at about every session for several years that 
followed. Any thing like an approach to a full account of the 
arguments in the discussions need not be given. Only a slight 
allusion to them, as they were made in different years, will 
show their character. 

Lord Thurlow was pathetic in regard to the ruin of the trad- 
ers, if the system should be abolished. Lord Sydney urged 
tender legislation. The duke of Chandos was fearful of uni- 
versal insurrection if the Trade was abolished. The duke of 
Richmond proposed compensation. Mr. Bailey thought the 
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slaves were benefited by being brought to a Christian land. 
Mr. Thornton predicted the ruin of British shipping. ' Mr. Dun- 
das proposed its gradual abolition. Mr. Mulyneau said it would 
be downrii^ht swindling to destroy this profitable branch of 
trade. Mr. Macmanara said the measure was hypocritical, 
fanatical and visionary. Mr. Grosvenor said the trade was not 
an amiable one, neither the work of a butcher ; but it was 
a necessary one, and that humanity ought not to be gratified at 
the expense of the interest of the country. Mr. Stanley said it 
seemed to him to have been the intention of Providence from 
the beginning, that one set of men should be slaves to another. 
Mr. Watson argued that if England abolished it, other nations 
would pursue it with increased zeal. Lord Castlereagh thought 
it was a difficult question, and advised a system of duties on 
importations of slaves, and increasing progressively to a cer- 
tain extent. 

It has been seen that Wilberforce and Pitt had already shown 
themselves men, and worthy of their position and the exigen- 
cies of the age. So they continued. But now was the time for 
the ardent, daring, luminou3,'discriminating, eloquent and pow- 
erful Fox. He was now careless of his dress, and his personal 
appearance was by no means prepossessing. But while speak- 
ing on a subject worthy of him, all his powers were in full play; 
and he shone as a star of the first magnitude. His whole look show- 
ed the workings of the mind within ; bis eye flashed ; his long hair, 
loose about his head, was shaken as if by a wind; and in the 
right use of words and masterly argument, poured forth in tor- 
rents, adversaries quailed before him; and they felt as if they 
had awakened a lion. He said, " The honorable gentlemen call 
themselves moderate men ; but on this subject, I neither feel 
nor desire to feel any thing like moderation." " He knew 
no such thing as regulating robbery, and restricting mur- 
der. As to moderation, he did not know that entering a house 
and killing the family could be excused because done with mod- 
eration." He declared, " There was no medium. The Legisla- 
ture must abolish the Trade, or plead guilty to all the iniquity 
with which it was attended." At this, there was the complaint 
often made since, *' harsh language." 
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Men in power, who refuse justice to the injured and oppress- 
ed, or who'connive at the continuance of national wrongs, are 
tormented almost beyond endurance. Like Napoleon's Mar- 
shall Marat in a disastrous campaign, he told his wife when he 
came back, he had sought death, but did not find it. So these 
men carry pistols, and fight duels, to kill or be killed. One of 
the above, Lord Castlereagh, awhile after fought a duel, and not 
being[injured, he some time later committed suicide. "Sin is a 
reproach to any people." Those who support it cannot prosper 
long. And many instances have occurred in which men have 
labored to have the Africans continued in chains, and they have 
found themselves wearing the chains of drunkenness, far more 
intolerable. Bound, hand and foot, they are dragged down to 
a grave not peaceful like that in which the wronged bondmen 
find rest. 

But little more need be done than to give the more im- 
portant decisions of Parliament, till the final results were 
achieved. 

In April, 1791, Mr. Wilbcrforce made his long expected mo- 
tion to abolish the further importation of negroes into the Bri^ 
ish Colonies. He supported it with convincing arguments, 
founded on obvious principles of justice, humanity and Christi- 
anity. The motion was lost by a majority of seventy-five. 
Something was gained, however. The advocates for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the unhappy race completed, at this time, 
the establishment of the Sierra Leona Company, by which they 
proposed to introduce free labor and ChristianTty into Africa. 

In April, 1792, Wilberforce renewed his motion. Dundas, 
Secretary of State, no doubt representing the views of the min- 
istry, moved to amend, by inserting the word "gradual," before 
abolition. Pitt and Fox opposed, but the amendment was car- 
ried by a majority of sixty-eight. It was finally voted that the 
importation of negroes cease Jan. 1, 1796. In the House of 
Lords it was voted that the evidence be heard at the bar of the 
House. The object was delay, and no more was heard of it, 
as far as the records of legislation show, forfive years. 

In 1797, a bill was passed by a great majority, regulating the 
shipping of slaves from Africa. Seven years more wore away, 
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bnt they were full of hope to the friends of the cause, as they 
were confident it must prevail. In May, 1804, Wilberforce 
pressed the consideration of the abolition bill. This was car- 
ried by 124 to 49. Then a bill was presented, fixing October 
1, of the same year, as the latest date for the clearance of 
ships from English ports for the traffic. This passed, 69 to 33. 
In the House of Lords it was rejected. 

The year 1806 came, and with it the brightest prospects of 
success. Pitt's labors had been terminated by death early in 
the year, but the cause had strong champions on every hand. 
Wilberforce saw that the triumph of right was near, and was 
filled with joy. Indeed, as is usual with philanthropists, and 
all who labor for the good of the race, he had been joyful all 
the way through the arduous struggle. Once he declared in 
Parliament, that "from his exertions in this cause he had found 
happiness, though not hitherto success. It had enlivened his 
waking and soothed his evening hours; and he could not recol- 
lect without singular satisfaction, that he had demanded justice 
for millions that could not ask it for themselves.'' On the 10th 
of June Fox moved, " That this House, conceiving the African 
Slave Trade to be contrary to the principles of justice, human- 
ity and sound policy, will, with all practical expedition, take 
effectual measures for abolishing the said Trade, in such a man- 
ner and at such period as may be deemed advisable." This 
distinguished friend of the people and friend of the suffering 
Africans was then fifty-seven years of age. The dash of youth 
had subsided, but he was as ardent and brilliant as ever. In 
supporting his motion, he said, " He was so fully impressed with 
the importance of obtaining the object of it, that if, during the 
almost forty years that he had enjoyed a seat in Parliament, he 
had been so fortunate as to accomplish that, and that only, he 
could retire from public life with the conscious satisfaction that 
he had done his duty." 

That excellent Christian poet Cowper had written before 

this, and his pleas in song for those wronged by his nation 

roust have been in the minds of these statesmen when they thas 

spoke. They seemed to hear, as the poet did, the Africans 

saying : — 

38 
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** Still in thooght as free as erer, 

What are EngUnd*s rights, I ask, / 

Me from my delights to se? er, 

Me to torture, me to task ? 
Fleecy locks and black compleztion, 

Cannot forfeit Nature's eriaim ; 
Skins may differ, but affection 

Dwells in white and black the same.** 



The motion was opposed by Gastlereagh and a few otheri 
but coming to a Totc it passed 114 to 15, being a majority o^ 
99. It was passed in the Hoase of Lords, 41 to 20. Then botl^ 
Houses united in a joint address to his majesty the king, be -^ 
Reeching him to take measures for obtaining the coDCurrence oi- 
foreign powers in the abolition. 

The above motion of Mr. Fox. with his speech, proved tb^ 
conclusion of his Parliamentary career. He died a few weeke^ 
after. It was glorious thus to finish bis work as a statesman. 

What proved the blessed year of grace in this great matter^ 
1807; came. It began this time in the upper House. A bilB 
for the total abolition of the Trade was introduced by Lor^ 
Grenville, who supported it. The Duke of Clarence, afterwardai- 
William lY., and others opposed it. February 5, the session 
continued till four o'clock in the morning ; on the second read- 
ing of the bill, the vote was 100 in favor, 36 against. On the 
10th it was read a third time. It was sent to the House of 
Commons for concurrence, and on a motion for commitment the 
voices were, for the bill 283, against it only 16. March 13th, 
it passed without a division. It provided that no vessel should 
..elear out from any British port after May 1, 1807, nor any slave 
be landed in the Colonies after March 1, 1808. It remained 
only to have the royal assent. There were terrible fears that 
there would be a failure in this. Those fears were dispelled. 
On the 25th of March, as the clock was striking twelve, the king 
gave his assent, and this important bill became a part of the 
law of the realm. 

More thf^n twenty-three years had passed in agitating the 
subject, and in legislative action. The object achieved far more 
than compensated for the labor performed. It was a great step 
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in the progress of the civilization and humanity of the world. 
Its effect on other nations, involved in like systems of wrong, 
was good. It was not doing away with slavery itself, but it 
was destroying one of its great fountains. And it turned at- 
tention to the whole wrong of enslaving men ; and prepared the 
^eay for the abolition of it in the British Colonies, which was 
suxomplished some twenty-five years later. 
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Selina Shirley, second daughter of Earl Ferrers,* was bom 
August 24, 1707; and at the age of twenty-one was married to 
Theophilus, Earl of Huntingdon.* In her early years, she was 
introduced to all the excitements of high English life, and num- 
bered among her friends, the Duchess of Marlboro, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, Margaret, daughter of the Earl of Oxford, 
and other celebrated persons. Notwithstanding these associ- 
ations, she appears to have been uncommonly serious from her 
childhood ; and after her marriage, her chief endeavor was to 
maintain a conscience void of offence ; and to fulfil the duties 
of her position. She was sincere, just, and upright. She pray- 
ed, fasted, and gave alms. But she was not happy, for she was 

* Mrs. Knight writes Ferrars and Huntington,hui in these and other names 
in which we differ from her, we have been careful to be correct. 
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going about to establish her own righteoasness ; and had not 
submit ted herself unto the righteousness of God. 

The Earl of Huntingdon had several sisters whose serious 
and thoughtful demeanor made them welcome associates of his 
Countess. Lady Betty Hastings* patronized " the Holy Club' 
(as it was called) at Oxford, consisting of John and Charles 
Wesley, Whitefield, Harvey, Ingham, and their companions a 
and through her influence her sister, Lady Margaret Hastings,'*" 
became a subject of evangelical religion, and the conversatioi^ 
and Christian experience of Lady Margaret, led the Countess 
of Huntingdon to serious alarm respecting her religious condCS 
tion. A severe sickness deepened her impressions, and she a^ 
length resolved, " I too will wholly cast myself on Jesus Chris' 
for life and salvation ;" and she then obtained peace in belicv^ 
ing. The Penny Cyclopedia attributes her becoming deepljx 
religious to the death of her husband and of four children im 
youth or early manhood ; but while these trials were no donbV 
blessed to her, they could not have been the cause of her con - 
version, as that occurred in 1739, while the first breach in he^ 
family was the death of two children of small pox in 1744, an A 
the Earl of Huntingdon did not die till 1746. 

John and Charles Wesley were in London at the time this 
great change occurred in Ladyt Huntingdon, and she sent for 
them to express a warm interest in their labors, and to encour- 
age them in the great work they were just commencing; and 
after this she and her husband became frequent attendants up- 
on the ministry of John Wesley, when he was in London. 

Although Lady Huntingdon had been very exemplary in her 
conduct before her conversion, a visible change in her was man- 
ifest. She was not satisfied with enjoying true religion herself, 
but took opportunities to urge upon her titled and renowned as- 

* Hastings is the family name of the Earl of Huntingdon, and the daugh- 
ters of Earls, Marquises, and Dukes, have the privilege of taking the title 
** Ludy** before their given and family names ; as the younger sons of Mar- 
quises and Dukes have the privilege of taking the title ** Lord'* before their 
given and family names: as Lord John Russell. The eldest son takes by 
courtesy the second title of his father, as Lord Ashley, eldest son of the Earl 
of Shaftsbury. 

fin accoraance with usage, we use the titles Countess of Huntingdon and 
Lady Huntingdon, interchangeably. 
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sooiates tiio doctrines which were so blessed to herself. She 
also made efforts to bring the subject of religion to the notice 
of her servants and other dependents, and in both these spheres 
of Christian labor her efforts were blessed. 

Her new views and experience were also the means of bring- 
ing her acquainted with a new coterie of friends. Among these 
we notice Col Gardiner, whose memoir has been so widely cir- 
culated, and whose Christian character was so decided and ex- 
emplary; Dr. Doddridge, the author of ^' the Family Expositor/' 
cmd ''the Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul;" and Dr. 
Isaac Watts, the author of the Psalms and Hymns, not pastor 
«i/ Stoke Newington, as Mrs. Knight says, but of the Indepen- 
dent church in Mark Lane, London ; and residing in the family 
of Sir Thomas Abney, at Stoke Newington. 

As we have already stated, her husband died in 1746. He 
had always courteously entertained her religions friends, but 
said that while he admired the morality of the Bible, he could 
not understand the atonement. While the death of her hus- 
band was a great trial to her, it relieved her of some restraintSy 
gave her more time for evangelistic efforts, and placed more 
money at her disposal, which she could use for religious pur- 
poses. She now began to make tours in the summer season, 
taking with her several preachers, or engaging them to meet 
her on her route, and stopping at the towns and villages on 
her way, to give her companions an opportunity of preaching 
wherever a congregation could be gathered. Thus, in May, 
1768, she started on a tour through Wales, being accompanied 
by Lady Anne and Lady Frances Hastings. The leading Welch 
evangelists, Howell Harris, Griffith Jones, Daniel Rowlands, 
and Howell Davies, met her at Bristol, and accompanied her 
through the principality, stopping at almost every village for a 
public religious service. Other ministers met her at Trevecca 
and she remained there several days, and large congregations, 
who came in from the surrounding country, listened to preach- 
ing four or five times each day. 

On her return to London she met Whitefield, who had arrived 
home after four years absence in America. He was an extra- 

38* 
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ordinary man. Possessed of natural talents of no common or" ^ 
der, he was also deeply imbued with a sense of the lost condC -^ 
tion of sinnerS; and was earnestly desirous of their salvation 
Shut out from the churches of the establishment to which he be 
longed, by the clerical dislike of his doctrines, and his ecclesi- 
astical irregularities, he began to preach in the fields. Higg 
voice was so loud that it is said thirty thousand persons couh 
hear him preach; and he had such extraordinary coromani 
of it, that Garrick said '^ he could make his audience weep oi 
tremble, merely by varying his pronunciation of the word Mee^ 
opotamia." He had before this preached in the house of the^ 
Countess at Donnington Park, and she now appointed him hei 
chaplain, and opened her splendid mansion in Park street, a1 
the " West end" of London, for him to preach in twice a week.^ 
Here the Marquis of Lothian, Earl Chesterfield, Viscount Bol — 
ingbroke, Lord St. John, Horace Walpole, David Home, an( 
others of the nobility and gentry were accustomed to hear hii 
preach the gospel. And although " not many wise, not many"^ 
noble are called,*' yet there were some of the noted or titleA 
ones who received the truth in the love of it. Among theso 
were the Countess of Chesterfield, (wife of the celebrated earl,) 
her sister, the Countess Delitz, and Lord St. John, the brother 
of Bolingbroke. Even Chesterfield spoke with approval of tho 
labors of Whitefield, and invited him to preach at his chapel at 
Brctby Hall, and Hume said he would go twenty miles to hear 
him. 

In the separation and estrangement which occurred between 
John Wesley and George Whitefield, on account of their doc- 
trinal views, Ladj Huntingdon espoused the cause of the latter, 
because she held his views, but she was desirous that they 
should labor in harmony, notwithstanding their differences of 
opinion. She wrote to both of them urging this upon them. 
And she succeeded in reconciling them, and they gave public 
evidence of it by each of them preaching in the chapel of the 
other. Their personal friendship, thus restored, continued un- 
interrupted during the remainder of their lives, and when White- 
field died in 1770, Wesley, in accordance with a mutual arrange- 
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Rient betw%eu thcni; preached a funeral sermon at '' Whitefield's 
T*aberDacle/' and this sermon appears in his published works. 

With a view to the increase of piety, the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon established a prayer meeting for ladies of her own po- 
sition in society. Among those connected with this meeting, 
mrere the Marchioness of Lothian, the Countesses Chesterfield, 
Delitz, and Levcn ; Lady Balgome ; and ladies Frances Gardi- 
xicr, Mary Hamilton, Gertrude Hotham, Fanny Shirley, and 
Jane Nimmo. This meeting was held in turn at the houses of 
its members, and continued for many years. Writing to a 
friend, Lady Huntingdon said, '' Of the honorable women, I trust 
"fthere are not a few.'' Ecgular meetings were also held in the 
Ikitchen of Lady Huntingdon for thojse females who would have 
shrunk from joining the rank and fashion in her parlor and 
drawing-r6om. 

In n49, the yonng Earl of Huntingdon became of age, and 
took possession of Donnington Park, Ledstone Hall, and other 
patrimony. He afterwards caused his mother much anxiety by 
his dislike to evangelical religion, being much under the influ- 
ence of Chesterfield and Bolingbroke. He died in 1789, aged 
60, giving no reason to hope that he had been converted. But 
while tried by the irreligious character of her eldest son, sho 
was comforted by the piety of her youngest daughter. Lady SeL 
ma Hastings. She died in 1763, at the age of twenty-six. She 
was to have been married in a short time. About two years 
before her death, this young lady was selected, with five otherS; 
to assist the Princess Amelia in bearing the train of Queen 
Charlotte at her coronation. In 1749, Lady Elizabeth Hast- 
ings, the eldest daughter of the Countess, was appointed ''Lady 
of the Bed-chamber" to the Princesses Amelia and Caroline, 
sisters of George III. ; but she retained the situation only a few 
months. Horace Walpole was not aware that he was eulogiz- 
ing the Countess when he said with reference to this, '* The 
queen of the Methodists got her daughter named for the lady 
of the bed-chamber to the princess ; but it is all off again, as 
she will not let her play cards on Sunday." The fourth son of 
the Countess, Henry Hastings, died in 1757. 

Wo have spoken of the preaching tours of the Countess, in 
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which sho was attended by varioas ministers. It niay not be 
out of place if we here introduce to the reader gome of those 
clerical friends who accompanied her in these tonrs. 

JOHN BERRIDGB 

was vicar of Everton in Huntingdonshire. Entering the minis- 
try of the Established Church when young, he preached, as be 
afterwards believed, till he was forty years old, in an uncon- 
verted state. In 1757 or 1758, his intercourse with Wesley 
led him to the conviction, that salvation is of grace, through 
faith, and he immediately began to preach this doctrine, and 
those connected with it. Qe was not content with preaching 
only in his own parish, but went abroad to proclaim the gos- 
pel. On the complaint of clergymen in whoso parishes he 
preached, he was summoned before the bishop for irregularity. 
In his defence he told the bishop that five or six clergymen 
might at that time be found out of their parishes at play on 
Eaton bowling green ; and he thought he might be allowed to 
go out of his parish to preach the gospel. He was a diligedt 
student, as well as a laborious preacher, and is said to have 
been as familiar with the classic languages as with his native 
tongue. He was rich and very liberal, renting preaching houses, 
supporting lay preachers, and aiding poor societies, with an qd- 
sparing hand. Ho was extensively useful in the conversion of 
sinners, and his Galvinistic views allied him especially witb 
Whitefield and the Countess. 

JOHN FLETCHER 

was born in Switzerland, and studied for the ministry in the 
University of Geneva, but afterwards came to England, and en- 
gaged as a private tutor. By the advice of Wesley and other 
friends, he was ordained a minister of the Established Church. 
After his ordination, his patron. Sir John Hill, (the father of 
the celebrated Rowland Hill,) offered him a neighboring vicar- 
age, with the remark, that the inducements to go there, were, 
<< a small parish, light labor, and a good salary," viz. X400 
($1936) a year. Fletcher objected that there would be too 
much money and too little work. Sir John then suggested that 
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the Ticar of Madclcj; a very populous and degraded mining and 
mannfacturing parish in Shropshire, would be glad to accept the 
parish he declined, and vacate Madeley for him. This arrange- 
ment suited Mr. Fletcher; and he lived, labored, and died there, 
accomplishing much good. He preached in most of the villages 
within ten miles of his parish, and was extensively useful, in 
•spite of the opposition he met with from the educated lay and 
clerical opposers of evangelical religion, and the ignorant and 
degraded peasantry with whom he had to contend. He was a 
voluminous writer of Methodist works, identifying himself es- 
pecially with Wesley, but being also a friend and coadjutor of 
the Countess. 

WM. GRIMSHAW 

was curate of Haworth, in Yorkshire. When he left the Uui- 
versity of Cambridge, he is said to have been corrupt in his 
morals ; but that to maintain his character as a clergyman, ^' he 
refrained, as much as possible, from gross swearing, unless in 
suitable company, and when he got drunk, he would take care 
to sleep it oflF before he went home." In his twenty-sixth year, 
the Holy Spirit arrested him in his wicked course, and he be- 
came the subject of deep and powerful convictions. His mental 
anguish continued several years, and sometimes bordered on 
insanity ; but at length he found peace in the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith in Christ. He became a coadjutor of Wesley, 
Whitefield, and of Lady Huntingdon ; and was extensively use- 
ful, both in his own parish and away frou it. Besides his reg- 
ular duties in his own parish, he preached three hundred times 
a year outside of it, and died in 17G2, of epidemic fever, caught 
in his pastoral labors. To a friend, who saw him on his death- 
bed, he said, '' I am as happy as I can be on earth, and as sure 
of glory as if I were in it," and his last words, quite in keeping 
with the above, were, " Here goes an unprofitable servant." 

JAMES HEBVEY 

was one of the original " Oxford Methodists," a member of" the 
Holy Club," as it was derisively, but truly called. His Cal- 
vinistic opinions led him into close afiinity with Lady Hunting- 
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don, with whom ho was in constant correspondence. He pub 
lished '< Meditations among the Tombs," ''Meditations in a 
Flower Garden," and other works, which a few years ago were 
very popular. Some letters which he had written against the 
doctrinal views of Wesley were published after his death, con- 
trary to his dying injunctions. It is also contended that there 
were interpolations by his executors in these letters, and these 
intei*polations, supposed at the time to be Hervey's own writ- 
ing, served to embitter the controversy at that time carried on 
between the different sections of Methodists. 

MARTIN MADAN 

was a young lawyer of great talents and aristocratic connec- 
tions, being the brother of a bishop. On one occasion he went 
to hear John Wesley, that he might give his associates a mim- 
icked specimen of his preaching. Just as he entered the meet- 
ing house, Wesley announced his text, " Prepare to meet thy 
Ood." The truth took effect, and Madan was a changed man. 
In Lady Huntingdon, who was intimate with his mother, be found 
a kind religious guide. He soon exchanged the bar for the 
pulpit ,' but, notwithstanding his connections, his Methodistical 
opinions were for a time obstacles in the way of his ordination 
in the Established Church. He was an eloquent preacher, and 
a valuable accession to the ranks of the evangelical ministry. 
Ho made many tours with Lady Huntingdon. 

WM. ROMAINE. 

His father was one of the refugees from France on the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. Born in 1714, he was educated 
at Oxford, where he distinguished himself. He filled several 
curacies in the country as an Episcopalian minister, and after- 
wards coming to London, he filled several important lecture- 
ships there; but he excited opposition from the Rectors* of the 

* A rector is the minister of a parish in which the whole of the tithes, snd 
other ecclesiastical revenues, are paid to the minister. A vicar is a minisier 
in n parish where the tithes, and sometimes other revenues, are paid to some 
laymen, who claims them as private property, and whose vicar or substitute 
be is, receiving fur his services certain fees, and the proceeds of an endow - 
meot. A curate is an assistant minister engaged by a rector or vicar. 
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P^Tisbes where he ministered, on account of the crowds attract- 
^^ bv his evangelical doctrines, and his zeal. On his removal 
f^^om this cause from St, Georges, Hanover Square, in 1755, 
I^adj Huntingdon appointed him one of her chaplains, and in 
Consequence he had the opportunity of preaching in her house 
in Paric street, to the congregation from which ho had been 
iriven. In this way he became fully identified with the Meth- 
odists. In 1764, partly through the influence of the Countess, 
be was chosen rector of St. Anne's, Blackfriers, on the south 
side of the Thames, and notwithstanding much opposition, he 
continued there till his death in 1795. He edited an edition of 
Calasio's Hebrew Concordance and Lexicon, and his other 
works were published after his death in eight volumes. 

HENRY VENN 

was curate of Clapham, in the south of London, and afterwards 
rector of Huddersfield in Yorkshire. He held a close inter- 
coarse for many years with Wesley, Whitefield and Lady Hun- 
tingdon ; and preached in private houses, barns, and in the open 
air. He often attended the Countess in her preaching tours. 
He was Calvinistic in his views, and from him a portion of the 
evangelical Episcopalian clergy of London were called '' the 
Glapham sect." He wrote and published " The Complete Study 
of Man," intended to counteract the injurious influence of a 
work entitled, " The Whole Duty of Man." 

To these English co-laborers with the Countess of Hunting- 
don, we must add 

HOWELL HARRIS, 

an evangelist in Wales. He was a powerful orator, and en- 
dured hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. In an ac- 
count he gives of one tour in North and South Wales, he states 
that in nine weeks, he went over thirteen counties, travelled one 
hundred and fifty miles each week, preached twice a day, and 
on some days three or four times; and sometimes did not take 
ofif his clothes for scvenmights together, on account of having 
to preach at midnight, or very early in the morning, to avoid 
persecution. 
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Such were some of the men who accompanied Lady Hanting' 
don in her preaching tours, or preached at her mansion; and 
we n)i<i^ht add to them many others, like-minded with them, as 
Benjamin Ingham, her brother-in-law, Griffith Jones, Daniel 
Rowlands, &c. 

Moorfield was one of Whitcfield's earliest open air preach- 
ing places in London. In 1738, a shed was erected under whioT^ 
he might preach in stormy weather, and it was called" theTal> 
crnacle.'* In 1753, a more permanent building was erected L:>J 
the advice and with the assistance of Lady Huntingdon, acB> ^ 
others, and it also was called and still retains the name of' tbv^^ 
Tabernacle." It is a large, square, unornamental buildin 
with a glass lantern surmounting the pyramidal roof. WhiL 
this was was never in the technical sense one of the chapels c 
the Countess, we believe it was the stepping-stone to her 
rcer of benevolence in the erection of houses of worship. 

After this we find her at Brighton, visiting and instrocti 
the poor. Whitciicld followed her there in 1759, and prcacMi 
cd. A place for preaching being needed there. Lady Huntin^g 
don sold her jewels for £698, ($3,378,) and thus built her fir^ 
chapel. It was opened in 1769, and Romaine, Venn, and othe^J 
clergymen of the Established Church, supplied it in turn. Her 
next chapel was built at Cathall, ten miles from Brighton 
Then we find her at Bath, at that time the most fashionable 
watering place in tlie kingdom, commencing to build a chapel, 
and while it was building. Earl Chesterfield gave her his pri- 
vate chapel in that city for the use of her chaplains. Her own 
chapel was opened in 17G5, and Whitefield, Madan, Romaine, 
Fletcher, and Wesley, preached in it to some of the most dis- 
tinguished visitors to that famous city. 

The Countess had seen the importance of aiding pious young 
men in their training for the ministry; and of those she was 
assisting, she had recommended seven to St. Edmund's Hall, 
Oxford. But objections were raised against them. Some said 
they were deficient in learning, others that they were preaching 
tradesmen ; but their real fault wasr that they were active 
Christians. At the complaint of the bishop of Oxford, they 
were expelled by the Vice Chancellor of the University, for 
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^ holding Methodist tenets, and taking upon themselves to read, 
pray, expound the Scriptures, and sijig hymns in private houses." 
The President of one of the Colleges observed, that as these 
six gentlemen were expelled for having too much religion, it 
would be very proper to inquire into the conduct of some who 
liad too little. 

Lady Huntingdon had found that she could not obtain suffi- 
cient preachers for her chapels ; and had been thinking of estab- 
lishing a college, and this expulsion of her students from Ox- 
ford, obliged her to take action in the matter. A house was 
obtained in Trevecca, Wales, the home of Howell Harris, and 
the college, with a chapel connected with it, was dedicated Au- 
gust 24, 1768. Rev. 6. Wliitcficld preached the dedication 
sermon, and John Wesley, Fletcher, Harris, and others took 
part in the services of that and succeeding days. The College 
was intended for Arminians as well as Calvinists. Only those 
who gave evidence of piety, and were resolved to devote them- 
selves to the work of the ministry, were to be admitted as stu- 
dents. They were to remain there three years, to receive gra- 
tuitous board and education, and one suit of clothes per year, 
and on leaving might enter the Established Church or any other 
Protestant denomination. The students preached in the sur- 
rounding districts, and thus the country for twenty or thirty 
miles rpund felt the influence of the College, and many flourish- 
ing churches were established in connection with the labors of 
the students. Rev. John Fletcher of Madeley was the first Pres- 
ident, and Joseph Benson, afterwards known as the Methodist 
Commentator, became Head Master. The friends of the Coun- 
tess helped her liberally with funds for the College. 

In mo, some declarations in the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
ference alarmed Lady Huntingdon and her friends respecting, 
the probable teaching of Mr Benson, and this led to his resig- 
nation of the office of Head Master, and Fletcher also resigned 
his connection with the College. A paper warfare between 
Calvinists and Arminians was carried to a great length. Sir R. 
Hill, Toplady, and Berridge, writing on the former side, and 
Fletcher, Sellons, and Olivers, on the latter. Wesley took no 

39 
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active part in the dispute. Mutual friends tried to pacify and 
reconcile differences, but failed ; and henceforth the College was 
wholly under the influence of Lady Huntingdon and her Gal- 
Tinistic friends. 

Rev. G. Whitefield died in this country in 1770, at the age 
of fifty-six. He bequeathed the Orphan house and other 
Georgia property to the Countess, who accepted the trust re- 
posed in her, and called a general meeting of her ministers and 
students with reference to it. New plans were arranged, and 
Bethesda, the site of the Orphan house, was to be the centre 
of missionary operations. Some of the Trevecca students came 
out to engage in this work, but the Orphan house was burnt, the 
American agents seem to have mismanaged affairs, the Revolu- 
tionary war threw increased difBculties in the way, and the 
whole establishment was broken up. 

Long before this bequest of White&eld, Lady Huntingdon had 
manifested an interest in other benevolent objects in this coun- 
try. In 1750, she collected considerable sums for Princeton 
College, in New Jersey. D. Wheelock received XlOO ($484) 
anonymously, for his Indian School at Lebanon, Connecticut, 
which it was supposed came from her. After this, Samson 
Occnm went to her with letters of introduction, and under her 
patronage nine or ten thousand pounds were collected, the 
Earl of Dartmouth being chosen President of the disbursing 
committee, and Dartmouth College was the result. Gov. Went- 
worth of New Hampshire granted five hundred acres of land 
in Hanover, and the whole township of Landaff, consisting of 
24,000 acres, and Dr Wheelock, in his sixty-first year, went out 
with his assistants to found the College in the forest. We be- 
lieve the seal of the College still bears the motto, ^' Vox clan- 
santis in deserto,*'^ 

Lady Huntingdon continued to erect chapels with her own 
means, and the contributions of her friends. Sometimes she 
was involved in pecuniary difficulties, but help came in. Ches- 
terfield sent frequent, though anoymous, contributions to her. 
She also continued her preaching tours, in which her Trevecca 
students, as well as her clerical friends, were now accustomed 

• "The voice of one crying in the wilderness." 
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to attend her. She still claimed membership in the Established 
Church, and regarded iier chapels as Episcopal places of wor- 
ship; but matters were approaching a crisis. Some of her 
friends saw this sooner than she did. Berridge told her she 
must not lift her hand against dissenters, as her students were 
'< as real dissenting preachers as any in the land.'' At this time 
the Parthenon, a theatre in Spa Fields, Clerkenwell, was for 
sale. Some Christians bought it, and engaged evangelical min- 
isters of the Church of England to preach there. But the min- 
ister of the ecclesiastical parish in which it was situated, claim- 
ed control of it; and thus broke up the effort. Lady Hunting- 
don then bought it, claiming that, it being her private property, 
shC; as a peer of the realm, might have her chaplains preach 
there without Episcopal hinderance. But she was mistaken. The 
question was taken before the courts, and decided against her, 
and Dr Haweis and Mr. Glascott, Episcopal ministers, were for- 
bidden to preach there again. Hence she was obliged either 
to give up her evangelistic efforts, or become a dissenter from 
the Established Church. She was unwilling to take the latter 
course, and determined not to take tiie former. Hence, against 
her will, she became a dissenter, and had her chapels licensed 
as dissenting places of worship. Two clergymen, Messrs. Wills 
and Taylor, seceded from the Established Church, the former 
taking charge of Spa Fields chapel, now free from Episcopal 
control ; and henceforward the students of Trevecca College 
were ordained as dissenting ministers. Romaine, Venn, and 
others, while retaining unabated attachment to and friendship 
for her, no longer preached in her chapels. 

From this time " the Countess of Huntingdon's Connexion" 
had a legal existence, and it might well bear her name, for she 
appointed and removed ministers, directed the labors of the stu- 
dents, appointed laymen to superintend its secular concernsi 
and in fact had it entirely under her control ; and seven of the 
sixty-seven chapels were her own private property. 

During her latter years, Lady Huntingdon lived most of the 
year next door to her chapel in Spa Fields, with her companion, 
Lady Ann Erskine, daughter of the Earl of JBuchan: exercising 
the greatest fVugality. When her income had increased to 
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X1200 ($5,800) per annum, she allowed herself but one dress 
a year. With the assistance of her friends, she maintained the 
College, erected chapels, and supported preachers. Approach- 
ing her eighty-fourth year, and feeling that her work was near- 
ly done, she carefully arranged her business, selected responsi- 
ble persons to carry out her plans, and calmly waited for her 
summons, trusting not in her Christian labors, but exclaiming, 
" who would dare to produce the best works of his best days 
before God for their own sake ? Sufficiently blessed and se- 
cure are we, if we can but cry, ' God be merciful to mo a sin- 
ner.' " Her last sickness commenced in November, 1790, and 
she fell asleep in Jesus, June 17th, 1791, aged 84. She devised 
her chapels, houses, furniture, and residue of her estate and 
effects to four trustees, viz. : Rev. Dr. Haweis and his wife, Lady 
Ann Erskine. and Mr. Lloyd^ directing them to appoint suc- 
cessors at their death. 

Lady Ann Erskine having been the companion and principal 
manager for Lady Huntingdon for many years, the other trus- 
tees devolved the management of affairs upon her. But as 
Lady Huntingdon had only a life interest in most of her prop- 
erty, the personal income of Lady Ann was now very small; yet 
she lived and labored in faith, and always received supplies in 
time of need. She survived the Countess twelve years. 

The lease of Trevecca College having nearly expired, mea- 
sures were taken before the death of Lady Huntingdon to re- 
move the Institution to a site near London, and a building and 
lands having been secured at Cheshunt, then twelve miles from 
London, but now almost a northern suburb, it was reopened 
August 24, 1792, the anniversary of its establishment at Tre- 
vecca twenty-four years before, and the anniversary also of the 
birth of Lady Huntingdon. The interests of the College were 
vested in seven trustees, who have the right of admitting or re- 
jecting students, and the appointment and dismission of tutors. 
This College is still in operation at Cheshunt, and fills an hon- 
orable place. The students have board and education free for 
four years, and are at liberty to serve what evangelical denom- 
ination they please, but we have had the means of knowing that 
more are connected with the Congregationalists than with any 
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other denomination. Rev. John Harris, author of " The Great 
Teacher," was in 1838, after the publication of his prize essays, 
elected to the office of President, and filled that office till his 
removal to New College in 1850. Dr. Alliott succeeded him, 
and on his taking charge of Spring Hill College, Birmingham, 
his place was filled by Rev. H. R. Reynolds, who now holds the 
office. We mention these names to show that the College has 
more affinity with Congregationalists than any other denomina- 
tion. The three last Presidents being all Congregational min- 
isters, before and during their connection with it ; and the two 
former, leaving it to preside over larger Congregational Col- 
leges for the training of ministers. 

The ninety-second anniversary of the College was held Juno 
30, 1864, and from the report then presented, we learn that 
there are now two Professors besides the President, viz. : Rev. 
Messrs. Todhunter and Evans. The course of study includes 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Scripture Exegesis, Theology, Rhet- 
oric, Homilectics, and Pastoral Duties. The Junior students are 
allowed to include French if they choose to do so. The num- 
ber of students at the commencement of the last year was 
twenty-six, and ten had been since accepted. Six graduated, 
leaving thirty to commence the new year. 

The students preach regularly at two chapels in Cheshunt, 
and at six village stations ; and they have occasionally sup- 
plied one hundred and twenty-two other places during the 
year. Pour of the graduates had received and accepted invi- 
tations to the pastorate, which they were to enter on immedi- 
ately. The income for the year was $7,348 ; and efforts are 
making to increase this amount. 

It will interest our readers to know that all the officers of 
the College are thoroughly evangelical ; and that the students 
are all Christian men, who profess to believe that they are call- 
ed of God to preach the gospel ; and give sufficient evidence to 
the examiners of the reality of that call. 

The denomination known technically as '' The Countess of 
Huntingdon's Connexion,'' take, as their doctrinal formula, the 

39* 
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articles of the Church of England, construed in their natural 
Galvinistic sense ; and in their worship they use a portion of 
the liturgy of that church, combined with extempore prayer. 
There is no federation of the several churches ; the Congrega- 
tional polity is practically adopted, and although a short time 
ago, we saw the imputation indignantly denied by one of their 
ministers, wo believe the present tendency is to absorption in- 
to the Congregational body. The census of 1851 showed one 
hundred and nine chapels belonging to " the Connexion,'' with 
an average congregation on the " Census Sunday,"* Morning, 
193: Evening, 175. 

But the results of the labors of the Countess cannot be seen 
by these figures or any others that can be given. Wlien she 
commenced her career, vital religion was at a very low ebb 
among the clergy of the Established Church, and by her personal 
efforts, and her encouragement of evangelical ministers, she did 
much to revive it, and prepare the way for the host of evangel* 
ioal ministers who now adorn that Establishment. There was 
much need of reviving influences and clearer statements of di- 
vine truth among dissenters from the Establishment, and she 
materially aided in this work by her encouragement of White- 
field and his co-laborers. Most of the churches founded by 
these men, although formerly called Whitefield Methodists, are 
now identified with the Congregationalists. She also did much 
to aid in the dissemination of the gospel in Wales by her en- 
couragement of and cooperation with those evangelists who 
were the founders of the "Welsh Calvinistic Methodists." 

That denomination had, in 1851, eight hundred and twenty- 
eight places of worship, with an average congregation on " Cen- 
sus Sunday" of 96 in the morning, and 151 in the evening. 
And when we remember that the rich and titled may exert a 
wider influence than those below them in the social scale, we 
regard the work which she performed among the aristocracy, 
the results of which continue to the present day, as a most im- 
portant and valuable one. She exerted a good influence even 

* The day appointed for taking the Damber of attendants at Public Wor- 
ship throughout England and Wales. 
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't*on those who did not become the partakers of vital mji^os, 
^ixH was perhaps the means of restraining them fiom cvi!,- JWFc'- 
'"dncmber to have seen an anecdote of the liceniious (leo>^- 
*V,, when ho was Priuco of Wales. One of the court ladies 
»iadc in his presence a sneering allosion to the Countess of 

'}!5ontiDgdon ; and he replied, " Lady , when lAdy Hunting-^ 

^^bn dies, I think ;ou and I may wish to catch hold of her maB'V; 
t^, that we may ascend withhci- to heaven." .'", 

,lM Hence we conclude, from 6. consideration of those facts, that!. 
Slthongh the denomination %£(^U .bcarB the name of Lady Hunt^ > ' 
:Si%don may cease to increase^' or may become fully amalgamat- 
Ig^'With others, her work remains, and the influence of it will"'- 
•Cpptinue. Tlie denomination was forced into existence t^big- 
p^iry.and hatred to evangelical religion, and does not cOiDtalD 
lUic elements necepsary to expansion as a separate dcnomina- 
.^tjon ; hut her work was the result of deep piety, clear views of 
'IJ^damental gospel truth, unreserved consecration of herself 
^|ivd all she possessed to the cause of Christ, and nntiring ef- 
%{frt for -the benefit of her fellow men. Such a work must and 
j^ill^duxe, oontinuing to exert an influence till the end of time, 
^»';th;rpog)i^fi|erni ty. 
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The Freedom of the Will : as a Basis of Human Responsibility and a IM- 
vine Government, Elucidated and Maintained in its Issue with the Necenitariaa 
Theories of Hobbes, £d wards, the Princeton Essayists, and other leading Ad- 
vocates. By D. D. Whedon, D. D. New York : Carlton & Porter. 12 mo. 
pp. 438. 

We had hoped to present in the body of the Quarterly a formal and extend- 
ed review of this Treatise of Dr. Whedon ; bat, finding ourselves disappoint- 
ed at a late hour, we can now only speak of it in brief, though by no means 
is it necessary to do so in equivocal terms. It is no light or ordinary merit of 
such a work as this, that, following the productions of so many eminent think- 
ers on the subject, it is largely original and fresh, both in matter and method ; 
and in the intellectual grasp and acumen which it displays it is surpassed by , 
few if any of its predecessors. 

It has many features which stamp it as a work of excellence, and show xh€ 
adaptation of Dr. Whedon*8 mind to such themes and discussions. Among these. . 
are the fulness and exactness of the author's definitions ; his searching and rigid 
analysis ; his unshrinking boldness in asserting, and his persistence in roaiDtaio-.' 
ing, along with his frankness in accepting, all the legitimate deductions fronf- 
elementary principles ; the absence of all shuffling and evasion when the strbog.!. 
points of an opponent are claiming attention ; the great pains which has heel' ' 
taken to understand and set forth the precise view of every author whose oplavv 
ions are criticized ; and the apparently exhaustive survey that hehasL.takei^.Inf'. 
the modern literature which relates to his great subject. His definiticm cif.iDont 
liberty, when once it has been justified, renders nugatory or illegitimate' V^: 
that has been advanced by necessitarian advocates ; while his classificatioa^: 
causes into *' unipotent*' and '* alternative*' reduces the most imposing part.ijt-; 
Edwards' reasoning to an illogical method, and proves him guilty of ero^(o|f:' 
ing the fallacy known as the Ambiguous Middle. Throughout the entire y<inE> 
one feels himself in contact with a clear, strong, independent, patient, pjlifo* 
Sophie thinker ; and however his positions may be questioned, and hisconcliK 
sions doubted or denied, no candid reader can avoid respecting his ability, or 
fail to feel the force of his argument. 

Partly because the advocates of the necessitarian theory have sq largely, as 
Dr. Whedon thinks, employed and unsupplied the terminology which of right 
belongs to the '* freedomiats," and partly for other reasons that seem to us 
less weighty, the number of new terms in the treatise is very large, and some 
of the mare an offence to the eye and a strain upon the vocal muscles. Smooth- 
ness and simplicity of style are thus somewhat unnecessarily sacrificed to 
technical exactness, and the language loads down the thought. It must be 
added, that the dignity of the work is sometimes, at least, put in peril, by the 
employment of phrases which would naturally be looked for in the retorts of 
the CouruRoom, or the responses of the Debating Club ; and the conscioaa- 
nese of skill that is to unhorse an antagonist whenever a charge ia aoonded. 
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finds now and then too free an expression for the modesty of a calm and well- 
poised power. Undue attention seems now and then given to minor points ; 
subordinate positions are occasionally taken that are not readily seen to be con- 
sistent with a main principle ; and the general tone of the work is perhaps too 
thoroughly and openly controversial to serve all the highest ends which it was 
meant to secure. 

But we thank Dr. Whedon most heanily for the work, and commend it to 
the serious consideration of psycholugieis and theologians. Taken all in all, 
we unhesitatingly pronounce it the clearest, ablest, fullest and most satisfac- 
tory discussion of this great and fundamental topic, to be found in the same 
compass, or, indeed, to be found in the work of any singfie writer however vol- 
uminous. It is a real contribution to the solid literature of scientific theology 
which will give the reader profit, and the author distinction. 

A Treatise on Homiletics : Designed to niuBtiatc the True Theory and Prac- 
tice of Preaching. By Daniel P. Kidder, D. D. New York : CarUon & Por- 
ter. 1864. 12mo. pp.495. 

Anything which seems to invest the pulpit and pastorate with added inter- 
est, and impart new and higher elements of power, is to be most gratefully 
welcomed. True theories of preaching must be of service in the way of ren- 
dering effort wise and promising ; and he who can make his actual preaching 
truly and permanently effective, has mastered the hiohcst earthly art. 

This treatise of Dr. Kidder is chiefly distinguished by the comprehensive- 
ness of its plan, and its thoroughly practical aim. There is not much attempt at 
philosophy in its method, or thoroughness in its discussions* or novelty in its 
» suggestions, or finish in its style. All is plain, simple, direct and easy of ap- 
. plication. It gives a general survey of the whole field, rather than a critical 
and exhaustive inspection of any single portion. The table of contents prom- 
ises more by far. than can be thoroughly accomplished within a compass of 
several volumes of such dimensiont as this. The number of general and sub- 
ordinate topics considered is so large, that anything like a full and thorough 
treatment is quite impossible. 

fiut as a hand-book, on the subject, for general use, these features add to, 
rather than subtract from, its value. It combines the results of much thought, 
and indicates many paths which an inquirer may profitably tread. In its col- 
lection of facts, its simple statement of principles, its exposure of common 
faults, its plain and wholesome directions, and especially in its high Christian 
tone, and its constant exaltation of the preacher^s sphere and functions, it of- 
fers real help and needed stimulus to men who have long been busy with the 
duties of the ministry, as well as to those who are just about to enter upon the 
highest service to which men are summoned on earth. 

A Treatise on Logic, or the Laws of Pure Thought ; Comprising both the 
Aristotelic and Hamiltonian Analysis of Logical Forms ; and some Chapters of 
Applied Logic. By Francis Bowcn, Alford Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Harvard College, Cambridge. Sever & Francis. 1864. 12 mo., pp. 450. 

Whateley's Logic did the needed work of bringing a much neglected branch 
of science into fresh notice, and of awakening such an interest in the depart- 
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ment of inquiry, which it opened, as soon rendered the work of the distin- 
guished scholar and prelate entirely inadequate, as a discussion or atext-boolc. 
The contributions of Sir William Hamilton have done more than the labonof 
any other man during the last thirty years, to define the sphere, elucidate the 
principles, and show the practical utility, of Logic, in a course of liberal study. 
Whateley did little more than reproduce the system developed by Aristotle, 
purging it, indeed, of extraneous matter and the false notions which were then 
prevailing among all classes of philosophers. But later writers interpret Logie 
in a different manner, find its province a broader territory, and refuse to a^ 
cept all the forms of the ancient master, while they insist that his categorin 
are far from exhaueffive. 

This work of Prof. Bowen presents the results of logical study, both in an- 
cient and modern times, within a comparatively small compass, and with gnat 
discrimination, ability and skill. He is thoroughly master of the seieDce, ud 
has digested all that his predecessors have written ; and, from the diverse sys- 
tems and opposing theories, he has evolved a complete logical system, in 
which his own positive contributions appear with no inconsiderable promi- 
nence, and aid not a little in giving completeness and unity to the result The 
work contains much discussion, — perhaps too much for an ordinary text- 
book ; but Prof. Bowen could hardly have done justice to his object, or filled 
out his idea of a " treatise," in the present state of the question, without pass- 
ing in review the opinions and theories which previous writers have broaght 
forward. It is a work requiring to be studied with care and patience, in or- 
der to the mastery of its reasonings, and to the full comprehension of the 
science as unfolded by Prof. Bowen. 'The work here undertaken could hard- 
ly have fallen into more competent hands, and the volume promises to ataod 
pre-eminent among treatises of its class. 

Life AND Times op Nathan Bangs, D. D.^y Abel Stevens, LL. D. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. 18G4. 12mo., pp. 426. 

Dr. Bangs had long been prominent in the higher circles, and developing 
enterprises of the Methodist Church. He was accounted the founder of ^^ 
periodical literature of that body, was closely identified with almost every 
prominent measure adopted during the last forty years, was a candidaie for 
the office of bishop, and might, doubtless, have worn the dignities of ^be 
Episcopate had he suffered his friends to press his claims according to their 
wishes. 

The varied and interesting story of his long life is told with Dr. Stevens 
well known vivacity, pictnresqueness and eflfect. The course of the Metho- 
dist Church in this country, from its early feebleness and forced struggles for 
life, through the intervening steps to its present post of distinction, is clearly 
indicated in the narrative of Dr. Bangs' life. He is himself a nuniature of 
American Mothodisfm, — an epitome of its life on this continent. Dr. Stevens 
seems to be writing from a very sympathetic stand-point, and paints the por- 
trait in strong and brilliant colors. No one could fail to perceive that friend- 
ship for the man and veneration for the Methodist Church were units' 
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)g his biographical effort. We have no complaint to make over that fact, 
I we accept the volume as an interesting and instracliTe specimen of relig^ 
8 biography. 

HT IN Darkness ; or Christ discoyered in his true Character. By a Unitarian, 
loston : Gould & Lincoln. 1864. 12mo., p|). 123. 

^his is an interesting piece of religious experience, drawn from the heart 
life of one who occupied, for some years, with growing earnestness and 
'dissatisfaction, a Unitarian pulpit, and who gradually reached the sue 
>ive points in the evangelical system of theology, and the successive phases 
aith which are accounted as elements of a genuine Christian heart-life. 
sn came the fiHrmal separation from his former brethren, and the entrance 
a n^w ecclesiastical circle, with its grievous frictions and sacred re- 

B. 

; is the disclosure of inward states and struggles which belong to the deep- 
life of a human soul, and the revelations are made in a modest spirit, and 
\k thorough frankness. It is eminently interesting and suggestive, though 
taining little ihat is new in thought or fresh in form. 

tf EMoin OF THE CHRISTIAN Labors, Pastoral and Fhilanthropic, of Thomas 
halmcrs, D. D., LL. D. By Francis Wayland. Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 
B64. 16mo., pp. 218. 

)r. Wayland has here done a good work in abridging the biography of Dr. 
ilmers, and giving special prominence to the sympathetic spirit, the glow- 

and active piety, the real missionary zeal, the large philanthropic un- 
:akings, the laborious, direct and systematic pastoral service, and the 
\e successes, of Dr. Chalmers' ministerial life. Less has been generally 
wn of this portion of his history than of some others which chiefly set him 
>re us as the scientific theologian, and the mighty master of pulpit speech. 

Wayland brings him before us, in this admirable little volume, in those 
sets of his character and life which render him such an example of Chris- 
1 labor and fidelity and usefulness, as other men may copy, instead of pre- 
ling him in that unapproachable mental royalty which chiefly awakens 
ider and admiration. It was a needed undertaking, and the work has been 
e in such a way that it can hardly fail to endear the great Scotchman to' 
ly Christian hearts, and stimulate the Christian zeal whose ministry it un- 

8. 

tiSTiAN Memorials of the War : or Scenes and Incidents Illustrative of Re- 
g[ious Faith and Principle, Patriotism and Bravery, in our Army, with Uis- 
rical Notes. By Horatio B. Ilackctt. Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 1864. 12mo., 
3. 252. 

'he name of Prof. Hackett is a suflicient guaranty that this compilation 
been skilfully and discreetly prepared ; and the collection and preserva- 
of such incidents as are here gathered together, is a matter of deep and 
ler interest to all who appreciate the great struggle in which we are en- 
ed, who honor the noble qualities which shine out in our soldiery, and who 
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prize the Christian faith which enters so largely into the very heart of the war 
for freedom and Christian civilization. 

Annual of Scientific Discovert, or Year-book of Facts in Science and Ait, for 
1864. Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improvements in Me- 
chanics, Useful Arts, Natural I'hilosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geologyi 
Zoolog}', Botany, Mineralogy, Meterology, Geography, Antiquities, etc., togeOi- 
er with Notes on the Progress of Science during the year 1863 ; a List of leoent 
Scientific Publications ; Obituaries of Eminent Scientific Men, etc. By Darid 
A. Wells, A.M., M. I). Boston: Gould & Lincobi. 1864. 12mo., pp. 3ol. 

Not less useful than any of its predecessors, which is testimony enough to 
its value, and to the patience, discrimination, and fidelity of the compiler. 

The Memorial Hour ; or the Lord's Supper, in it«t relation to Doctrine and Life. 
By Jeremiah Chaplin, D. D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1864. 12mo., pp. 
283. 

Written in an excellent spirit, as all Dr. Chaplin^s works are, and well 
adapted to invest the Supper with deeper significance, and render its obser- 
vance a larger and richer contribution to the spiritual life. 

Satan's Devices ani> the Believer's Victory. By Rev. William L. Parsons, 
A. M. Boston : Gould & Lincohi. 1864. 12mo., pp, 312. 

The author^s view of Satan, and his relation to the evil inflnences which 
crowd our life, may not be readily accepted by all his readers. Bat in any 
case, as a treatise on the subject of temptation, — including an extensive spec- 
ification of its forms, a portraiture of its consequences, and the methods by 
which religion is to be gained, — it is a work of real practical value. The 
author has carefully and successfully studied the human heart, and has traced 
the progress of the Divine life in the soul along its successive steps, and 
through its varied conflicts, to its final mastery, with great painstaking, and 
unfolded it with clearness and good judgment. Many of the views here pre- 
sented will be found fresh and impressive ; and the whole aim of the work is 
to aid in the development of a symmetrical, forceful and practical Christian 
character and life. 

Illustrations OF Universal PnofiREss ; A Series of Discussions. By Herbert 
Spencer, Author of "The Principles of Psychology," •* Social Statistics," "Es- 
say, Moral, Political and -Ksthetic," ••E'ducati(m," "First Principles," &c., 
&c., &c. With a Notice of Si)ciiccr's New System of Philosophy. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 18C1. Bailey & Noycs,' Portland, Me. 

First Principles of a New System of PiiiLosoriiY. By the same author and 
House, and of the same date. 

These two volumes are written by an able author in his way. They are 
founded upon what is called the theory of development. It is the aim of the 
advocates of this theory to prove that life, in all its forms, spiang from a sin- 
gle form of lite, as, for instance, that of an oyster. Hence that species are 
mutable. The fact and law declared in Genesis, *' God made the beast of 
the earth after his kind, and the cattle aftei their kind, and every thing that 
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creepeth upon the earth after his kind," according to these philosophers, have 
no foundations in nature. Vegetable life sprang from chemical forces, brute 
]jfe from vegetable, and human life from brute life. There is only one thing 
against this theory, as one of our denominational fathers is accustomed to say, 
▼iz.; (hat it is not true. It lacks the characteristic facts upon which to stand. 
These volumes have a very extensive range, but they break down just at the 
vital point. But the ot^^ervations often show great ingenuity and occasionally 
a little genius. Some of the observations are of practical importance. On 
the whole, they may hereafter be cited as an admirable attempt of almost 
proving what is not, and what cannot be, true. The information imparted, 
however, and the style in which it is communicated, will render ihem attrac- 
tive to many readers at first, though after awhile they will tire by their mo- 
notony of thought and word. Yet this should be said, those who must, in the 
pathway of duty, deal with this theory, should not neglect these volumes. 

Church Ersat«. By George Gumming McWhortcr, Author of Popular Hand- 
Book of the New Testament. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. Bailey 
& Noyes, Portland, Mo. 

Mr. McWhorter's book is not a large book, but it is refreshing for a pecu- 
liar reason: it is so intensely sectarian, not simply denominational, but almost 
bitterly sectarian. It seems not to belong to these times. It is refreshing, 
indeed, to be reminded of the " Apostolic succession/' by a man who does it 
not simply from habit, but by a man who has not out-grown the littleness re- 
quisite to discuss such questions without something of the smile with which 
Cicero supposed sooth-sayers regarded each other. In his zeal, he strikes hard 
blows at mother Rome, and then sets up similar claims for his own sect in 
these convincing terms : '* At quite an early date, inoat likely in the Apostolic 
age, the church was planted in Britain. The normal features were exactly 
the same as those of the older sister churches. The British church was, there- 
fore, a regular organized branch of the church Catholic, and vested with all 
the rights incident thereto.^' Still the good man admits "the Roman church 
succeeded in overlaying the British church to so great a degree that the lat- 
ter became completelf/ obscured." '* In truth it might be said," he adds, with 
refreshing caiidor in a sectarian book, *^ of her as of yl^ncas : 

•* Obscure she went through dreary shades that led, 
Along the dominions of the dead." 

Truth, every word, and there are striking proofs of that past condition in 
her present. 

The underscoring is ours, and the first point is so fully in the light, we need 
not try to shed an ndditional ray upon it. As to ** the normal features," it 
strikes us that according to our author's own showing, one might as well 
study an Egyptian to find '^ the normal features ' of *^ the human face divine," 
as to study these more than fossilized remains to find " the normal features'* 
of the Apostolic church. We doubt if even so much as the skeleton can be 
made out therefrom by those who can from a single bone, describe the whole 
frame of an extinct species of animals. 

40 
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Notwithstanding our pleasantry, we would not desire to have the reader to 
omit the perusal of this volume, nor to suppose that one of a truly Catholic 
spirit cannot find any good in it. There are many good things in it, but as in 
eating oysters, it is necessary only to swallow the meat, so in the perusal of 
this book, if one would profit by it, there is need of a little discretion in select- 
ing the parts to be swallowed. Good books even, we suppose, may serve a 
peculiar purpose in preserving 'Mhe normal features of, sectarianism," when 
the better age passes beyond its present dawn, when men shall bo able to see 
even more clearly than we now can, that the good and the bad are not unfre- 
quently found in strange companionship. 

A Dictionary of the Enoltsh IjANOuaoe. By Joseph £. Worcester, LL. D. 
Hickling, Swan & Brewer: Boston: 1860. 

Of this Dictionary wc spoke at some length at the time of its publication. 
We believe it continues to gain in favor year by year, and chiefly owing ta 
its excellence on the score uf pronunciation. 

In its vowel scale and nutation, it is very far superior to any other we have 
noticed. It is obf ious that an accurate scale will distinguish the sounds of a 
in the class of words to which Jarf /other, &c., belong, from the sound of the 
same letter in the class to whichy*ajr^ and graap belong. This latter sound is 
also to be distinguished from the sound of a in man, lad, &c. Again, the sound 
• of a in liar, cotirage, and the last syllable of palace is manifestly difierent from 
either of the other three. Worcester properly distinguishes and notes these 
sounds. The sound of a in liar, &c., he calls the slight or obscure sound. 
So he notes a similar sound of c in brier, field, &c. ; of i in ruin, respite^ 
ability, &c. ; o{ o in actor, eonfens, felony, puipose, &c. ; ofu in the last 
syllable of aidphur, famous, &c. ; and ofy in ynaiiyr, &c. 

The dictionary that distinguishes these nicer variations of sounds, and notes 
them in a manner easily understood, is obviously so superior to one that 
* even fails to note them, that, as a pronouncing dictionary, the latter must give 
place to the former, provided they are even approximately equal in other re- 
spects, 
j^ The Appendex to this great work of nearly two thousand pages, is also very 
valuable, and, wc believe, ^' the Pronuncidiion of distinguished men of mod- 
ern times,*' ** a collection of Words, Phrases and Quotatitms, from the Greek, 
Latin, PVeoch, Italian and Spanish Languages/' and some other parts, are 
peculiar to this dictionary. We might speak of many more excellences and 
peculiarities, but we have said enough to secure an examination of it, and that 
will better satisfy those who examine than any words of mere commendation 
from us. 

A Latin Grammar ; for Schools and Colleges. By Albert Harkness, I*h. D., 
Professor in BroMTi Univorsitv, Author of " A First Latin Book," •• A Second 
Latin Book," "A First Greek Book," &c. New York: D. Applcton & Co, 
1864. 

It is with reluctance one mentions any Latin Grammar as any thing at all 
in comparison with Andrews & Stoddards, for ordinary School purposes. 
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Love and veneration for it have strong^thened with our strength and growa 
with oar growth. At last, however, in the way of justice to those who have yet 
to study Latin Grammar, even despite the old affection, we are constrained to 
direct the pupil to the work here named, as having several important advan- 
tages over the other. Of some of these we will speak briefly. 

The type is larger, and lines more open. This in a text-book on any sub- 
ject, but especially on grammar, is a great advantage. It is more readily com- 
mitted to memory. It is easier to recall the words, which are in large print, 
than those in fine print. Certainly, of all studies, grammar stands most in 
need of every help that can be afiurded by the style of mechanical execution 
in text -books. 

Passing from this point, it seems to us the book properly claims superior- 
ity on the score of brevity of statement, which is secured in the main by keep- 
ing before the pupil the principles which underlie the facts of grammar. Fur- 
ther, we regard it a great improvement in grammar, especially of Latin and 
Greek, constantly to impress upon the mind of the pupil the distinction be- 
tween the stems and the endings. This is most happily and effectually ac> 
complished in this grammar, by means of printing the stems in one type an 
the endings in another. Thus, to the eye even, in the paradigms, the distinc- 
tion between these essential elements is ever present. We believe this plan 
will also assist the pupil in committing the paradigms to memory, while it ac- 
complishes the more important object of aiding him in acquiring a knowledge 
of the nature of the language itself. 

The improvements in syntax are scarcely less marked. The best of all, the 
means resorted to in this department is that of recapitulating the rules in good 
open type, in brief space. This both assists the memory, and renders refer- 
ence as much more certain, as it is more convenient. That most important, 
as well as most difficult, part of Latin grammar, the subjunctive mood, is ad- 
mirably treated, so that the pupil can hardly fail to fall upon the chief dis- 
tinctions. 

The book is admirably adapted for both the class-room exercises, and for 
reference in private study. 

The Early Dawn ; or Sketches of Christian Life in England in the Olden Ti^mti" 
By the Author of ** Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family." With anTIhtzo- 
duction by Henry B. Smith, D. D. New York : M. W. Dodd. 1864. 

Prof. Smith, in his Introduction to this volume, uses the following language, 
as indicating the principles upon which the author proceeded in the composi- 
tion of this book, and the chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family : 

*' It is the high office of history to restore the past to a new life. All great 
events have a two-fold life ; once, as they actually occurred, and again, ae 
they are revived upon the historic page for the benefit of after times. The 
historian must, first of all, give an accurate record of facts in their just or- 
der ; but more than this is needed, if the past is to speak persuasively to the 
present. It must be so reanimated, as to bring to view living men and sceoeei 
that the imagination may be enlisted, and the pulse quickened. To the sharp 
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outline of fact, fiction may add its crobcIIishmentSj and thas allure many who 
would otherwise pass carelessly by the great lessons of human history. 



ti 



In both of the volumes above mentioned the author has shown a wonderful 
genius for the work she has undertaken. Besides the charm of embellish- 
ment, is that greater one of truthfulness. In this volume we find evidence of 
« remarkable acquaintance with the history of that ** Olden Time,'' when 
Christianity was winning its early triumphs in Great Britain. Tou seem to 
hear the Devil conversing with the Jew and the Christian, in that land of our 
ancestors. Prof. Smith well says : 

'* It is a good thing in* such company, to review those contests of oar ances- 
tors which have inured to the lastini; benefit of mankind. It deepens faith in 
the workings and power of Divine Providence. Our belief in the final triumph 
of the Gospel, through the manifold contests, is made more firm, when we sea 
it, as in these lights and shadows of its early dawn in P^ngland, subduing pa- 
ganism, planting itself firmly among the Britons and Saxons, equally profess- 
ed by Normans and Saxons, and shaping their social and civil life, surviving 
in spite of the corruptions of the times, and breaking forth anew, in clearer 
light, with evangelic zeal, among the Sallards, who spoke in new tongues the 
words of the old faith, and became the precursors of the Great Reformation. 
Our youth should be made familiar with these scenes ; for thus they may be 
helped in their preparation for the great work of life.'* 

The Conflict and Victory of Life. Memoir of Mrs. Caroline P. Keith, Mis- 
sionary of the Protestant Episcopal Church to China. Edited by her Brother, 
William C. Tenney. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 

The subject of this interesting memoir was the daughter of William Ten- 
ney, a lawyer who resided at New Market, N. H. The family appears to 
have been aristocratic ; at least exclusive in feelings and manners. The father 
seemed to have a great antipathy against revivals. Though at first affiliated 
with "the standing order,*' he at length seems to have found the Unitarians 
more congenial to his tastes and to his religious views. 

Caroline was born in 18*21 in New Market, where she resided till the death 

of her parents in 1838. At first her religious views led her to sympathize 

with the Congregationalists, but in 1839 she joined the Unitarians. She had 

graduated at the Adams Female Seminary in Derry, N. H., and afterwards 

prepared herself by further study for the business of teaching. At first she 

•entered upon her duties as a teacher in South Carolina, where she had her 

fldind turned towards the Kpiscopal church, which she subsequently joined in 

Kentucky. In Virginia, Kentucky and South Carolina, in her occupation as 

teacher she became well acquainted with slavery, and came by degrees to hate 

it with all the strength of a great heart, and she was not backward in having 

her feelings known. Her honesty and frankness seem to have caused one of 

Iba ** chivalry," to whom she was betrothed, meanly to desert her. 

After varioas inward conflicts and outward trials, she consecrated herself 

^^ ^ttHeanse of Foreign Missions, and sailed in 1850 to China, under the aus- 

l^lMiB of the Episcopal Mission Society. She became a very useful missionarj 
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at Shanghai. She was there married in 1854 to Rev. Cleveland Keith, a fel- 
low missionary. Afterwards, failing health caused them to visit America, 
but as soon as recruited health seemed to permit, they returned to their mis- 
sion work, to which they were both devotedly attached. In 1862 they were 
compelled to relinquish their work, and reached San Francisco about the first 
of May. Mrs. Keith was then very ill and soon after died. Shortly after her 
death, Mr. Keith perished in the catastrophe of *Uhe Golden Gate." 

The volume is composed chiefly of the letters which Mrs. Keith wrote 
while at the mission. Her religious doubts and fears, and her hopes and tri- 
umphs in a genuine faith, are fully and strikingly set forth. Her spirit, nat- 
urally proud and haughty, was chastened by trials and suffering ; and she was 
brought to a child-like faith, and her confidence in prayer was almost un- 
bounded. Her life, dark and stormy at first, was at length blessed by that 
faith which brings the victory over the world. 

Her letters on theological subjects are interesting and able. Many of them 
were addressed to her Uniiarian friends. Though kind in spirit she seems al- 
most unmerciful in her exposures of the lack of the Unitarian system, and its 
tendency to drif^ entirely away from the **sure word." "Jesus,** says she, in 
writing to her bro^r, *' is the Being held up for the gaze, the love, the wor- 
ship of the world, yea, of the hosts of heaven, and for all eternity. On this 
view, of course, turn all systems of theology. * What think ye of Christ V is 
the key note, and, according as another soul can answer with ours to this in- 
terrogation, is there * unity' and * harmony.' It is all folly for Unitarians to 
complain of the feeling and opinion towards them from other denominations. 
Fixed in our nature are the laws that rule here, and no got up * charity' and 
' harmony* will ever reconcile that which cannot be reconciled. ' Cannot be 
reconciled,' I say, because at the bottom there is that which is always and ut- 
terly irreconcilable. To love all is a plain duty, but to call black white and 
white black, is to bo either a fool or a hypocrite. Plain speaking, therefore, 
never troubles me, and I hate false glosses. All * shams' are hateful. Alas, 
alas ! that so much of the lives of real Christians (as we may hope them to 
be) should be so hollow and sham-like.*' 

Her remarks about the life and habits of the Chinese, of the best modes of 
doing them good, of the difficulties in their language, and the best way tv 
study it, are well worth reading. One loves to read the production of so frank 
and earnest a soul, however he may differ from some of the views taken. In 
such a case, one can afford to overlook a little spice of bigotry which not un- 
frequently appears in these letters. 

Though our notice is so long, we cannot forbear till we make an extract 
from one of her letters, written at Shanghai, after she heard of the election 
•f Mr. Lincoln and the madness of the South. 

" As to our country and slavery, you know my sentiments. It seems tome 
dissolution is inevitable and civil war highly probable. Unspeakably sad as 
it is to contemplate, my comfort is that, through this, God will put an end* to 
slavery the «ooner. The South Carolinians have made their institution their 
god, and that god requires the slave-trade. 1 believe the United States, now, 
would rather see thirty * kingdoms,' than a slave -trading * republic !' As 
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a nation we have sinned, and wc must expect that such an evil and ftin would 
require much sufTerini^ in its course and in its extirpation. The innocent 
must share in the fruit and suffering of sin. But God ia a God of mercy. 
Those who love him are cryin;; to him. He will hear and answer in wifdom 

and love. But has not the cry of the oppressed also gone up before himV 

« 
The universal conviction of intelligent and prayerful persons, the world 

over, is that our civil war is God's answer to the prayer of the oppressed. 

The United States Christian Commission ; for the Army and the XsTy. Sec- 
ond Annual Keport : for the Year 1863. Philadelphia, April, 1864. 

We have here a volume of nearly three hundred pages, giving a detailed 
account of the operations of the Christian commission, and the resources which 
have been at their disposal. The frontispiece is characteristic of the times: 
^ Bible class, Artillery Reserve, Station No. 2.'' Here you see represented 
nineteen artillery men holding their Bibles as they have their places in clasa, 
some youthful, others of venerable age. 

In cash the commission received t'or the year 1863, $358,339,29. In other 
things enough to make the sum $916,837,65. In cash for 1862, 840,160,29. 
In other things enough to make the sum $231,256,29. f he total for the tvo 
years is $ 1,148,093,94. The value of the delegates' service, all of which was 
donated for the two years, was $93,7S0. The donation of stores, and of 
Railroad and Telegraph facilities, constitute the chief portion of the other re- 
sources. 

It is doubtful if with the same amount of resources so much good was ever 
before accomplished. The distribution of the Scriptures, the caring for the sick, 
physically and spiritually, the work of corresponding for the disabled, and t 
thousand other needful things have been done on the most liberal scale. Otct 
half a million of copies of the Scriptures have been distributed : more than half a 
million of hymn books; nearly three millions and a half of religious newspa- 
pers, and about twenty-three millions of tracts ; besides these, knapsack books, 
library hooks, magazines, pamphlets, stationery, &c., &c. 

By the operations of this commission, and those of the Sanitary, the ameli- 
orations of war have far excelled any thing of the kind in the history of war. 
It is evident that among the lessons which Providence is teaching us by this 
war, is an enlarged benevolence. It has hardly entered into our hearts be- 
fore how great things can be done by the voluntary contributions of a nation. 

The Classification of the Scif-nces : To which are added Reasons for Dissent- 
ing from the l*hilosophy of M. Comto. liy Herbert Si)encor. Author of •• Illus- 




This is a pamphlet of some fifty pai^os, but the questions it treats are of more 
than ordinary interest and importance. Herbert Spencer is a voluminoui 
writer and much given to repetition, but he possesses a mind of great discrim- 
inating power on certain questions connected with science. He belongs to 
the '* Development'* school, if we may so character ixe those who are striving 
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to reduce all species and genera to a single form of life, and life itself to mere 
inorganic matter. Spencer is among the ablest and most candid of this class 
of writers. In his works are found many facts and suggestions of great im- 
portance, though in the main effort we believe they utterly fail. 

The following remarks upon classification, at the opening of this pamphlet, 
are well worthy of thoughtful consideration: 

'^ A true classification includes in each class those objects which have more 
churacteristics in common with one another, than any of them have in common 
vith any objects excluded from the class. Further, the characteristics pos^ 
sessed by the colligated objects, and not possessed by other objects, are more 
radical than any characteristics possessed in common with other objects — in- 
volve more numerous dependent charactcribtics. These are two sides of the 
same definition. For things possessing the greatest number of attributes in 
common, aie things that possess in common those essential attributes on 
which the rest depend ; and, conversely, the possessing in common of the 
essential attributes, implies the possession in common of the greatest number 
of attributes. Hence, either test may be used as convenience dictates.*' 

Though this may he said to be the statement of only a truism, yet it is an 

admirable statement. In the application of these tests he makes the following 

grand division of sciences. 

** The broadest natural division among the sciences, is the division be- 
tween those which deal with the abstract relations under which phenomena 
are presented to us, and those which deal with the phenomena themselves. 
.Relations, of whatever orders, are nearer akin to one another than they are to 
any objects. Objects of whatever orders, are nearer akin to one another, than 
they are to any relations. Hence the sciences which deal exclusively with 
space and time, arc Roparatod by the profoundest of all distinctions from the 
sciences which deal with the existences that space and time contain. Space 
is the abstract of all relations of co-existence. Time is the abstract of all re- 
lations ef sequence.*' 

Mathematics and logic form the first section of Mr. Spencer's grand divi- 
sion of the sciences. They treat of the forms in which phenomena are known 
to us. They constitute the only purely abstract class. All the other sciences 
which treat of phenomena, rather than of their forms purely, constitute the 
second section of this grand division. These are again by him subdivided in- 
to two ^reat sections, the first of which includes the sciences which treat of 
phenomena in their elements. This section he calls the abstract-concrete 
sciences. The second section of this subdivision is composed of the sciences 
which treat of phenomena in their totalities, and is called concrete science. 
To the first branch of this first subdivision, that is, the branch which includes 
the sciences that treat uf phenomena in their elements, he assigns Mechanic8| 
Physics, Chemistry, &c. To the second he assigns Astronomy, Geology, 
Psychology, &c. In each of these branches of these subdivisions, are many 
subdivisions and sub-subdivisions. We have not the space to follow out these 
in all their minuiis. 

We return to the first section of the grand division, to the abstract sciences, 
to speak more particulaily of the first subdivision, IjOgic and Mathematics. 
Logic treats of ** the laws of relations that are qualilative; or that are specific 
ed in their natures as relations of co-incidence or proximity in Time or Space, 
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but not ncce^tsarily in their terms ; the natures and amounts of which are in- 
different.'* On the other hand Mathematics treats of relations that are quaj^ 
iitave, fiTsi negatively, 9.nd second\y positirely, This negative and pof^itive 
furnish the characteristics fur a complete subdivision of Mathematics into De- 
scriptive Geometry on the one hand, and the other branches on the other. 

Spencer's system for the rlasdification of the sciences has, it seems to ns, 
the substance of the true system, so fir as it goc3 ; further study and reflec- 
tion may lead to modifications, but this classsification into abstract, abstract- 
concrete, and concrete, is, doubtless, well founded, and his ^vholc scheaie well 
rewards the study requisite to understand it. 

It is well, too, that among those writers who undertake to set aside Revela- 
tion, there is so deep a schism as there is between those represented by Spen- 
cer on the one hand, and by Comte on the other. Spencer discards Comte. 
because Comte discards Metaphysics, uhuse validity Spencer would as soon 
affirm as fio would any thing connected with the existence and quality of mat- 
ter. Sponcer would rather discard all religion than to be shut up to the nar- 
row materialism of the ** Positive Philusophy." Spencer thus speaks of Comte 
and his undertaking. 

" That which Mr. Comte proposed to do, was to |;ive scientific thought and 
methdd a more di'Tinite embodiment and organization, and to apply it to the 
interpretation of classes of phenomena not previously dealt with in a scientific 
manner. The conception was a great one: and the endeavor to work it out 
was worthy of sympathy and applause. Some such conception was entertain- 
ed by iiacon. He, too, aimed at the orgaiiizaiinii of the hciences ; he, too, 
held that *• phy.';ic:< is the mother of all the bcicnces ;' he, too, held that the 
sciences can be advanced only by combining them, and saw the nature of the 
required combination ; he, too, held that moral and civil philosophy could not 
flonri.sh when separated from their roots in naturil philosophy ; and, thus he, 
too, had some idea of a social science growing out of physical science^ Bui 
the state of knowledge in his day prevented any udvance beyond ihe general 
conception ; indeed it wa.s marvelous tliiii he should have advanced so jkr. In- 
stead of a vacut.', undefined conception, Mr. Comte has presented the world 
with a defined and highly clahorati.-d conception.'' 

But Comte has not succeeded. Spencer maintains, and still further Comte 
discarded, the only principles by which it is possible for any man to succeed. 

Wc think the time is coming that other writers will pt:rccive the defects 
of Spencer's system, even from a >cientific stand-point, as clearly an he per- 
ceives the defects and oiiesidcdne&s of Comte's system. But the work which 
they have both wrought will not, at length, he unimportant in sustaining that 
system of religion, which, for some reason, both, with their respective follow- 
ers, are equally anxious to overthrow. 
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